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So you call me Prometheus! If you 
mean that my works ate formed of the ſame 
materials as his, 1 readily acknowledge it, and 
take to myſelf the reſemblance, T own myſelf 
a dealer in clay; or rather in dirt, as vile as 
the mire of the ſtreet. But if, when you call 
me by ſo diſtinguiſhed a name as that of the 
celebrated Titan, you mean to compliment me 
on my performances, I am afraid I muſt con- 
ſider what you ſay merely as Attic raillery, and 
that you are only in jeſt. What pretence have 
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I to be reckoned ingenious? My works have 
ſo little of art, of wiſdom, or extraordinary de- 
ſign, that I ſhall be very well contented if they 
eſcape being ſentenced to Caucaſus. At the 
fame time, how juſtly may you Lawyers be 
compared to Prometheus! So animated in your 
pleading, fo earneſt in the conteſt, you exhibit 
nothing leſs than the life of the cauſe. Such 
is the ſpirit and fire of your works, that they 
might paſs for his, but for this difference, that 
Prometheus made faces of clay, and your faces 
take their faſhion from gold. Ours are mould- 
ed for the publick * at large. Meanwhile, as I 
ſaid before, this art of mine extends no farther 
than that of the potter; to the mere production 
of inanimate figures, without life or motion, and 
ſerving only for amuſement. But I begin to 
think, that you may give me the name of Pro- 
metheus for the fame reaſon that Cleon is. ſo 
called in the comedy +; Cleon's wits, you 


* To ſhew 
The very age and body of the time, its form 
And preſſure. SHAKSPEARK, 
+ Probably from a comedy of Ariſtophanes not extant. 
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know, were never at home, except when there 
was no want of them. The Athenians gave 
the name of Prometheus to every man who 
conſtructed earthen ware or ovens; alluding to 
the materials of his workmanſhip, and his man- 
ner of baking them in the fire. And, if this 
be your meaning, you have hit your mark ex- 
actly; and I muſt own the juſtice of your ſar- 
caſm, with all its ſeverity. My works are in- 
deed as btittle as earthen-ware ; at the mercy 
of any man throwing a pebble. But, in order 
to comfort me, it may be obſerved, that I am 
not called Prometheus for any fuch reafon, but 
to give me the. credit of producing ſomething 
ſo new, that 1 had nothing to copy after; juſt 
as Prometheus, by the .vigour of his own ge- 
nius, invented men, gave them figure and mo- 
tion, and made them pleaſant to behold. For, 
he undoubtedly had the principal hand in the 
production of theſe new beings; though Mi- 
nerva aſſiſted by inſpiring the clay, and giving 
ſpirit and life to his figures. This is the more 
favourable conſtruction, and perhaps the true 
one; but ſtill it does not ſatisfy me, who am 
not contented with being original, unleſs at the 
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ſame time 1 can be entertaining. I ſhould be ſo 
little reconciled to a work without elegance, 
merely becauſe it was mine, that, you may be- 
lieve me, I would tread it under my feet, Its 
novelty would little avail with me to ſave any 
thing unfit to be ſeen, Without ſuch ſenti - 
ments, I ſhould think myſelf deſerving of being 
preyed upon by a dozen vultures, for not 
knowing that what is unſightly is not the better. 
for being new. Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus took 
with him into Egypt a Bactrian camel, all over 
black, together with a man half black half 
white; which, after other rare fights, he ex- 
hibited in the theatre, expecting, no doubt, to 
excite the greateſt aſtoniſhment in the ſpecta - 
tors. And the former, indeed, anſwered his 
expectations. For when the Egyptians beheld 
a camel all over purple and gold, with a bridle 
which the treaſures of a Darius, Cambyſes, or 
Cyrus, could hardly have ſufficed to cover with 
ſuch a profuſion of gems, they were ſo aſtoniſh- 
ed and overawed as to be ready to run out of 
the houſe. As to the man, ſome were offend- 
ed at ſeeing a monſter; but the greater part 
laugbed as at ſomething ridigulous. Ptolemy, 
| having 
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having thus diſcovered that he got no credit by 
his exhibition, as people were not content with 
novelty alone, unaccompanied with ſymmetry 
and elegance, ordered them both to be taken 
away. Ihe black-and-white man was no longer 
in ſuch favour with the king, who, happening 
in his cups to be pleaſed with his piper Theſpis, 
made him a preſent of him in return for his 
muſic. The camel died, being no longer at- 
tended to; and I wiſh my works may not prove 
too much like him, only admired for what is 
ſhowy and ſuperficial. I know- very well that 
two good things, I mean dialogue and comedy, 
by an injudicious mixture, may fail of produ- 
cing a good effect; that, by their want of har- 
mony and uniformity, they may appear as un- 
couth and aukward as a centaur ; a creature ſo 
little amiable, if we may truſt the painters, that 
he 1s almoſt always engaged in drunken quarrels, 
But, notwithſtanding all this, where is the im- 
poſſibility of compounding two good things, ſo 
as to produce ſomething better than either ? 
This, I am confident, is to be done by a mix- 
ture of wine and honey; to which, however, I 
ſtill dare not venture to liken my mixture, ſuc 
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is the danger of ſpoiling both ingredients. Dia» 
logue and Comedy * haye not always uſed to be 
on friendly terms. Dialogue ſtaid at home, or 
attended ſelect parties in their walking diſputa- 
tions; whilſt Comedy, devoted to Bacchus, 
frequented the theatre, delighting in ſport and 
merriment. There ſhe uttered her jokes and 
her gibes, and danced to the ſound of the pipe, 
Searing naw in Anapeſtics, ſhe would keep no 
terms with the retainers of Dialogue; beſtow+ 
ing every invidious name on thoſe deep thinkers, 
thoſe pompous talkers on ſubjects above their 
comprehenſion. On them ſhe emptied all her 
ſtores of Bacchanalian licence; and ſeized every 
occaſion to make a ſcoff of their pitiful preten- 
ſions to ſublimity. Sometimes ſhe would ex- 
hibit them as treading on air, and living in the 
clouds ; and ſometimes coming down to mea- 
ſure the ſkips of a flea 1. Meanwhile Dia- 
logue, philoſophical Dialogue, was wont to 
bold grave diſputes on virtue and the nature of 


* Comedy being originally no better than a Baechana · 
lian ſong, dialogue could have little or no concern in it. 

See the Clouds of Ariſtophanes, where the wiſe So- 
grates has this employment aſſigned him, 


things ; 
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things; being, in all reſpects, the very reverſe 
of Comedy. Yet I have adventured to recon- 
cile theſe contraries; to bring them reluctantly 
to unite. In ſo doing, perhaps, I am acting 
the part of Prometheus. He joined male and 
female together; aud I, like him, am diſap- 
pointing my readers, who reliſh not the ſmile 
of Comedy in the face of Philoſophy, any more 
than Jupiter likes bones without meat. As to 
my ſtealing, Prometheus may be a thief if you 
will; but that is no concern of mine. Who 
was there for me to ſteal from? If ſuch mon- 
ſters as mine have been produced before, it is 
more than I know, But, be it as it will, I am 


reſolved to go on as I have begun. I am Pro- 
metheus, not Epimetheus *, | 


* Theſe two brothers are thus characterized by Heſiod 
in his Theogony, v. 510: Tleonta worn, dsr 
auaphvor r E . Prometheus always knows what he 
is about; Epimetheus, when his ſteed is ſtolen, ſhuts the 


ſtable-door, ITgounlwg ori pile Ta wenyuala. Sec Ray's 
Proverbs, p. 159. 
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Loer AN to Nigrinus ſendeth greeting. 
Owls to Athens is a proverb expreſſive of the 
folly of ſending them to a place where there js 
already ſuch abundance. Were I to ſend Ni- 
grinus a book on the force of elocution, per · 
haps I ſhould do ſomething equally ridiculous, 
But, as I intend nothing more than to tell you 
what I think, and how J found myſelf affected 
by your diſcourſe, I hope to eſcape the cenſure 
of Thucydides, who obſerves, that ignorance 
makes men raſh, knowledge makes them heſi - 
tate, For, in this caſe, you muſt be ſenfible 
that it 15 not ignorance alone, . without the love 


of letters, which induces me to take this liberty, 
Fare wel. 


LUCIAN 
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LUCIAN and his FRIEND. 


A DIALOGUE. 


Friend. How very grave and ſolemn you are! 
Since you came back, you hardly deign to ſpeak 


to or look at your old acquainiance as you uſed 


to do, You are become quite another thing. 
I wonder what has brought about this ſudden 
change, Whence proceeds all this pride and 
haughtineſs? 

Lucian. Whence do you think but from my 
good fortune ? 

Friend, What do you mean ? 

Lucian. I mean that I am come back a very 


great man ; happy ! thrice happy ! r once 


dreaming of it. 

Friend, A very ſudden thing ! 

Lucian. Very ſudden indeed, 

Friend. But why ſo lofty upon it? I want 
to know the particulars, that I may give you joy 
accordingly, 


Lucian. 
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Lucian. By Jupiter, this is no ſmall matter! 
Do not you think it very extraordinary ? From 
a ſlave I am become free; from a poor man a 
rich one; from being filly and conceited I am 
become a man of wiſdom and moderation. 

Friend, All this is very great ; but I do not 
comprehend it. 

Lucian, You are to know, I was going to the 
city in ſearch of ſomebody to mend my ſight, 
the diſorder in my eye growing worſe and worſe, 

Friend, IJ knew you had a bad eye, and was 
wiſhing you might light on ſome perſon of {kill 
on that account, 

i Lucian. I wanted alſo to call on Nigrinus, the 
Platonic, whom I had not ſeen a great while; 
and therefore, getting up early in the morning, 
I went and knocked at his door. The ſervant 
told him who I was, and I was immediately 
defired to walk in. On entering, I found him 
with a book in his hand, and ſurrounded on all 
ſides with buſts of the learned men of antiquity. 
In the middle of the room was a table, inſcribed 
with geometrical figures ; and a ſphere, made 
of reeds, conſtructed, as I ſuppoſe, to reſemble 
the univerſe. He received me very kindly, and 


aſked 
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aſked me how I did. When I had anſwered the 
queſtions he put to me concerning my affairs, 
it was then my turn to aſk what reſolution he 
had taken with reſpe& to another voyage to 
Greece, On which, when he began to diſcover 
his ſentiments, he ſcattered ail around me ſuch 
ambroſia with his words, that the Lotos of 
Homer, nightingales, and Sirens (if ever there 
were any), were not half ſo charming were, 
indeed, a mere nothing in compariſon of the 
divine things which he uttered. When he 
talked of the liberty attendant on philoſophy, 
and ſhewed how contemptible are riches, glory, 
dominion, - honour, gold, purple, and other 
things, which all fools, and I amongſt the reſt, 
have been uſed to admire, I liſtened to every 
particular with ſuch attention, and was ſo much 
affected, that I ſcarcely knew where I was, 
nor what to make of myſelf, One while I was 
vexed to find that all thoſe fine things, which 
I had been uſed ſo highly to value, were no 
longer of any account, and I was almoſt in 
tears at the thought of it. Another while they 
appeared to be juſt as ridiculous as they had been 
deſeribed, and I was juſt as much delighted as 

a 
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a man is on beholding broad daylight after 
wandering long in the dark; inſomuch that, 
beyond all example, I entirely forgot my bad 
eye, from the joy of finding my mind all at 
once ſo enlightened. Indeed, I had never before 
now ſuſpected my underſtanding of any blind- 
neſs. At laſt I was elevated to that pitch of 
which you complained when you juſt now ac- 
coſted me. Indeed, I am ſo great at preſent, 
that J am in no condition to attend to any 
thing little. In my own opinion, philoſophy 
has had the ſame effect upon me that wine is 
faid to have had on the Indians when they firſt 
drank it. Being naturally of a warmer conſti- 
tution than other people, the drinking a ſtrong 
liquor made them twice as mad as drunkenneſs 
does any body elſe. And I ain as drunk and 
mad as they were, only by the ſtrength of lan« 
guage. . 

Friend. I do not call this being drunk, but 
being ſober. I am ſure I could wiſh, if it were 
poſſible, to have heard the very ſame diſcourſe, 
And I do not think it much becomes you to 
diſregard the requeſt of a friend, eſpecially of 

one 
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one who purſues the ſame ſtudies, and has the 
ſame inclination, as yourſelf, | 
Lucian. Recollect, my friend, what Homer 
ſays: Why drive me ſo faſt when I am fo will- 
ing to go? If you had not prevented me, I was 
going to beg of you to hear my ſtory, I want 
you to appeal to whether I am mad without 
cauſe, And, beſides, it is ſo great a pleaſure 
to me, that I am continually thinking of it. 
Even when nobody is by, I go over all that I 
heard three or four times in the day. As a 
lover, in the abſence of his miſtreſs, imagines 
he hears her and ſees her, dwells on what is paſt 
as if preſent to his eyes and ears, without a 
thought to ſpare on the objects before him; ſo 
I, in the abſence of philoſophy, recolle& with 
no leſs delight the words which I heard. As a 
mariner, toſſed by a tempeſt in a dark night, 
turns his eyes to a light on the ſhore; ſo, in the 
midſt of all my concerns, my attention is fixed 
on the philoſopher. I ſtill hear the ſound of 
his voice, and can plainly diſcern the features 
of his face. The ſting, as the poet“ ſays, is 
ſtill in my mind. 9 
* Evpolis, ſpeaking of Pericles. 
Friend, 
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Friend. I wiſh you would top and go back 
again, that I may fairly hear your ſtory from be- 
ginning to end, and not be fo teazed with cir- 
cumlocution. 

Lucian. You are right; it is my buſineſs to 
gratify you. But firſt let me aſk you a queſtion; 
Were you ever preſent when a bad actor has made 
ſuch miſerable work of a good play as to be 
hiſſed off the ſtage ? | 

Friend, O yes, very often. But what then ? 

Lucian. J am only afraid that, from my inabi- 
lity to expreſs myſelf clearly and methodically, 
you may be inſenfibly led to condemn my ori- 
ginal. Not that I am under any anxiety on 
my own account; for I care not what be- 
comes of any ſkill of mine, provided I can 
eſcape the mortiſication of ſpoiling; a good 
piece by my manner of acting it. You are to 
conſider that the poet, who is not preſent du- 
ring the repreſentation of his play, cannot be 
accountable for the faults of the actor, with 
which he has no concern ; but that I, who pre- 
ſume to repeat Wat I have heard as well as I 
can remember it, whenever J fail in my part, 


am equally obnoxious to cenſure with the 
player ; 
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player; and it will eaſily occur to you, that 
ſuch a thing and ſych a thing might have been 
better expreſſed, as no doubt it was when I 
heard it. You are therefore at liberty to hiſs 
my performance, if you think fit ; and I muſt 
be contented to bear it. 

Friend, Well done, by Mercury ! Your proem 
is in ſtrict conformity with the laws of rhetoric. 
You would now proceed to ſay that the inter- 
view was but a ſhort one; that you come to- 
tally unprepared for ſpeaking the little which 
you remember ; and you with I had been there 
to hear it myſelf, All ſuch apologies would be 
thrown away upon me, who am willing to give 
you credit for them, and am fully bent on ap- 
plauding you; unleſs you ſhew a backwardneſs 
to go on, in which caſe you will find me ready 
enough to find fault, 

Lucian. To be ſure, I did intend 8 
for myſelf in the manner you have ſuppoſed. 
And I might have added how incapable I am of 
ſpeaking with proper order, or going through 
the whole in a continued diſcourſe, like the 
Platoniſt, I was afraid I ſhould make myſelf 
no leſs ridiculous than thoſe actors who under- 


take 
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take the parts of Agamemnon, or Creon, or 
Hercules, merely becauſe they can put on an 
embroidered coat, and gape, and look fierce, 
when, perhaps, the tones of their voice are as 
unlike thoſe of a man as the ſqueaking of Hes 
cuba or the liſping of Polyxena. But, not to 
wear a maſk too large for my head, not to dif- 
grace a character which I am unable to ſup- 
port, I am willirig to appear in my own, that, 
when I ſlip, nobody may fall but myſelf. 

Friend. Is this to be the buſineſs of ws day, 
talking for ever of players * 

Lucian I have done, and digreſs no wy 
He began with the praiſe of Greece, and par- 
ticularly the men of Athens, the votaries alike 
of philoſophy and poverty ; turning away with 
diſdain from all thote, whether ſtrangers or 
their own countrymen, who ſeek to introduce 
luxury among them. When ſuch a perſon is 
diſcovered, inſtead of imitating, they ſet about 
reforming him, till by degrees he is brought to 
a right way of thinking. He mentioned one 


* A rap on your own knucles, Lucian! You have talks 
ed thus of the players over and over and over again. 


in 
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in particular of that deſcription, who came to 
Athens with a ſplendid retinue, all over gold 
and finery, expecting to be much noticed, and 
to be the admiration of every body. However, 
he was ſo far miſtaken, that the Athenians 
confidered him as a very pitiful fellow, who 
knew no better, but was not to be too much 
thwarted in a free city ; and therefore no angry 
or open cenſure was paſſed on the conduct of 
a man whom they only wiſhed to improve. 
But, as he began to be very troubleſome in 
public places, preſſing upon and driving into a 
corner, with the multitude of his attendants, 
all thoſe who ſtood in his way, a certain Athe- 
nian whiſpered with a low voice, as pretending 
not to be heard, nor pointing at any one perſori 
in particular: “Is he afraid of being killed in 
the bath that he comes with an army? What 
- vccafion for all this in time of peace?“ The 
ſtranger took the hint, and grew the wiſer for 
it, He was glad by degrees to lay aſide his 
purple and variegated dreſs, when he heard his 
gaudy appearance made the ſubject of fo much 
pleaſantry, This is the ſpring of the year,” 


they would ſay, © and the peacock has got all 
Vol. IV. C the 
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the flowers; or do theſe fine clothes belong to 
his mother?” By theſe and ſuch like witti- 
ciſms, uttered in public, on the number of his 
rings, the nice adjuſtment of his hair, and the 
general luxury of his manners, he became ar 
length aſhamed of himſelf, and returned home a 
much better man than he came, With regard 
to their making no ſcruple of confeſſing their 
poverty, he quoted a ſaying, which, he ſaid, 
was in every one's mouth at the Panathenzan 
games *, A citizen was taken up, and brought 
before the prefident, for coming to the ſhow in 
a coloured dreſs +, Seeing the man in this fitu- 
ation, the people pitied him, begging he might 
be forgiven; and, on the public crier making 
proclamation, that coming in ſuch a dreſs was 
a tranſgreſſion of the law, the exclamation, like 
ſomething preconcerted, became general.“ He 
would not have come in that dreſs,” they ſaid, 
* if he had any other.” This pleaſed the phi- 
loſopher; who. paſſed many encomiums on the 


* Feſlivals in honour of Minerva. 


+ Such as was allowed only to courtezans, and con- 
querors at the Olympic games. 


liberty, 
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liberty, moderation, quiet, and tranquillity, 
which are every where ſo obſervable at Athens. 
He aflerted, that their converſation is entirely 
conſonant with their philoſophy, preſerving a 
cunſtant purity of manners; and added, that 
the man, who has thus learnt to deſpiſe riches, 
and to obey the honeſt dictates of nature, lives 
the life of all others beſt adapted to him. But 
for thoſe who ſet their hearts on wealth, who 
are charmed with the fight of money, who mea- 
ſure the degrees of happineſs by purple and 
power, who know not the reliſh of liberty in 
word or deed, who never looked truth in the 
face, fed with ſervility and flattery, devoting 
their whole ſoul to pleaſure, fond of luxurious 
tables, addicted to wine and women ; full of 
tricking, fraud, and lying ; who delight in mu- 
ſic and wanton ſongs; for ſuch perſons, it 
muſt be confeſſed, this is the only place to live 
in, where the ſtreets, the forums, are all replete 
with pleaſure, Every avenue is open for the 
admiſhon of enjoyment, whether it enters by 
the eye, the ear, the ſmell, or the taſte, or by 
whatever other ſenſe, overflowing every acceſs, 
it conſtantly pours its muddy ſtream Adultery, 


C 2 avarice, 
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avarice, and perjury, with all their attendant 
train, ruſh in together, till, the whole ſoul 
being overwhelmed and deluged, juſtice, mo- 
deſty, and virtue, are not ſuffered to remain. 
Deprived of which, the mind is a thirſty and 
dreary waſte, productive only of wild and ex- 
travagant wiſhes. Such was his deſcription of 
the city ! ſuch there the leſſons to be learnt ! 
« When firſt, ſaid he, I came back from 
Greece, and had almoſt got to my journey's 
end, I made a ſtop, and, in the words of Ho- 
mer *, demanded of myſelf a reaſon for do- 
ing ſo: | | | 

Wretch that thou art ! why leave the light of day ? 


& Why, faid I to myſelf, didſt thou abandon 
the liberty and happineſs of Greece, to viſit a 
place of hurry and riot, where nothing is to be 
ſeen but fawning, and pride, and feaſting, and 
flattery, and murder, and falſe friendſhip, and 
looking after laſt wills and teſtaments? What 
could you think of doing in a place, which you 
cannot leave, and with the cuſtoms of which it 
is impoflible for you to comply?“ Thus con- 


+ Hom. Od. A. 92, Tirefias to Ulyſſes. 
ſulting 
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ſulting with myſelf, and withdrawing myſelf, 
as Jupiter did Hector, 


From darts and ſlaughter, bloody deeds and din “, 


I reſolved for the future to keep cloſe at home, 
where, though 1 may be ſaid to have made a 
woman's choice, I can here hold converſe with 
Philoſophy, Truth, and Plato. I take my ſear, 
as in a crowded theatre, and look down from 
an eminence on all that paſſes below, where 
there is much to entertain me, much to make 
me laugh, and much to give me pain, from 
the danger to which the good man is continu- 
ally expoſed. If any thing can be ſaid in praiſe 
of what is bad, it is, that, in this city, a man's 
virtue is moſt ſtrongly put to the proof. It is 
no mean thing to be able to reſiſt the multipli- 
city of allurements which every where affail 
the eyes and ears; like Ulyſſes, we are to ſail 
on, but not in a cowardly manner, with our 
hands tied, and our ears cloſed with wax. 
We are to paſs them with that elevation of 
mind, which is ſuperior to all temptation. 
Here we ſee the value of philoſophy, contem- 


* Hom. Il. A. 164. 
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plating with ſcorn the folly of mankind, com- 
paring, as on the ſtage, a great number of 
characters, perpetually ſhifting and changing, 
ſometimes maſters, ſometimes ſervants, beings 
ſometimes rich, ſometimes poor, noble and 
ignoble, kings, friends, enemies, and exiles, 
and every thing elſe in turn. What is moſt 
unaccountable is, that, though Fortune is uni- 
verſally known to make her ſport of human 
affairs, in which it is ſo very manifeſt, there 
can be nothing certain or durable; yet thoſe 
very perſons, who every day of their lives are 
eye-witneſſes of it, purſue riches and power 
with as much eagerneſs, and are as reſtleſs, and 
full of hope, as if they were ſure of poſſeſſing 
what never can be poſſeſſed. I ſhall now men- 
tion ſome circumſtances, which muſt excite 
your mirth. How very laughable it is to be- 
hold the rich ſetting off their purple to the beſt 
advantage, ſtretching out their fingers to ſhew 
their rings, and making fools of themſelves ſo 
many various ways! ſpeaking by deputy to 
thoſe they happen to meet, as if they did not 
know their names themſelves, and thinking it 
a great mark of condeſcenſion to indulge them 


with 
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with a look ! Some there are, who, carrving their 
heads till higher, expect nothing leſs than to 
be adored, and that not at a diſtance, in the 
manner of the Perſians; for, it is neceſſary to 
make a neat approach, keeping your body in 
a bending poſture, to reſemble the ſituat ion of 
your mind, and then to kiſs the breaſt, or hand; 
which is an honour highly prized and envied 
by thoſe who are not happy enough to obtain it: 
meanwhile the great man remains at his poſt, 
to receive the tribute of infatuation. It is a 
mercy, he is not ſo civil as to expect us to kiſs 
his mouth. And yet, after all, the followers 
and humble companions are much more ridi- 
culous than their maſters : they are contented 
to get out of their beds in the middie of the 
night, to run from one end of the city to the 
other, to be locked out by ſervants, to hear 
themſeves called hungry curs, hangers-on, and 
every thing that is contemptible. In return for 
this painful traverſing the ſtreets they get a 
painful ſupper; where they eat, and drink, and 
talk a great deal that they ſhould not. Out of 
humour at laſt, and unable to endure it any lon- 
ger, they take their leave, and give a vent to 
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their ſpleen, animadverting on the ſupper, and 
the ſcandal], and the many filly things that were 
ſaid. The lanes and alleys ſerve them to diſ- 
gorge their burdens, or perhaps to go to log- 
gerheads for ſome vile proſtitute. Next day, 
not to hurry the phyſician, they generally lie 
in bed very late; I mean, when they can fpare 
time to be fick, which is not always the caſe. 
I indeed am of opinion, that the flatterers are 
much leſs excuſable than the flattered, as I 
think they greatly contribute to their pride and 
inſolence. When their riches are ſo much ad- 
mired, their gold ſo praiſed, their levies ſo at- 
tended, when they hear themſelves addreſſed as 
ſo many ſovereigns, what can they think, or 
how can they be expected to behave themſelves? 
Whereas, if this voluntary ſervitude could but 
for a while be aboliſhed by common conſent 


do not you think, that the rich would be juſt 


as ready to call on the poor? would they not 
want them to be witneſſes of their happineſs, 
knowing very well to what little purpoſe it can 
be to keep a good table, or have a large houſe, 
when there is nobody to ſee it ? For, it is not, 
that they are ſo much in love with riches, as 

they 
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they wiſh to have it thought, that being rich is 
being happy. And in fact what is a fine houſe, 
what is gold, what is ivory to the poſſeſſor, un- 
leſs he can find ſome gaping admirer! This 
then would be the way to humble the great, to 
make contempt the ſhield againſt wealth. But, 
as it is, riches abetted by flattery make men 
mad, That illiterate perſons, making no ſecret 
of their want of education, ſhould act as they 
do, is not ſo much ta be wondered at. But, 
that thoſe who call themſelves philoſophers 
ſhould manifeſt a conduct ſtill more ridiculous, 
is indeed altogether unaccountable. How do 
you ſuppoſe I muſt feel myſelf, when I meet 
with any ſuch, and eſpecially when I ſee one 
more advanced in age mixing with a crowd of 
flatterers, following in the train of a great man, 
and engaged in ſuch converſation as is ſuitable 
to his hopes of a ſupper? As his dreſs makes 
him more conſpicuous than other ſlaves, I am 
angry with him for not laying it afide, that he 
may be better fitted for a part, which in all 
other reſpects he acts ſo well. Where is the 
paraſite, who can outdo one of theſe at a feaſl ? 
Do they not eat and drink as much or more, 


and 
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and with leſs regard to good manners, than any 
budy elſe? Are they not the very lall to leave 
their places? Are they not more eager than 
others to carry away with them what their ſto- 
machs cannot contain? Do they ſo much as 
object even to ſing *, when they happen to have 
ſomething of a better taſte? Theſe things he 
thought ridicul us. And he was particular in 
his animadverifions on ſuch as make philoſophy 
ſubſervient to intereſt, who bring their virtue to 
market to make money of it. Their ſchools 
he conſidered as ſo many ſhops or warehouſes ; 
being of opinion, that a man, who taught 
others to deſpiſe money, ovght himſelf to ſet 
an example of it. And ſuch was my Platoniſt ; 
who not only converſed freely with thoſe who 
were willing to receive his inſtructions, but was 
even ready to relieve the neceſſitous at his own 
expence. Money was no object with him, So far 
was he from defiring the property of another, 
that he ſuffered his own to run to waſte for 
want of looking after it. For many years he 
never went once to ſee his eſtate near the city; 


* Which was reckoned a di'grace to a gentleman. 
and, 
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and, what is more extraordinary, would not 
allow it to belong to him ; conceiving, I ſup- 
poſe, that we are not properly the owners of 
any thing, only having the uſe of it, as the 
law and the rules of ſucceſſion preſcribe, no- 
body knows how long ; and, therefore, when 
our time is out, another enters upon it with juſt 
as good a title, Indeed, he was an excellent 
pattern for imitation in the frugality of his diet, 
his moderate exerciſe, the modeſty of his looks, 
and the plainneſs of his dreſs; but, above all, 
in the ſerenity of his mind, and the gentleneſs 
of his manners. His advice to his friends was, 
not to put off the day of reformation, which 
is ſo generally the caſe; ſome propofing to 
themſelves the next feaſt, or the next public 
ſolemnity, after which they intend to give over 
lying, and be very good for the future. An 
honeſt reſolution, he thought, admitted of no 
delay; and he had no opinion of. thole philo- 
ſophers who think of training young men to 
virtue by ſevere diſcipline and perpetual toil, 
by bondage, ſcourging, or ſcarification, which 
lat ſome of them very goodnaturedly recom- 
mend. The ſtrength of the mind, he thought, 

ö required 
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required to be firſt conſidered; and that the 
beſt ſyſtem of education would have a due re- 
gard both to ſoul and body, making proper 
allowances for age and habit ; leſt, by impoſing 
difficulties too great, the intention might be 
fruſtrated, Many lives, he ſaid, had thus been 
loſt by ſuch exertions as the ſtrength would not 
admit of. I myſelf ſaw one who had taſted 
of the evils enjoined by thoſe harſh inſtruc- 
tors; but, no ſooner had he heard of the right 
ſchool, than he made the beſt of his way to it, 
and, in a littte time, became quite a different 
perſon, He now turned his diſcourſe to the 
tumult, hurry, and confuſion, of the city ; the 
theatres, the races, the ſtatues of the cha- 
Tioteers, the names of the horſes, and the many 


converſations on the ſubject in every corner of 


the ſtreet; for this madneſs for horſes * is uni- 
verſally prevalent, even in perſons of the beſt 
account, who are in reality as far gone in it as 
the reſt, He then began the ſubject of fu- 
nerals and laſt wills ; obſerving, that a Roman, 


* The reader muſt be very inattentive, who does not 
remark on this and many other paſſages a ſimilarity of an- 
tient and modern manners, not much to the credit of either. 
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for fear of giving offence, never ſpeaks truth 
above once in his life, and that is in his laſt 
will and teſtament, On his aſſerting this, I 
could not forbear laughing, to think of a man 
wanting to have his folly buried with him, 
while at the ſame time he leaves it recorded by 
his own act and deed. There are ſome, who 
order their clothes, or whatever elſe they va- 
lued moſt, to be committed to the flames on 
the ſame pile with themfelves. Some appoint 
ſlaves to guard their ſepulchres; and others 
muſt have their monuments decorated with 
garlands; and all this to perpetuate their own 
want of ſenſe. It was not difficult to gueſs how 
they had lived, when ſuch were their dying in- 
junctions. For theſe, without all doubt, are 
the men who lay out ſo much money in in- 
dulging their appetites ; whoſe wine is mixed 
with ſaffron and ſpices; who muſt have roſes 
in the middle of winter, merely becauſe they 
cannot be eaſily got; for, in that ſeaſon when 
Nature produces them of her own accord, they 
conſider them as of no value, Such are the 
perſons who ſwallow perfumes! But, what 
provoked him moſt was their ignorance of the 


3 proper 
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proper uſe of pleaſures, confounding their end 
and deſign. With every avenue of the mind 
open to diſappointment, they prefer, like the 
plavers, the bye-way to the beſt. This may be 
called a ſoleciſm in pleaſure. Arguing thus, 
he procceded, like a ſecond Momus, to cenſure 
their 1gnorance in other reſpects. As Momus 
found fault with Jupiter for not placing the 
horns of the bull before bis eyes, ſo he infiſted 


upon it, that it was equally abſurd to wear 


chaplets of flowers on the head; ſince, in order 
to enjoy the ſmell of roſes and violets, they 
ought to be placed under the noſtrils, as near 
as poſhble to the organ of ſenſation. He thought 


it labour and pains very ill beſtowed to be ſo 


very nice in preparing ſplendid entertainments; 
ſuch ſhort-lived enjoyment being not at all an- 
ſwerable to the trouble of providing it. It is 
all, ſaid he, to indulge a gullet not exceeding 
four fingers in length; which, before the time 
of eating this coſtly meal, cannot have any 
pleaſure in it, and, when it is over, it is no 
more ſatisfied than it would have been with the 
plaineſt fare; 1o that all this mighty expence 
is for only a ſnatch at enjoyment, But this 

will 
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will ever be the caſe with ignorance, which la- 
bours not to attain the ſober ſatisfaction of 
philoſophy. He 'then talked of the abuſes 
which prevail in the baths ; where the muhi- 
tude of the attendants is ſo great; where men 
are carried on the backs of others as if they 
were going to be buried! There is in the baths, 
as alſo in the city, a cuſtom which gave him 
particular offence ; and that is, a number of 
ſlaves going before, and ridiculouſly bawling 
out to people to mind their feet, to ſee. that 
nothing be in their way, and that they do not 
ſlip into a hole. For men ftroog and hearty, 
with eyes of their own, to ſubmit to the uſe of 
ſuch admonition, he thought juſt!as abſurd as 
it would be, in cating, to borrow the hands and 
mouth of another perſon, or, in hearing; to want 
any other cars than one's own. And yet this 
is the practice in the public forum, even et 
mid-day, with the great men to whom the care 
of the ſtate is entruſted. Having ſaid this, and 
much more to the ſame purpoſe, he was filent. 
During his diſcourſe I had liſtened with aſto- 
niſhment, ſtill wiſhing him to go on; which 
when he ccated to do, I found myſelf in the 


ſame 
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ſame ſituation with Homer's Phceacian *, l 
ſtood with my eyes fixed upon him in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, I tried to ſpeak, but had loſt 
the uſe of my tongue; my head was giddy z 
the ſweat dropped from me; I was perplexed, 
and burſt into tears. His diſcourſe had affected 
me in no ordinary manner. He had not grazed 
the ſkin, but given a deep and deadly wound, 
which pierced my very ſoul. If I may be allow- 
ed to philoſophize, I will tell you what I think. 
A well-diſpoſed mind appears to me to reſemble 
a mark for archers to ſhoot at. Armed with a 
vaſt variety of ſpeeches, our moral archers are 
not always ſkilful or ſucceſsful in emptying 
their quivers. Sometimes their arrows are 
thrown with ſuch violence that they fly too far. 
Others are too weak and fall ſhort. Or, if they 
do chance to reach the mark, the effe& is 
hardly ſeen from their want of ſufficient force. 
But the ſkilful archer, like the Platoniſt, firſt 
of all takes care to be informed whether the 


* Od. A. 332. 
He ceas'd; but left ſo charming on their ear 
His voice, that, liſt'ning, ill they ſeem'd to hear. 
Pope's Tranſlation. 
mark 
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mark he is to aim-at be ſoft or hard ; whether 
ſo hard as to be impenetrable, which is ſome- 
times the caſe. When once he knows what he 
is to undertake, he dips not his arrows in the 
poiſon of the Scythians or Curetes *; but, uſing 
a tincture equally ſweet and ſharp, he is ſure of 
aiming right, The dart, thus directed with 
a proper ſtrength, pierces through, and remains 
fixed; diffuſing its good effects through the 
whole ſoul. Hence the origin of thoſe tears of 
joy which are then ſhed during the inſenſible 
operation of this medicament. Such tears were 
ſhed by me; and I thought of Homer: 
This ever be thy aim! thus be renown'd + ! 

As the ſound of the Phrygian pipe does hot 
make all men mad who hear it, but only thoſe 
in the ſervice of Rhea; ſo the hearing of philo- 
ſophers affects only thoſe of congenial ſouls, 

Friend, What great, what wonderful, what 
divine things, my good friend, have you re- 


* The Scythians dipped their arrows in the poiſon of 
ſerpents; the Curetes, in that of plants. But it is to be 
obſerved, that the latter, notwithſtanding what Lucian 
fays, are not allowed by the critics ever to have uſed arrows. 

+ Hom. II. . 282, 
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peated! While I was ignorant of the matter, 
you have been feaſting on ambroſia, have been 
filled with lotus. How was I moved while 
you ſpoke ! how am I grieved at your leaving 
off! I am wounded indeed, as you expreſs it. 
Nor is it any wonder; for, as you very well 
know, it is not only the mad dog, but the man 
bitten by him, who communicates the madneſs, 
till it ſpreads far and near. 

Lucian. Do you own it then? 

Friend. Yes, I do, I have caught the in- 
fection, and you muſt find a remedy for us both. 

Lucian. We muſt do as Telephus * did. 

Friend. What do you mean? 

Lucian, 1 mean that we muſt apply for a re- 
medy to him who gave the wound. 


* Achilles wounded Telephus with one blow, and cured 
him with another, 


THE 


1 
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or, the Philoſophers revived: 


Socrates. THROW ſtones at him, the largeſt 


you can pick up! Pelt the raſcal with clods, 
broken pots, any thing! Beat him with your 
ſticks! Do not let him get away ! At him, Pla- 
to! At him, Chryſippus! And you, and you! 
Let us fall upon him all at once in a body! 

Let ſtaff aid ſtaff, let ſatchel ſatchel aid * ! 


This fellow + is a common enemy : there it 
not one of us, whom he has not abuſed. If ever 
you uſe your club, Diogenes, now is your 
time; do not ſpare it. Let him have his full 
due. What, tired already, Epicurus and Ariſ- 
tippus! O do not give out! 


But be yourſelyes, and muſter all your ire . 


* Hom. II. B. 30%, + Lucian. 
t Hom, II. A. 287. Epicurns and Ariſtippus were phis 
loſophers too lazy to be long angry 


D 2 Quick, | 
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Quick, quick, Ariſtotle! Very well! That 
will do | We have got you, you villain, and you 
ſhall know preſently what it is to abuſe us. 
We will let you know who we are. But what is 
to be done with him ? We muſt each of us find 
out ſeven different ways of killing bim, that 
each of us may have juſtice, 

Philoſophers all opening at once. Scourge him! 
Nail him to a poſt! Tear his eyes from their 
ſockets! Cut his tongue out! What do you 
ſay, Empedocles? 

Empedoclet. I think, if he were thrown into 
the mouth of Etna, he would repent of reviling 
his betters. 

Plato. Daſhing him to pieces on the rocks, 
like Orpheus, or Pentheus, would be very pro- 
per, as we could then every one of us carry off a 
fragment of him. 

Lucian. O, no, no! I beg of you, by Ju- 
piter, by Jupiter, the protector of ſuppliants, 
have pity upon me |! 

Socrates, Impoſlible. It is all over with you. 


There is no getting off, Do not you remember 
what Homer ſays ? 


Lions 
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Lions and men no mutual treaties bind *. 
Lucian, Nay, if you go to that, I too can 
appeal to Homer. You muſt reſpe& what he 
ſays; you will hear a verſe of Homer even 
from me. 
Say, for your captive what his ranſom buys? 
Take braſs, take gold, gifts valued by the wiſe f. 
Plato. Homer anſwers : 


Think not thy gold fhall fave thy ſland'rous tongue, 
Now thou art caught; no, thou haſt liv'd too long t. 


Lucian. Alas! alas! matters are bad indeed, 
if Homer, my truſty Homer, fails me! Perhaps 
Euripides will do better ; let me try him. 

Slay not the ſuppliant, 'twere againſt the law. 

Plato. But does not Euripides ſay, 

Ill-doers ſuffer ill, as they deſerve, 


Lucian, What, ſuffer for words! Am TI to be 
killed for talking ? 


Plato, Yes, I tell you. And fo ſays Euri- 
pides, 


* Hom, II. X. 262. Achilles to Hector, juſt before he 
kills him. 


+ Hom. Il. K. 372. 1 Hom. II. K 447. 
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Licentious tongues, that no good laws regard, 

Are tongues of fools, aud meet their juſt reward *, 

Lucian. If you have reſolved to make an end 
of me, and there is no chance of eſcaping, I 
hope at leaſt you will tell nic who you are, 
and what unpardonable offence I have been 
guilty of, which makes you fo very angry, that 
nothing leſs than my life will ſatisfy you. 

Plato. Pray aſk yourſelf what you have done, 
Aſk your wicked books, you villain, in which 
you have traduced philoſophy and puiloſophers 
in ſo ſcandalous a manner. Are wiſe men, do 
you think, are free men, to be carried to mar- 
ker, and fold by auction? We are provoked 
beyond bearing; and, Pluto having granted us 
leave of abſence for a ſhort time, we come to da 
ourſelves juſtice, Here is Chryſippus, and Epi- 
curus, and I; and there ſtands Ariſtotle, and 
the ſilent Pythagoras, and Diogenes, and 
others, who have been the objects of your 
cruel abuſe. 

Lucian. Now I breathe again. And, I am 
ſure, I ſhall come to no harm, if you will only 


* Euripides Bacchæ, 385. 
be 
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be pleaſed to inform yourſelves how little 1 
have merited your reſentment. Throw away 
your ſtones, I beg of you, or elſe keep them for 
thoſe who deſerve them. 
Plato. What trifling! This very day you die, 
] tell you, 
Clad in a coat of ſtone, which fits you well *. 


Lucian. I beg, my good men, you will con- 
ſider well what you are about. Would you 
kill him, who has done more than any one be- 
ſides to merit your approbation ? Being of the 
ſame ſentiments, I have been your particular 
friend, always well affected to you. Really, if 
I may take the liberty of ſaying it, I have been 
in a manner the guardian of your ſtudies, to pro- 
mote which I have ſuſtained no little labour and 
difficulty. If you kill me, you will act very 
unlike yourſelves, It is enough for our late 
pretenders to philoſophy to fly into a paſſion, to 
be ungrateful, and unmindful of their obli- 
gations. 9 
| Plato. Did you ever hear ſuch impudence ! 


* Hom, II. III. 57, 
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We are all greatly obliged to you, to be ſure, 
You treat us as if we were ſlaves in good earneſt, 
Obliged ! We are obliged to you for abuſing 
us, for making us the conſtant theme of your 
intemperate merriment. 

Lucian. Where have I ever abuſed you? 
Name the time when. I have always been an 
admirer of philoſophy, have always praiſed 
philoſophers, have always been converſant in 
the works which you left us. Whatever J ſay, 
I ſay after you. I have no other way to get it, 


Like the Bee, I cull your flowers, and commu- 


nicate the ſweets to mankind. They praiſe me, 
while they recognize your property, telling me 


whence, and from which of you, and in what 


manner, I came by it. While thus I am com- 
mended for my ſkill in ſelection, the praiſe in 
reality is due to you, to the field fo richly diver- 
ſified with tints and beauties, requiring only to 
be gathered with judgement, and ſo diſpoſed as 
not to deſtroy the effect, one of another. And 
dares any perſon, after deriving ſuch advantages 
from philoſophers, pretend to ſay a word againſt 
his benefactors? To whom he owes all his con- 
ſequence ? Would you have me like Thamyris 

or 
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or Eurytus, the former of which contended 
in ſong with the Muſes that inſpired him, and 
the latter, aimed his arrow at Apollo, who had 
taught him to ſhoot ? 

Plato. All this you have learnt of Rhetori- 
cians. But it is not at all applicable to the 
preſent caſe, and only makes your audaciouſneſs 
appear in a worſe light, Not contented with 
doing us an injury, you have acted a moſt un- 
grateful part; for, the weapons, which by your 
own confeſſion were taken from us, you have 
turned againſt us, making philoſophy your aim, 
and determined not to ſpare any one of us. 
This 1s our reward for allowing you to roam in 
the meadow you talk of, and fill your boſom 
with the flowers; a cauſe ſurely ſufficient ta 
Juſtify our putting you to death ? 

Lucian, You are fo angry, that you will not 
attend to the merits of the cauſe. Little did I 
think it would ever come to this, that Plato, or 
Chryſppus, or Ariſtotle, or indeed any of you, 
could be ſo very ill-humoured—men, whom I 
thought the fartheſt from it of any in the world ! 
At any rate you will not think of putting me to 
death before I have been fairly convicted, before 


you 
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you haye heard any evidence. Men ſo worthy 
to be admired muſt decide by juſtice, not by vi- 
olence, hearing and admitting whatever can be 
brought in evidence on both fides of the queſ- 
tion. Fix on a judge, and then bring your ac- 
cuſation, either all in a body, or any one of 
you who may be ſelected for that purpoſe. I 
ſhall be ready with my defence. If it ſhould ap- 
pear, that I have done you wrong, and the 
bench ſhall ſa determine, I will ſubmit to be 
puniſhed as I deſerve; and more than that 
you will not attempt. But if, after a fair and 
full hearing, nothing ſhall appear againſt me, 
the judges will acquit me of courſe, and declare 
me innocent. You will then turn your reſent- 
ment againſt the impoſtors who have deceived 
you, and made you ſo angry with me. 

Plato. Turn the horſe looſe *! No no. You 
want an opportunity of outwitting the judges, 
and getting off. But we know you. You are 
a rhetorician, a pleader at the bar, and can 
model the cauſe in ſuch a manner, that, with a 


* Turn the horſe looſe, and catch him if you can, 
See the proverbs of Eraſmus, 


little 
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little bribery, of which you would make na 
ſcruple, the judge, let him be who he will, 
would pals ſentence in your favour, 

Lucian, Make yourſelves eaſy on that ac- 
count. I want no judge of doubtful character, 
to ſell me an opinion. I propoſe philoſophy, 
your own philoſophy, to be the umpire be- 
tween us. 

Plato. If you make us philoſophers judges, 
who are to be your accuſers ? 

Lucian. The ſame. I have more proof than 
I ſhall want; and am in ſo little concern for the 
event, that you are very welcome to accuſe me, 
and judge me too. 

Plato. What ſhall we do, Pythagoras and 
Socrates? What he ſays ſeems fair and reaſon- 
able. 

Socrates, Very well; let us proceed to the 
tribunal. Let us even take Philoſophy with us, 
and hear what he has to ſay for himſelf, We 
muſt firſt try him before we paſs ſentence, un- 
leſs we mean to follow the example of the rab- 
ble, who conſult only their own ill-humour, and 
meaſure juſtice by ſtrength of arm. We ſhould 
giye our enemies a ſine handle for defamation 

at 
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at that rate, we who boaſt of integrity! Wha 
could blame Anytus or Melitus* How could I 
find fault with them, if this man were to be ſto, 
ned to death without being heard in his own 
defence * ? 

Plato. Very true, Socrates, let us appeal to 
Philoſophy. She ſhall judge, and we will abide 
by her determination. | 

Lucian. Now you are wiſe men? This will 
be a legal proceeding. However, as I ſaid be- 
fore, keep your ſtones. You will want them 
before you haye done. But, pray, where is Phi- 
loſophy to be met with? I am ignorant where 
ſhe lives, though I have ſpent no little time in 
looking out for her habitation, wiſhing for her 
acquaintance, It is true, I met with ſeveral per- 
ſons in cloaks, with long beards, who pretended 
to come from her; but I found on enquiry, that 
they knew full as little about her as J did, either 


MA. TOT apuTHXy voales uilaa Co, without his allowance 
of water, alluding to the cuſtom of ſpeaking by the clep- 
ſydra, or water=clock, uſed in the Athenian courts of ju- 
dicature, to meaſure time between plaintiff and defendant, 


that neither party might have more talk than came to his 
ſhare. | 


giving 
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piving me no anſwer at all, the better to conceal 
their ignorance, or elſe directing me firſt to one 
door, and then to another. And thus it hap- 
pens, that to this day I continue a ſtranger to 
the place of her abode, Making uſe of my 
own conjectures, or following the ſteps of 
others, I went to a door, where I thought my- 
ſelf ſure of being right, from the great number 
of comers and goers, from their ſour looks, 
grave habits, and every appearance of intenſe 
thought. Mixing with the crowd, I gained ad- 
mittance, and beheld a female figure, dreſſed 
with an affectation of ſimple neatneſs. But it 
preſently appeared, that neither her hair, which 
ſhe wiſhed to be thought in the looſe flow of 
nature, nor the manner of her dreſs, Was 
artleſs and undeſigned. While ſhe pre- 
tended to know nothing of the matter, the 
pains ſhe had taken to ſet herſelf off to advan- 
tage were very manifeſt, On a cloſe inſpec- 
tion the factitious red and white on her face 
were. eaſily diſcerned, agreeing very well with 
her converſation. For, her words were thoſe of 
a hartot, delighting in the admiration of her lo- 
vers, and eager to receive their preſents, ſeating 

herſelf 
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herſelf cloſe by ſuch as were rich, and not 
deigning a look at thoſe who had nothing to 
give. Now and then I happened to get a fight 
of her golden necklace, like an eel in ſhape and 
fize; which when I diſcovered; I immediate- 
ly withdrew, pitying their infatuation who 
could thus be dragged by the beard, inſtead of 
being led by the noſe; wretched Ixions, em- 
bracing a cloud for a Juno ! 

Plato. All this might very well be ; for, the 
door of philoſophy is not ſo generally. known, 
Not that there is any neceſſity for our viſiting 
her at home. We have nothing more to do 
than to wait here in the Ceramicus till ſhe re- 
turn, as ſhe will preſently, from the academy, 
to take her uſual walk in the Pæcile. But, be- 
hold! here ſhe is! Obſerve how becoming her 
dreſs, how mild her look, how ſlow ſhe walks, 
how full of thought ! 

Lucian, 1 ſee a great many, whoſe figure, 
gait, and dreſs, are all alike; and yet only one 
of them can be Philoſophy. 


Plato. True; but, when ſhe ſpeaks, you will 
eaſily know her. 
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Philoſophy. Ha! Plato and Chryſippus above 
ground ! And Ariſtotle too, and the reſt of my 
very good friends and diſciples! What brought 
you back again? You ſeem angry. Has any 
thing untoward happened below? What priſo- 
ner is this you have got? What is his crime, 
theft, or murder, or ſacrilege? 

Plato. Worſe than the worſt. Even thy 
ſanctity, O Philoſophy, he has had the aſſu- 
rance to revile. He has abuſed us all, every 
individual of us. None eſcapes, who has 
given thy precepts a legacy to poſterity. 

Philoſophy. And this makes you all fo very 
angry ! Do not you know what treatment I met 
with from Comedy * at the feaſt of Bacchus ? 
Yet ſtill I was content to regard her as a friend, 
neither expoſtulating, nor going to law with her, 
but leaving her to play her feſtive pranks her 
own way. I knew very well, that nothing good 
is the worſe for being ridiculed ; but that, on the 


In the Clouds of Ariſtophanes, the Foote of Antiquity, 
with.whom the Athenians delighted to laugh, even at the 


expence of Socrates, the founder of philoſophy, as Lord 
Shafteſbury calls him, 


4 contrary, 
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contrary, what is beautiful, as gold for exanis 
ple, is ſo much the brighter, the more it is 
beaten. How comes it to paſs, that you are 
all of you ſo exceedingly provoked? Hold! 
you are ſtrangling the man. 

Plato. We heard what he had ſaid of us in 
the public aſſemblies, and aſked leave of ab- 
ſence for one day, only to puniſh him as he de- 
ſerves, 

Philoſophy. But you ſee he is defirous of 
ſpeaking; you do not mean to put him to 
death without hearing him! 

Plato. By tio means. We have referred our 
caſe entirely to you; and it reſts with you t6 
determine as you think right. 

Philoſophy. What does Lucian ſay ? 

Lucian. I ſay the very ſame ; knowing very 

well, that only from my miſtreſs Philoſophy 
the truth is to be expected. And it was not 
without my begging and praying, that the mat- 
ter is left to your deciſion, 

Plato. O, now you can call Philoſophy your 
miſtreſs! How long ago is it fince you treated 
her ſo contemptibly, offering this miſtreſs of 
yours to ſale by public auction, and willing to 

part 
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part with her and all that belonged to her for a 
couple of oboli? 

Philoſophy. Surely he could not thus diſgrace 
Philoſophy : it muſt have been ſome of thoſe 
impoſtors, who make uſe of my name as a cloak 
for their wickedneſs. 

Lucian. You ſhall ſoon be convinced of that, 
if you will only hear me. But do let us go 
into the Areopagus, or rather into the citadel, 
whence we can have a full view of all that paſſes 
in the city. 

Philoſophy. You, my friends, in tha mean 
time, may walk about in the Pæcile; and I 
will come to you when this buſineſs is over. 

Lucian. Pray who are theſe friends you ſpeak 
to? thefe ladies that look ſo well? 

Philoſophy: She with the maſculine appearance 
1s Virtue, that is Moderation, and next to her 
is Juſtice, with Learning going before. She 


who looks ſo dim, with ſo little colour in her 
face, is Truth. 


Lucian. I do not ſee her. 

Philoſophy. Do not you ſee that figure undreſ- 
ſed, unadorned, that ſeems as if in the act of 
ſlipping away and leaving the company? 


Vol. IV. E Lucian. ; 
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Lucian. Now I ſee her; and it is as much as 
I can do. But why not take them all with , 
us, that we may have a full court? Truth in 
particular I wiſh to be retained as advocate 
for me. 

Philoſophy. Very well. Come all of you 
with us. It cannot be thought troubleſome, 
as there is but one cauſe to be tried, and that a 
cauſe concerning ourſelves, 

Truth, You may go; but for my part, I 
do not want to hear what I know ſo well al- 
ready. 

Lucian. 'That may be; but it concerns me 
very materially, that you ſhould be preſent at 
the trial, to point out and explain the ſeveral 
circumſtances. | 

Truth. Then you muſt take my two little 
handmaids, who are ſo much attached to me. 

Philoſophy. Take as many with you as you 
pleaſe. | 

Truth. Come along then, Liberty, and Free- 
dom of Speech; that we may ſee what is to be 
done to ſave this poor man, this trembling in- 
nocent, this friend of ours, from the peril he 
is in, You, Conviction, may ſtay where you are. 

| Lucian. 
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Lucian. By no means, miſtreſs, let me intreat 
you, Let him come for one J beg of you. 
They are no ordinary monſters, with which I 
am to engage. Such is their inſolence, that 
they ſtand out againſt all evidence, and they are 
never at a loſs for ſome ſubterfuge or other. 
So that we muſt have Conviction at any rate. 
Philoſophy. Conviction then muſt go. But 
would it not be till better to take Demonſtra- 
tion too? | 
Truth. All of you, come all, as you all ſeem 
neceſſary. 
Ariſtotle. Do you mind him, Philoſophy ? 
He will gain over Truth to his ſide. 
Philoſophy, What, are Ariſtotle, and Plato, 
and Chryfippus, afraid of Truth's telling a lie 
tor him? 


Plato. No, not that. But he is fo very art- 
ful, and has ſuch winning ways with him, that 
he may pervect her. 

Truth. Never fear. Where Juſtice is, there 
is no danger of doing wrong. Come, let us be 

going. But pray what is your name? 
E 2 Lucian. 
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Lucian. My name is Free-ſpeaker, the ſon of 
Alethion *, the Son of Elenxicles . 

Philoſophy. Of what country are you? 

Lucian. Jam of Syria, bordering on the Eu- 
phrates. But why ſhould you aſk me that? 
Some of my adverſaries, I am very ſure, are not 
leſs barbarians than I am: their education in 
deed and manners do not indicate Solæ , nor 
Cyprus 4, nor Babylon , nor Stagira }. But 
what weight can that conſideration have with 
you, who will do juſtice to the purity of a 
man's mind, though his language ſhould be 
that of a barbarian? | 

Philoſophy. True! I had no occafion to aſk 
you that queſtion, But what is your pro- 
feſſion? It is proper to know that. 

Lucian. J am a hater of pride, of tricking, 
of lying, of vanity, and the whole tribe of thoſe 
who practiſe -them, no ſmall number, as you 
know full well. 


* From aan0y;, true. : 

+ From xe, proof, or conviftion. 

t The reſpective places, where Aratus, and Zeno, and 
Diogotas, and Ariſtotle, were born. 
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Philoſophy. By Hercules, your hatred has 
enough to do, 

Lucian. Yes indeed; and you ſee what I get 
by it, how many enemies I make, and what 
dangers I am expoſed to! But, with all my ha- 
tred, I have a profeſſion which is directly its 
oppoſite, the profeſſion of good-will. I am a 
lover of truth, of honour, of fimplicity, of all 
that is amiable in human nature; though I find 
very few objects of this my tender regard. 
With ſo many to hate, and ſo few to love, I am 
only afraid of being too expert in one part of my 
buſineſs, and of forgetting the other for want of 
practice. | 

Philoſophy. No, no; they both are yours, 
and you need make no diſtinction, as the two 
profeſſions are in reality one and the ſame, 

Lucian. You know beſt, To hate the bad, 
and praiſe the good, is quite in my way, 

Philoſophy. But hold ! we are now in the 
veſtibule of the temple, where our cauſe is to 
be tried. While we pay our adorations to the 
Goddeſs, the Ptieſteſs will make ready the 
benches. | 

Lucian. Now, Minerva, thou guardian of 


E 3 Athens, 
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Athens, lend me thy aid againſt the pride ang 
inſolence of men, whoſe perjurics ſound in thy 
ears every day of thy life, Exer attentive, thou 
alone eſpieſt all their actions; and now is the 
ime to rouſe thy vengeance. If 1 ſhould aps 
pear to have the worſt of it, and the black 
pebbles prevail, give me but thy ſuffrage, and 
J ſhall be ſafe ! 

Philaſophy. We are now ſeated, and ready to 
hear what you have to offer. Do you the ac- 
cuſers chooſe ſome one of your number, whom 
you think beſt qualified, to draw up and make 
good the charge; for there is no ſuch thing ag 
hearing you all together. When that is done, 
it will be your turn, Free-ſpeaker. | 

Philoſophers. Which of us will be the fitteſt 


for this undertaking ? 


Chry/ippus, I think, Plato, ſuch is your ſub- 
limity of thought, your admirable Attic ſweet» 
nels, the gracefulneſs of your manner, your 
talent of perſuaſion, your exquiſite ſkill, your 


* The Athenians uſed black and white ſhells or peb- 


bles, in giving their votes, beſore beans came to be the 
faſhion. 


exactneſs 
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exactneſs of method, ſo well-timed the bringing 
in of your proofs, and ſuch your copiouſneſs, 
that we muſt fix on you to open the cauſe, and 
be the manager for us all, You muſt remem- 
ber, and collect into one point, all that you 
have ſaid of Gorgias, or Polus, or Prodicus, or 
Hippias, not one of which was half ſo bad as 
he. Give us ſome ſprinklings of irony; and, 
every now and then, a neat little interrogatory 
in your own way. And cannot you contrive to 
bring it in, that Jupiter, who flies in his chariot, 
will be in a violent paſſion if this man ſhould 
eſcape ? | | | 

Plato. Do not pitch upon me for this buſi- 
neſs; 'I am a great deal too gentle for it. Dio- 
genes, or Antiſthenes, or Crates, or Chryſippus, 
will do much better. This is no time for diſ- 
playing the ſtrength or elegance of language. A 
Judicial conviction is required, and for that we 
muſt prepare. This free-ſpeaker, as he calls 
himſelf, is a rhetorician, a pleader by profeſſion. 

Diogenes, Let me be the accuſer ; I ſhall uſe 
very little ceremony with him, for I have been 
worſe uſed by him than any of you. To think 
of ſelling me for two oboli ! 


E 4 Plato. 
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Plato. With your leave, Philoſophy, Dioge. 
nes ſhall ſpeak for us all. And remember, 
fir, that you are not ſo much to attend to your 
own particular caſe as the common concern of 
every one here preſent, If we have our private 
differences one with another, this is no time for 
their diſcuſſion, nor for enquiring which of us 
may be moſt in the right. You are to ſhew how 
Philoſophy has bcen calumniated and :buſed by 
him; let her ſufferings direct your indignation. 
Say nothing of our ſets, or diſſenſions; but be 
relolute for the common cauſe, which is thus 
intruſted to your protection. Our all is now at 
ſtake; and it depends on the iſtue of this queſ- 
tion, whether we ſhall have our due honours, or 
be deſpiſed, as he would have us? 

Diogeres, Never fear ; you ſhall none of you 
complain of my backwardneſs. Though Philo- 
ſophy, from her natural mildneſs, ſhould ſub- 
mit to his arguments, and incline to give up 
the point, Iwill not. He ſhall find, that I do 
not carry my club for nothing. | 

Philoſ-phy. Do not talk of your club: this 
buſinels is not to be determined by blows, but 
arguments, and without delay; for, the water 


18 
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is poured in ®, and the eyes of the court are up- 
on you. | 

| Lucian. As Diogenes only is to accuſe, the 

reſt may be ſeated with you, Philcſophy, ready 
to give their reſpective ſuffrages. 

Philoſophy. Are you not afraid of them? 
Lucian. Not at all; the more the better. 
Philoſophy. You are a generous adverſary, 

Come then, be ſeated all of you, and let Dioge- 
nes begin. 

Diogenes. You, Philoſophy, are well ac- 
quainted with our conduct in life, and I have 
no occaſion to ſpeak to that. For, not to men- 
tion myſelf, who can be ignorant of the advan- 
tages derived to mankind from philoſophers, 
Pythagoras, and Plato, and Ariſtotle, and 
Chryſippus, and all of us in general? Yet 
could not all our merits ſave us from the ill 
tongue of this thrice-execrable - Lucian, as I 
ſhall proceed to ſhew. He has been contented 
to relinquiſh his profeſſion as a pleader at the 
bar, to give up all the fair fame thence ac- 
quired, that he might exert the whole force of 


* Into the Clepſydra. 
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his oratory, and employ the utmoſt extent of his 
art and experience, in abufing us. He calls the 
whole tribe of us jugglers and impoſtors; and 
has ſuch influence with the publick, that we 
forſooth are become of no other account than as 
objects of deriſion. You yourſelf, Philoſophy, 
by him have been expoſed to hatred and con- 
tempt. All your grave leſſons, by his manner 
of reciting them, are made to appear no better 
than nonſenſe; and thus it is that he diverts the 
multitude, He is applauded, and we are in- 
ſulted. For, ſuch is the diſpoſition of the popu- 
lace, that whatever is great and reſpectable 


they rejoice to ſee traduced and humbled ; 


and hence their delight in ſcandal and buffoonry. 
How did they exult, when they ſaw Socrates 
expoſed on the ſtage by Eupolis and Ariſtopha- 
nes, with a number of ridiculous circumſtances 
annexed to his character, no way relating to it! 
That indeed was only an audacious attack on an 


individual, and during the feaſts of Bacchus, 


when ſuch things were allowed, and conſidered 
as a part of the entertainment inſtituted in ho- 
nour of a laughter-loving God, But this man, 
before all the principal people, after long time 
for 
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for deliberation and reflexion, heaping together 
in a huge volume the very worſt of abuſe, pours 
it forth without ſparing on Plato, Pythagoras, 
Ariſtotle, Chryſippus, myſelf, and every body 
elle, without the privilege of a feſtival, and 
without any pretence of ever being offended by 
any of us. It might be ſome ſort of excuſe for 
him, if it had been done by way of retaliation, 
and if we had been the firſt to begin, What 
is moſt provoking is, that, all the while he is 
doing this, he takes upon himſelf your name. 
He pretends to act in the character of a Philo- 
ſopher; and, having got our triend Dialogue 
over to his party, he turns our own arms 
againſt us, This is not all; for, he has pre- 
vailed on our old companion Menippus to join 
in his ridicule, Menippus is the only one who 
is not here to aſſiſt on this occaſion. He has 
betrayed us, no doubt, and abſents himſelf on 
purpoſe. For ſuch offences, it is ſurely moſt 
juſt that he ſhould undergo a ſuitable puniſh- 
ment ; unleſs he can find means to pervert the 
teſtimony ut ſo many reſpectable witneſſes, who 
mult ſee the neceſſity of making an example of 
him, to deter all others from making ligut of 


5 Philoſophy. 
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Philoſophy. If we ſhould patiently put up with 
this, and not reſent ſuch infolence, every body 
would ſay, it was not owing to our moderation, 
but the effect of ſimplicity and folly. Indeed 
his late behaviour is too much for any patience ! 
We have been publicly cried in the marker, 
as ſo many ſlaves on ſale; and he has actually 
diſpoſed of us, as they ſay, at different prices, 
ſome for an Attic mina, and ſome for more. 
As to me, [I only ſerved for a laughing-ſtock ; 
villain as he is, he thought two oboli enough 
for me! After ſuch groſs affronts, how could 
we be otherwiſe than angry? And, now that 
we are .come from below, we intreat you to 
take our parts, and redreſs our grievances. 


Philoſophers. Well ſpoken, Diogenes! You | 


have ſaid excellently well that which we all 

wiſhed you to ſay, 
Philoſophy. A truce with your praiſes ! Pour 

in water for the defendant. Now, Free-ſpeaker, 


it is your turn to ſpeak, There is your water; 
do not let us loſe time. 


Lucian. But Diogenes has not ſaid enough, 
Philoſophy ; many charges, much heavier than 
any thing he has advanced againſt me, are paffed 

over 
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over in ſilence, for what reaſon I know not. So 
far am I from denying what I have ſaid, or ma- 
king any apology for it, that I had determined, 
before [ came, if he ſhould omit any thing, or 
I ſhould have forgot ahy thing before, to make 
amends for it now, by ſpeaking out all my 
mind, that you may know exactly what fort of 
people they were, whom TI offered to ſale ; inſo- 
lent impoſtors, whom I expoſed as they deſer- 
ved! And Ionly beg of you to be particularly 
attentive, and remark whether or not I ſpeak the 
truth concerning all or any of them. If what I 
{ay ſhould ſeem harſh and ſevere, it cannot be 
attributed to me, but to thoſe who have given 
occaſion toit. From the firſt of my acquain- 
tance with the many cruel neceſſities to which 
pleaders at the bar muſt ſubmit, of which de- 
ceit, lying, impudence, ſquabbling, and noiſe, 
may ſerve for a ſample, from that moment I 
took my leave of them, and made the beſt of 
my way to thee, O fair Philoſophy. Under 
thy protection, and charmed with thy beauties, 
| haſtened to paſs the remainder of my life in a 
peaceful harbour, ſafe from ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, Before I had well had a glimpſe of Phi- 

loſophy, 
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loſophy, it was impoſſible for me not to admire 
both her and her lawgivers, ſo ready in helping 
forward all ſuch as wiſh ro be happy, by laying 
down a precept ſo good and uſeful, when care- 
fully attended to; maxims by which a man is 
to direct his conduct, and proceed with a firm 
ſtep, with a fixed and ſteady eye. This is, alas! 
what few of your followers do! When I be- 
held men not enamoured of Philoſophy, but of 
the honourable diſtinction thence ariſing, aiming 
at no more than thoſe exterior attainments 
which are in the reach of every one, I was filled 
with extreme indignation, to think that a long 
beard, a ſolemn gait, and long cloak, were the 
paſsports to good fame, while their lives and 
manners were a direct contradiction to their 
aſſumed appearance, belying every precept of 
Philoſophy, and ſullying the qignity of the pro- 
feſſion. It ſeemed to me as if ſome actor in a 
tragedy, all ſoftneſs and effeminacy, ſhould 
undertake to play the part of Achilles, or The- 
ſeus, or Hercules, though ſo utterly unable to 
move one ſtep, or ſpeak one word reſembling his 
original, that even Helen, or Polyxena, would 
be aſhamed of making ſo unmanly a figure. 


Hercules, 


8 
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Hercules, rather than ſee himſelf ſo degraded, 
would knock out the brains of ſo ridiculous a 
mimic. I could as little endure to fee Philoſo- 
phy ſo ſhamefully miſrepreſented, to behold apes 
aſſuning the characters of heroes; and I 
thought of the aſs of Cumæ, who, putting on 
the ſkin of a lion, and making a horrid noiſe 
in the ears of the ignorant and affrighted Cu- 
means, wanted to paſs for a lion in good ear- 
neſt; till a ſtranger, who knew very well the 
difference between the two animals, put an end 
to his pretenſions with a good cudgeling. But 
what appeared to me worſe than all was this : 
if any of them are detected in a bad action, all 
the diſgrace falls on you; and Chryſippus, or 
Plato, or Pythagoras, or whatever other Philo- 
ſopher they pretend to follow, bears all the 
blame. Thus you, who have been ſo long 
dead, are made anſwerable for their bad lives. 
If you had been alive, you would have eſcaped 
this cenſure ; but you were departed and out of 
ſight, while the bad man who calls himſelf by 
your name brings it every day into diſgrace. 
The publick are eye-witneſſes of his actions; 
and require no other proof that both you and 


he 


=> 
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he are equally guilty. This being a proceeding 
too much for my patience to bear, I ſet about 
removing the blame from you, and laying it on 
thoſe who deſerved ir; for which, inſtead of 
acknowledging your obligations to me, you are 


bringing me before a court of juſtice. Let me 


only aſk you this queſtion + if I ſhould find any 
one of the initiated blabbing the lecrets of the 
Goddefles *, and ſhould expreſs my indignation 
at it, would you charge him or me with the 
impiety? Not me, ſurely, - When an actor 


fails in ſuſtaining the character of Minerva, or 


Neptune, or Jupiter, he is ſcourged for the 
indignity by order of thoſe preſiding over the 
exhibition ; and, I believe, the Gods are never 
angry with them for it, but, on the contrary, 
take it in very good part, when they ſee ſuch 
vile acting requited with a good, beating. That 
the part of a flave or a meſſenger ſhould not 
have juſtice done it, is no ſuch mighty matter; 
but to degrade Jupiter or Hercules, is ſhameful 
and abominable. This, too, ſeemed to me not 
the leaſt extraordinary, The generality of them 


* Ceres and Proſerpine. 


are 
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are for ever ſtudying your precepts; and yet 
they live as if the ſole purpoſe of their reading 
and thinking were to act directly contrary to 
whatever they learn. They talk of their con- 
tempt of riches and glory; that nothing is ho- 
nourable that is not good; they tell us never 
to be captivated with ſplendor, but to conſider 
the great as only our equals. All this, ye 
Gods! is truly fine and wiſe, and worthy of 
admiration. Yet do they teach theſe very good 
things for hire! They are the devoted ſer- 
vants of the rich; they open their mouths for 
money; they are more ſnappiſh than ſo many 
curs ; have leſs courage than hares; are more 
fawning than apes; more libidinous than aſſes ; 
more rapacious than cats; more quarrelſome 
than game-cocks! It is truly ridiculous to ſee 
them at a rich man's door, puſhing one another 
about, and ſcrambling for what they can get. 
At a feaſt, there is no end of their praiſing, any 
more than their eating; never ſatisfied with 
their ſhare, and never forbearing their imper- 
tinence ; but philoſophizing over their cups as 
long as they can hold them : while all but them- 
ſelves laugh at, and are ſick of, ſuch philoſophy. 
Vor. IV, F He What 
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What is worſe than all the reſt, though every in- 
dividual of them declares himſelf to be in want of 
nothing, the wiſe man being the only rich man, 
yet you will have him, in a little while after, 
coming to you to beg, and he will be very 
much out of humour if you give him nothing. 
Which is juſt as much in character, as if a man 
with a tiara and diadem, and every appendage of 
royalty, ſhould aſk chatity of a beggar. . When- 
ever he thinks there is a chance of getting 
any thing, you may be ſure of hearing a long 
ſpeech about the community of goods and the 
vanity of riches, What, ſays he, is filver or 
gold ? are they any better than the pebbles on 
the ſea-ſhore? But, if an old acquaintance, a 
particular friend, ſhould be reduced to aſk his 
aſſiſtance, though in the ſmalleſt degree, he 
holds this language no longer; he is dumb, 
can do nothing in it, can ſay nothing to it, and 
has quite forgot how he argued before. His 
many fine ſpeeches about friendſhip, and virtue, 
and goodneſs, are all vaniſhed in a moment; 
and thus' it is, that the daily diſputes in the 
ſchools prove to be no more than the battles 
of ſhadows ; winged words, that fly away and 
4 are 
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are gone. As long as there is no money in the 
caſe, they continue all very good friends. But 
let them once ſee an obolus, and there is im- 
mediately a breach of the peace, no place fot 
treaty or negotiation; the partnerſhip is diſſol- 
ved; virtue has taken her flight; and they are 
like ſo many dogs over a bone, flying out, 
biting, and ſnarling, and barking, over him 
that has got it in his mouth. There is a ſtory 
told of an Egyptian king, who trained a certain 
number of apes to the Pyrrhic dance. Apes 
are very docile animals, and fond of imitating 
human actions; fo that they improved very faſt 
under his care, and were ſoon fit to appear on 
the ſtage, on which they exhibited for a con- 
fiderable time, with great applauſe, in their 
maſks and purple robes; till at laſt an arch 
fellow, who had ſome nuts in his pocket, muſt 
needs throw a handful to the dancers, who no 
ſooner ſaw them than, forgetting their aſſumed 
character, and relapſing all at once into their 
own, began fighting one another for the beſt 
ſhare, Away went maſks and purple robes, 
torn all in pieces in a moment. And thus end- 
ed the Pyrrhic dance, to the no ſmall diverſion 
F 2 of 
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of every body preſent, Such was the cordudt 
of the apes; and ſuch is that of theſe pretended 
Philoſophers, whom I am accuſed of calum- 
niating. But I ſhall go on as I have begun; 
and never ceaſe expoſing them to contempt. 
Meanwhile, I am moſt ready to acknowledge 
and revere the genuine diſciples of Philoſophy, 
the zcalous obſervers of her laws. Of all ſuch, 
of all ſuch as reſemble you, far be it from me, 
while I am in my right ſenſes, to utter one op- 
probrious or uncivil word ! Indeed, how could 
I? Your lives are not like theirs. And is it 
not right in me to deteſt their inſolence, inſo- 
lence odious to the Gods? Or haye you any 
thing to urge againſt it? What do you ſay, 
Pythagoras, and Plato, and Chryſippus, and 
Ariſtotle? Have you any intereſt in their con- 
cerns? Is there any ſort of affinity or kindred 
between you? Juſt as much, I believe, as be- 
tween Hercules and a monkey. Unleſs, per- 
haps, their long beards, philoſophical prate, 
and ſour looks, are to make them paſs for your 
relations. Indeed, were they to act their parts 
well, they might be endured. But they are 
no more like Philoſophers, than the ſcreaming 


of 
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of the vulture reſembles the note of the nightin- 
gale, I have now finiſhed what I had to ſay; 
and I appeal to Truth herſelf to bear teſtimony 
ia my behalf, 

Philoſophy. Retire, Lucian; go to a little diſ- 
tance, a little farther,—W hat ſhall we do? 
What do you think of this ſpeech of his? 

Virtue. For my part, Philoſophy, I can only 
ſay, that I wiſhed myſelf under ground, while 
he was ſpeaking, ſo very true was every word 
he ſaid, and which in my own mind I could 
bring home to ſome one or other of them. 
His deſcriptions are moſt accurate, his exquiſite 
pencil delineates not only their bodies, but their 
minds, 

Philoſophy. J too, O Virtue, muſt own, that I 
bluſhed. But what do you think of it? 

Philoſophers. What can we think, but that he 
muſt be acquitted of the charge, and publicly 
recorded as our friend and bencfactor? Like 
the Trojans of old *, we ſee our complaints made 


This is an alluſion to a piece of loſt hiſtory, only to 
be recovered by conjecture. Thoſe Trojans, who pru- 
dently made the beſt of their way from their city, when 

F'3 they 
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a ſubject for a play, and may thank ourſelves 
for it. So let the player go on and proſper, till 
infamy overtake the enemies of the gods 
Diogenes. 1, Philoſophy, commend him highly; 
I retract all that I ſaid againſt him, and ſhall 


ever hereafter look upon him as a moſt ſteady 
friend. 


Philoſophy. Lucian, I give you joy. You are 
unanimouſly acquitted, and may now conſider 
yourſelf as one of us. 


Lucian, Humble ſupplications might become: 


me before, but now I may venture on a more 
elevated ſtyle : 


Still, ſtill, O Victory, deign on thine 
The wreath of triumph to entwine *, 


Virtue. Now for the ſecond cup , let us pu- 
| niſh 


they ſaw it on fire, may be "RIDE in their wander- 
ings to have ſtumbled on a playhouſe, in which the 
Deſtruction of Troy was the entertainment of the au- 
dience. | 

* Euripidis Oreſtes, v. 1688. 


+ In drinking, the firſt cup, which barely quenched the 
thirſt, was a libation to Olympian Jovez the ſecond, 
which began to exhilarate, was in honour of the heroes; 
and the third, indulged in by boon companions, was offer- 


ed 
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niſh thoſe who have abuſed us. Lucian ſhall 
be accuſer-general. 

Lucian. Well ſaid, Virtue, Syllogiſm “, 
my boy, do you turn your face towards the 
city and ſummon the Philoſophers to attend, 

Syltogiſm. Silence! Hear | The Philoſophers 
are all ordered to the citadel, to take their tri- 
als before Virtue, Philoſophy, and Juſtice. 

Lucian. They hear, but you ſee how few 
of them mind your ſummons, For, beſides 
their being afraid of Juſtice, the generality of 
them are ſo taken up with their attendance on 
the rich, that they have no time to ſpare, I 
tell you, Syllogiſm, if you wiſh to have them 
come, you muſt ſet about your buſineſs in this 
manner 


Philoſophy. No, no. Summon them yourſelf, 
Lucian, as you think beſt, 


Lucian, O, I can do it. Silence! Hear what 


ed to the preſerver, the deity who ſaved his votaries from 
the ſhame of being ſeen drunk. Eraſmi Adagia. 

* Syllogiſm, ſo aptly perſonified, was the fitteſt to bring 
the Philoſophers together, from his being ſo very intimate 


an acquaintance, Beſides, his very name denotes his talent 
for a ſummons. 
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I am poing to ſay, All you who call your. 
ſelves Philoſophers, all you who think your. 
ſelves entitled to be called fo, come to the cita- 
del, and you ſhall receive a donation, Two 
minz# and a cake of maize will be given to-each 
of you. Befides, whoever can ſhew a very long 
beard ſhall have a large bunch of figs into the 
bargain. As for Temperance, Juſtice, or Mode- 
ration, they are out of the queſtion ; there is no 
occaſion to produce them. Bur five ſyllogiſms 
are indiſpenſable; every man muſt bring his five 
ſyllogiſms ; otherwiſe how is he to paſs for wiſe? 


Two golden talents greet your eyes, 
Who wrangles beſt ſhall bear the prize “. 


Wonderful ! They have heard the ſound of the 
two minæ; and here they come in a crowd up 
the hill, puſhing one againſt another! Some are 
got to the Pelaſgicon+; others flock to the tem- 
ple of Eſculapius ; the Areopagus has them on 
all ſides ; and ſome are puſhing on to the monu- 
ment of Talus. Others have got ladders, and 


* Hom, II. XII. v. 50). 


+ The North wall of Athens ſo called from its foun- 
ders the Pelaſgi. 


ale 
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are climbing up the temple of Caſtor and Pollux. 
What a hubbub there is ! They are coming in 
cluſters all round us as thick as bees, 

Or leaves and flowers that deck the genial ſpring * . 
The citadel will be full of them in a minute. 
What a buſtle about taking their places ! Wal- 
lets, and Beards, and Flattery, and Impudence, 
and Clubs, and Gluttony, and Syllogiſms, and 
Avarice, all together | The few who came at the 
firſt ſummons can ſcarcely be ſeen ; being loſt 
in the crowd, and in the ſame dreſs, they are 
no longer diſtinguiſhable. Indeed, Philoſophy, 
I muſt ſay, you are highly blameable in not giv- 
ing your diſciples ſome mark, by which they 
may be known to a certainty ; for, as it is, 
the impoſtor frequently makes a more paſſable 
appearance than the character he aſſumes. 

Philoſophy. We will think of that by and by : 
at preſent our buſineſs is to receive our com- 
pany. 

Platoniſts. It is our turn ficſt. 


® Hom. II. II. 468. | 
+ Kaayſntor agonatiferlur, Hom, II. II. 463. 


Hiba- 
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Pythagoreans. No ſuch thing; it is our turn 
firſt; ſurely, Pythagoras was before Plato. 

Stoicłs. What nonſenſe is this! Are not we 
of the porch before all of you ? 

Peripateticks. Is there not money in the queſ- 
tion *? Then who is to be preferred to the Pe- 
ripatetick? 
| Epicureans, Give us but the cakes and the 
figs, and we will wait for the minz till the reſt 
are ſerved. | 

Academicians. Where are the two talents? 
We will ſoon convince you, that the Academi- 
cians are not to be trifled with. 

Stoicts. No! what, not in our preſence ? 

© Philoſophy. I will have no quarrelling. You 
Cynicks, why do you puſh and beat one another 
with your ſticks in this manner ? It was not for 
this you were ſummoned hither. I Philoſophy, 
aided with Virtue and Truth, am here to make 
trial of your ſeveral pretenfions. Thoſe 
amongſt you who ſhall be found real Philoſo- 


* The Peripateticks conſidered money as one of the 
good things of this life; and the Epicureans thought good 
eating a good thing, 


phers, 
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phers, by living in conformity with our decrees, 
ſhall receive our ſanction, and be happy. 
With regard to all ſuch impoſtors as are no 
way related to us, and have the vanity to boaſt 
of what does not belong to them, they ſhall be 
treated as they deſerve. Heyday ! what 1s the 
meaning of this? As I hve, they are burrying 
down the hill at the hazard of their necks! 
The citadel is in a manner empty! Thoſe only 
remain who have no fear of our deciſion ; and 
their number is very ſmall. Who waits here? 
Pick up the wallet, which that Cynick has left 
behind him. See what it contains; pulſe, I 
ſuppoſe, or a book, or ſome of his black bread. 

Lucian. No ſuch thing, I warrant you. Here 
is gold, and perfume, a holiday knife, a mir- 
ror, and a pair of dice, Theſe were the con- 
tents of the wallet. 

Philoſophy. A very honeſt fellow indeed ! 
Such was your viaticum ! 'Theſe things belong- 
ed to your profeſſion ! Theſe gave you a right 
to abuſe every body! Thus you became an in- 
ſtructor of youth! 

Lucian, You ſee what ſ-rt of perſons you 
have to deal with; and I think it becomes you 
to 


9 
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to deviſe ſome means of explaining what is ſo 
little underſtood, that the publick in general 
may know how to diſtinguiſh the good from the 
bad. You, Truth, are in duty bound to provide 
a remedy againſt the prevalency of lying, unleſs 
you wiſh to be overpowered by it, and have 
all characters jumbled together in a heap of 
confufion. | 

Truth, I think, as this Lucian appears to be 
a good ſort of man, and well affected to us, be- 
ing indeed one of your greateſt admirers ; if you 
pleaſe, Philoſophy, we will aſſign to him the 
taſk of diſcrimination. Let him take Proof 
along with him, that he may be the better able 
to determine the merit of every man calling 
himſelf a Philoſopher. Whenever he diſcovers 
a real friend of yours, let that friend be adorn- 
ed with a garland, and invited to the Pryta- 
neum *. On the other hand, whenever he de- 
tects any one of the numerous and villanous or- 
der of mere pretenders, let him be inſtructed to 
ſtrip him inſtantly of his cloak, and ſhave his 


* Where thoſe, who had deſerved well of their Coun- 
try, were ſupported at the public expence. 
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beard to the quick, with the ſame kind of 
knife that is uſed ſor ſhaving a goat. Let him 
then proceed to cauterize his forhead, or brand 
him between the eyebrows with the impreſſion of 
a fox, or an ape. 

Philoſophy. Well ſaid, Truth ! Lucian's cri- 
terion will be like that of proving the eagles. 
Not indeed, that the proof of theſe men is to be 
by turning their eyes to the ſun ; no, they are 
to be tried with gold, and glory, and pleaſure ; 
which if they be found to deſpiſe or diſregard, 
by all means let them be crowned. . But, if 
they eye the gold with the utmoſt eagerneſs, 
if they are unable to keep their hands from 
catching at it, then let them be ſhaved and 
ſtigmatized without farther delay. 

Lucian. Your orders ſhall be obeyed. And 
you will very ſoon behold by far the greateſt 
part of them bearing the impreſſion of foxes, or 
apes. There will be but a very few to be 
crowned, Would you have me bring any of 
them to you ? 


Philoſophy. How can you bring them back? 
They are gone. 


Lucian, 1 can manage them, if the Prieſteſs 
will 
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will lend me but for a moment the hook 
and the line, which the fiſherman made an of- 
fering of in the Pyræeus *, 

Priefleſs. Take them, with all my heart, and 
the reed + too, if you pleaſe. 

Lucian, You are very obliging. That no- 
thing may be wanting, I ſhould alſo be glad of 
a few figs, and a little gold. 

| Priefleſs. Take them. 

Philoſophy. What is the man about ? 

Priefieſs. He has taken the figs and the gold 
for baits, and has got a ſeat on the top of the 
wall, whence he lets down his hook into the 
city. | 
Philoſophy. Pray, Lucian, what is it you ex- 
pect to fiſh up, ſtones from the Pelaſgicum! 

Lucian. Silence, dear Philoſophy, and you 
ſhall ſoon ſee what I catch. Now, Amphitrite; 
now Neptune, ſhew your good-will to a brother 
fiſherman, and grant me good ſport! Ha! 
what do I fee? A huge pike? Or is it a 
gold-fiſh ? 

Proof. Neither the one nor the other, but a 


The great harbour at Athens. + The fiſhing rod. 
ſea- 


* 
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ſea · dog. He comes open-mouthed to the 
hook. He ſmells the bait. Now he touches 
the gold. You have him. Let us drag him 
up. 

Lucian. Lend a hand, Proof; lay hold of 
the line. Now we have him. Let us fee what 
famous fiſh it is. A dog! by Hercules! Only 
mind his teeth! How came this about, my 
good fir? You thought yourſelf ſure of a good 
meal under the ftones, but you are diſappointed, 
You are caught, and I will hang you up by 
your gills, for every body to ſee you. Let us 
examine the hook, Here is nothing upon it. 
He has gorged the bait, figs, and gold toge- 
ther. 


Diogenes. Then let him diſgorge, I ſay, and 
the ſame bait will do again, 

Lucian, Very well. But do you know who 
this is, Diogenes? Is there no relation between 
him and you ? | 

Diogenes. Not the leaſt, I aſſure you, 

Lucian. Then what do you ſay he is worth ? 


I valued him, I think, not long ago at two 
obolt, ; 


* Xqvoofpuge 
: Diog eness 
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Diogenes. Then you over-rated him; lie i8 
not fit to eat, and frighiful to look at, he is fo 
ugly ; in ſhort he is good for nothing. Toſs 
him back head foremoſt, and let down your 
hook for another. But take care; Lucian that 
you do not break your fiſhing-rod. 

Lucian. Never fear, Diogenes; there is no 
manner of danger. They are as light as fo 
many loaches, | 

Diogenes. Loaches indeed! Worthleſs enough 
to be ſure *! Up with them, however, at any 
rate. 

Lucian. What comes now? Here is a flat 
fiſh, that looks as it he had been cut into 
halves +. He ſnaps at the hook, and has ſwal- 
lowed it, We have him. Out he comes. 
What can he be ? 

Diogenes. He calls himſelf a Platoniſt. - 

Plato. O ſcandalous! A Platoniſt captivated 


by gold. 


The original is a pun not to be tranſlated, 

+ What we call a halibut is termed by the Germans 
halbfiſche, half fiſh: avs, flat, is an attempt at a pun 
on Plato, 


Lucian. 
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Lucian. Les, Plato; what ſhall we do with 
him ? 

Plato. Down with him. 

Diogenes. Now try for another. 

Lucian. If I may judge of fiſh under the wa- 
ter, I ſee a moſt beautiful one coming, finely di- 
verified with ſtreaks of gold upon his back. 
Do you not fee him, Proof? This, forſooth, 
paſſes for an Ariſtotelian, He was coming, 
but now he is gone back again, He is very 
wary in his motions. Now he comes. We 
have him. Out with him. 

Ariſtotle, Do not dire& your convetſation to 
me, Lucian; I know nothing of him. 

Lucian, If that is the caſe, Ariſtotle, I ſhall 
throw him down too, 7 

Diogenes. But behold ! I eſpy a vaſt number 
crowded together, all of the ſame complexion, 
and fo * rough and prickly, that one might as 
well handle ſo many hedge-hogs. A net would 
be moſt proper for them, if we had one. As it 
is, we muſt be content with catching him that 
is boldeſt, and comes firſt to the bait, 


* Alluding to the crabbed ſubtleties of the Stoics, 
vor. Iv. 0 Proc. 
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Proof. But, before you throw your line, 
you ſhould have it ſecured with wire, or they 
will bite it in two; ſuch is their eagerneſs after 
the gold. r 

Lucian. By your favour, Neptune, there goes 
my line again. Oho! they are fighting for my 
bait. Several of them are at work on the figs, 
while a great number are clinging to the gold, 
and will not let it go. This will do. One 
ſturdy fellow is fairly hooked. Come, Sir, 
what do call yourſelf ? But why am I talking 
to a fiſh, that can give me no anſwer > Do you 


canſwer for him, Proof, and tell me the name of 


his maſter. 
Prof. Chryſippus *. 
Lucian. Oh! now I know why he is ſo fond 


of gold; he has it in his name. But pray tell 


vs, Chryſippus, do you know any thing of 
theſe men? do they act under your directions? 
Cbryſippus. Do you mean to affront me? how 


can you ſuppoſe that any ſuch fellows belong to 
me? 


Lucian. Now you ſpeak like a man, Chry- 
ſippus; ſo let him go after the reſt. Whoever 


* Chryſippus, from Xguoos, gold. 
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ſhould attempt to eat him would be in great 
danger of being choaked. 

Philoſophy. You may leave off fiſhing ;. out of 
ſo many it would be no wonder if ſome one of 
them were to run away with your hook and 
gold too, for which you muſt be anſwerable to 
the prieſteſs. So let us take a walk. As for 
you, it is time for you to return to the place 
whence you came, that you may. not- treſpaſs 
upon your indulgence. Do you, Lucian, take 
Proof with you, and go round to them all, to 
erown them or brand them as I told you before. 

Lucian. Your orders, Philoſophy, -ſhall be 
obeyed. Farewel, ye beſt of men! We will 
ſet about our buſineſs immediately. Which 
way ſhall we go firſt, to the Academy or the 
Porch? Let us begin with the Lycæum; it 
will make no difference, I only know this, 
that, wherever we go, we ſhall have many. irons 
in the fire, and but little occaſion for crowns. 


G 2 ATTEN- 


| 
| 
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ATTENDANCE axp DEPENDENCE *. 


IT is no eaſy matter, my good Friend, to 
know where to begin, or when to have done, 
in relating what thoſe perſons muſt be obliged 
to bear, who, for the ſake of promotion, are 
defirous of obtaining the friendſhip of the Great, 
if that, indeed, is to be called friendſhip, of 
which the proper name is ſlavery, I muſt own, 
I have myſelf had no experience of it, and I 


hope I never ſhall ; but, from my acquaintance 


with many of thoſe who have, ſome in the 
midſt of their ſufferings, and others after their 


' deliverance from them, I am enabled, from 


hearing their lamentable tales, to recite them 
with ſome accuracy. After effecting their 
eſcape, like priſoners who have broken gaol, 


* The title in the original is, Tliygs rr r. prod aver lang 
on companions for pay ; the meaning of which is very 
intelligible to all Hangers-on, 


they 
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they are not a little pleaſed with an opportu- 
nity of telling their ſtory ; the remembrance of 
paſt miſery, and the means of getting rid of it, 
being always a welcome topic. And ſuch you 
know, as have gone through the whole cere- 
mony from beginning to end, being eye-wit- 
neſſes of every particular, are the perſons whoſe 
teſtimony may be moſt depended on; and there- 
fore I liſtened to them with no leſs attention 
than is paid to thoſe who relate their marvellous 
eſcapes at ſea. The ſhip-wrecked ſailors, with 
their heads clean-ſhaved *, come in crowds to 
the temples, where they talk over their perils 
paſt; waves mountains high, monſtrous pro- 
montories, ſtorms and tempeſts, toſſing things 
gverboard, broken maſts, and rudders loſt; 
till at laſt, by the aid of Caſtor and Pollux, 
or ſome other propitious deity, always at hand 


It was the cuſtom to make an offering of the hair, after 
ſhipwreck, to the tutelary deities of the ſea; for which 
many reaſons have been aſſigned, but none more ſatisfac- 
tory than that of an honeſt fellow, named Lucilius, who 
declares that, if the Gods would not accept his offering of 
hair, they muſt go without, for he had nothing elſe to give 
them, See the Anthologia. 
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on ſuch emergencies, to ſeat himſelf on the 
main-top, or ſland by the helm, the ſhip gets 
into ſafe anchorage by degrees, and the grate- 
ful paſſengers are freed from their alarms. In 
their tragical detail they appear as pious as 
they have been calamitous; expecting their 
intereſt with the Gods to open the pockets of 
men. But it is of domeſtic ſtorms that my 
ſufferers complain, They can recount waves, 
three- fold, five-fold, and ten- fold. When firſt 
they embarked, the ſea, they ſay, was calm 
and inviting; but the difficulties they had to 
encounter afterwards, in the courſe of their 
voyage, from thirſt, from ſicknels, and from 
ſalt-water, were paſt enduring ; from which 
they were at laſt relieved by getting on ſome 
craggy or hidden rock, leaving their wretched 
veſſel ſhattered to pieges, obliged to ſwim for 


- 


their lives, and eſcape as well as they could, 


naked, and deſtitute of all neceflaries. I have 
often fancied that, out of ſhame, they conceal- 
ed many circumſtances which they wiſhed to 
be forgotten, But whatever I have been able to 
gather from converſation on the ſubject, I ſhall 
not {cruple, my Timocles, to communicate to you 


withs 
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without reſerve, having long obſerved how much 
your views are directed to this their manner of 
life. For, in the firſt place, whenever the diſcourſe- 
has touched upon it, and if any perſon in the 
company happened to ſpeak in praiſe of a ſitu- 
ation, in which, dependant as it is, a man muſt 
needs be happy, as he has for his friends the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Romans, at whoſe tables he 
is molt ſumptuouſly entertained at free-coſt; 
that, when he is at home; he has a fine houſe 
to live in; that, when he travels abroad, he 
has every accommodation, every thing to make 
it agreeable; that he can loll at his eaſe in a 
chariot drawn by white horſes 3 and that at the 
ſame time he 1s well paid for enjoying all theſe- 
advantages; men, for whoſe uſe the earth con- 
tributes all her ſtores without their ploughing 
or ſowing *: whenever ſuch has been the ſub- 
ject of converſation in your preſence, how often 
have I ſeen you with your mouth wide open, 
ready to ſwallow the bait ! That I may there- 


* Untavght to plant, to turn the glebe, or ſow, 
They all their products te free Nature owe. 


Pope's tranſlation of the Odyſſey, b. 9. 
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fore acquit myſelf of all blame, nor give you 
any occaſion to ſay hereafter, that I ſtood hy 
unconcerned till I ſaw you fairly caught, and 
only came to relieve you with a pitiful tear 
when it was too late to help you; that you may 
not be able with any juſtice to bring ſuch heavy 
charges againſt me, I am reſolved to put it out 
of your power by making you previouſly ac- 
quainted with what you have to expect from 
firſt to laſt, And if, while you are yet out of 
the net, which admits of no eſcape when one 
you are in it; if, after carefully examining the 
crooked hook before you have it in your mouth, 
if, after trying it on your cheek, you do not 
find it ſharp and painful; if, after all, you refuſe 
your afſent to what | ſay; I give you leave to 
ſet me down as a pitiful fellow, who has no ſpi- 
rit for good living. You may then be as de- 
termined as you pleaſe, go to work with reſolu- 
tion, and ſwallow the bait like a ſea-gull. My 
whole difc.-urſe, though undertaken on your 
account, and to whom perhaps every particu- 
lar will apply, will neyertheleſs not be con- 
fined to Philoſophers, or thoſe who have embraced 
1 graye and ſteady courſe of life; but will extend 


ta 
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to men of letters in genera', to rhetoricians, 
and muſicians, and all others, who in their re- 
ſpective profeſſions think it no indignity to min- 
ple with the great“, and make a market of 
their talents. As all are treated nearly in the- 
ſame manner, it is manifeſt, that a Philoſopher 
is the leis to be excuſed, if he can ſubmit to be 
thus affronted by a malter who makes no diſ- 
tinction. Indeed, it will appear, in the courſe of 
this enquiry, that thoſe who do, and thoſe who 
ſuffer ſuch things, are equally deſerving of the 
conſequences; while I ſurely cannot be 
thought culpable, unleſs it be an offence to 
ſpeak the plain truth withour any reſerve, As 
for the common herd of flatterers, of daily proſ- 
tirutes for pay, they, are ſo mean, ſo abje&, ſa 
loſt to all ſenſe of what is becoming, that any 
attempt to reclaim them would be to no manner 
of purpoſe, nor is it worth while to {et about it 
fince, after all the affronts put upon them, they 
diſcoyer no inclination to leave their maſters. 
duch men meet with no more than they deſerve, 


* See an aſſay on the Alliance between men of learning 
and the great, by D'Alembert, 


5 Indeed, 
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Indeed, there is no one thing beſides, on which 
they would beſtow their attention ; and if, drag- 
ged involuntary from it, they would follow no 
employment whatever, being ſo very idle, ſo 
entirely uſeleſs, that they ſeem to exiſt for no 
purpoſe at all. For which reaſon they cannot 
complain, as they hold no bigher rank in the 
family, if they are uſed with as little cere- 
mony as a water-cloſet. On no better terms are 
they admitted; and their buſineſs is to take all 
that comes. But, with regard to men of merit, 
when ſuch is their condition, I cannot but feel 
my indignation ariſe, with a wiſh, it poffible, 
to reclaim them, and bring them back to their 
loſt liberty. Will it not then be doing them a 


Kindneſs, if, on duly wgighing the reaſons 


which induce them thus to degrade themſelves, 
F can prove their arguments frivolous and un- 
important? Thus may all the pretexts of a 
voluntary ſervitude be deſtroyed at once. The 
common excuſe is poverty, and a want of the 
neceſſary accommodations of life, which is con- 
ſtantly urged as an ample apology for this con- 
dyct. Poverty they conceive to be the moſt 
grievous of all evils, and the attempt to avoid 

it 
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it is always pardonable in their opinion. To 
which purpoſe the words of Theognis are con- 
tinually in their mouths: 


The man to poverty a prey, 
What can he do? What can he fay ? 

adding whatever terrible things other idle po- 
ets have thought fit to advance on the ſubject. 
And, indeed, if I could ever have diſcovered in 
ſuch engagements a real eſcape from penury, I 
ſhould have had little or nothing to object to 
them. But, as has bcen well obſerved by the 
celebrated Demoſthenes, their food is the food 
of the ſick : to the ſame regimen they muſt for 
ever ſubmit. ' Poverty is always before their 
eyes, it is always neceſſary to receive; and 
yet, while nothing can be refuſed, nothing can 
be laid up for a future day, Whatever is the 
donative, however bountitul, however frequent, 
all muſt of neceſſity be inflantly expended, 
Surely there would have been ſomething more 
of wiſdom in it, if the means had been deviſed 
not of enduring poverty, but of removing it, 
Such was the ſentiment of Theognis, who advi- 
ſes a man to get quit of it at any rate, even by 
throwing himſelf headlong into the ſea. But I 

cannot 
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cannot conceive how indigence is to ſupport in- 
dependence, If the man is ſtill poor and needy, 
ſill ſubſervient to another, how can he be ſaid 
to have eſcaped from poverty? He only impo- 
ſes upon hiniſelf. There are ſome, who affect 
to conſider poverty not as any object of dread or 
abhorrence in itfelf, but they ſay, they are diſa- 
bled from getting a livelihood by old age and 
infirmities : otherwiſe they ſhould be very wil- 
ling to work; but, as it is, they find this de- 
pendent ſtation the only eaſy method of obtain- 
ing ſupport. Let us confider this argument, 
and ſee whether they ſpeak the truth, whether 
what they get comes in greater plenty, or with 
more eafe, than to thoſe who take the moſt pains, 
That ready money does not come by wiſhing for 
it, that it is not to be procured without trouble, 
needs no proof; and indeed the abſurdity of 
ſuppoſing the contrary cannot be ſufficiently in- 
ſiſted on; in ſuch connections there is ſuch a 
ſeries of labour, ſuch continual troubles, ſuch a 
ſtock of health is requiſite to ſuſtain the thou- 
ſand attacks conſtantly made on the conſtitu- 
tion, wearing out a man's ſpirits every day of his 
life! But theſe ſhall be more particularly conſi- 

dered, 
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dered, with many other inſtances of difficulty 
and diſtreſs. At preſent it may be ſufficient to 
obſerve, that the common excuſes for this bar- 
ter of liberty have no foundation in truth. 
The truth, which is never told, is, that, for 
the ſake of pleaſure, they ruſh full of hopes into 
great houſes, being ſtruck with the ſight of fil- 
ver and gold, hugging themſelves with the 
thoughts of luxury and high living. What a 
quantity; ſay they, ſhall we be able to ſwallow, 
when there is nobody to ſtop our mouths ! Such 
are the inducements that lead men aſtray, and 
make flayes of thoſe who before were free; 
not the want of neceſſaries, as is pretended, but 
the defire of things very unneceſſary and very 
expenſive. Accordingly thoſe wretched lovers 
experience the moſt contemptuous treatment 
from the hackneyed objects of their paſſion, be- 
ing in continual purſuit of pleaſures, which they 
are never permitted to enjoy, it being no ſecret, 
that enjoyment would extinguiſn love. To 
prevent which, the greateſt precaution is made 
uſe of; whilſt it is equally neceſſary to keep 
alive the lover's hope, leſt deſpair ſhould dimi- 
niſh, or deſtroy, all the ardour of his defires. 

Smiles 
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Smiles and promiſes of great things to be done 
ſome time or other are always made, and never 
performed. Mean while old age inſenfibly 
creeping! on overtakes each party ; it is then too 
late for the one to love, and the other to be 
kind. Thus their whole life is conſumed in no- 
thing better than unavailing hope. Indeed, to 

a man ſo devoted to pleaſure as to undergo any 
thing for the ſake of obtaining it, ſome allow- 
ance may be made, provided he ſucceeds. 
Only let him not have the baſeneſs to ſell him- 
ſelf for it, nor expect in ſiavery the joys of li- 
berty. However, if he can be pleaſed with 
ſuch a condition of life, let him. To me it 
ſeems aſurdity and madneſs to ſuffer ſo much 
for no other object than the baſe hope of being 
pleaſed. The trouble is certain; but that which 
is to repay it they have never ſeen come to 
paſs; nor indeed, if they rightly conlider, is 
there any chance for it. The companions of 
Ulyſſes, when they had taſted the lotos *, neg- 
lefted their duty, and could think of nothing 
but the ſweets on their lips. Such forgetfulneſs, 


* Hom, Od. XI. 
when 
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when the mind is ſo agreeably employed, may 
admit of ſome excuſe. But, for a man ready to 
ſtarve, to ſtand by and look on, while another 
is ſtuffing himſelf with the lotos, of which he 
never offers to give him a taſte ; to be regard- 
leſs of what he ſhould do for himfelf, and fool- 
iſhly led to believe, that he ſhall be invited to 
partake of the good thing ſome time or other, 
nobody knows when; this is acting a part ſo 
truly ridiculous, as to provoke all the aſperity 
of the poet. And yet this, or nearly this, is the 
caſe of thoſe who give themſelves up to the 
humours of the great. It is true, ſome might 
be named, who aſſociate with men of high birth 
and embroidered coats merely for the honour of 
it; ſuch perſons are to be found, who are 
proud of being thus exalted, as they- think, 
above the vulgar; though, for my part, give 
me ſomething better than his converſation, or J 
would not thank a king for his company. But, 
ſuch being the principles on which they pro- 
ceed, let us conſider with ourſelves what they 
muſt undergo, to obtain admittance to this deſi- 
rable privilege, and what are the conſequences 
which follow the obtaining of it, Above all, let 

| us 
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us attend to the winding up of the play. Vile 
as this acquitiuon is, no one can ſay, that it is 
eaſily made. that no ttouble is neceſſary, that 
merely to wiſh it is ail that is required. On the 


contrary, the difficulty is extreme, Much hur- 


rying about from one place to another, conſtant 
attendance at the great man's gate, early rifing, 
waiting and joſtling, patience and perſeverence, 
though the door ſhould be ſlapped in your face 
by the Syrian porter *, who abuſes you in bro- 
ken Greek; taking your ſtand under the auſpi- 
ces of a Nomenclator from Africa, who muſt be. 
bribed to remember your name; beſides all 
this, you will find it neceſſary to dreſs far above 
what you can afford, that your appearance may 
be anſwerable to the ſtation you aſpire to; you 
muſt chooſe the colour that takes moſt with 
your patron, or he will ſay, it is no livery of 
his; you muſt ſtick cloſe to his heels, or get 
puſhed before him,. if you can, that you may 


*The antient nobility appeat to have had the fame filly 
predilection for foreign domeſticks that many of our mo- 
derns have, who require more fawning than is to be 
found in their own country. | 


appear 
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appear to be one of the train. And, after all, do 
not flatter yourſelf with being noticed ; it is poſh- 
ble many days may paſs before you have the fa- 
your of a look. But if, in ſome propitious mo- 
ment, you ſhould be ſo very happy as to catch 
his eye, and be called to, to anſwer ſome idle 
queſtion, then are you at a loſs how to behave, 
you know not what to ſay or do, the ſweat runs 
down your face, your head is giddy, your knees 
knock together, to the great diverſion of all 
preſent. You are aſked perhaps, who was king 
of the Greeks; you anſwer, a thouſand ſhips. 
Good-natured men may call this modeſty ; but 
men of ſpirit give it the name of ſheepiſhneſs, 
and the ſpiteful pronounce it ignorance. After 
this firſt experience of the danger of expoſing 
your complaiſance on ſuch ſlippery ground, you 
depart, aſhamed of yourſelf for not ſetting a bet- 
ter face upon it. At laſt, after paſſing many an 
anxious day, and many a ſleepleſs night, not 
contending for Helen, or Priam's Troy, but 
with the hopes of obtaining half a dozen oboli ; 
then, if perchance ſome friendly deity interpoſe, 
your examination is to commence, and you are 
to be queſtioned as to your proficiency in letters ; 

Vor. IV, H 1 
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no unpleaſant buſineſs to the great man himſelf, 
as he is ſure of being prailed at all events; 
while to you it is hardly of leſs concern, than 
if your very life and ſoul were at ſtake; for 
with good reaſon you ſuppoſe, that, if you ſhould 
be rejected in your firſt attempt, it will be in 
vain for you to make a ſecond; your mind of 
courſe muſt be diſtracted, your attention turned 
a thouſand ways at once. Suppoſe you have 
competitors, theſe you muſt envy, you fear 
and hope by turns, you fancy yourſelf deficient in 
expteſſion, and you conſult the great man's 
countenance. If that ſhould confirm your ap- 
prehenſions, you give up all as loſt ; but, ſhould 
he vouchſafe a ſmile, then are your hopes alive 
again, and you are mightily rejoiced. Still you 
are to look for concealed enemies, who will de- 
tract from your pretenſions, and lie in wait to 

attack your reputation. Only think of a grave 

man with a long beard and hoary locks being 

examined, whether he poſſeſſes any uſeful 

knowledge; which ſome, perhaps, may admit, 

and others flatly deny! The whole of your 

paſt life is now to undergo an inquiſition ; on 

which occaſion, if any one of your neighbours, 

either 
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either from envy, or from ſome trifling affront, 
takes upon him to charge you with the moſt 
groſs immorality, he is received as an evidence 
ſent from Jove : while, on the other hand, if 
all agree to commend you, ſuch teſtimony is 
looked upon as ſuſpicious, doubtful, or cor- 
rupt. Your only chance of ſucceſs is ih being 
ſo very fortunate as to meet with no oppoſition. 
Grant but this, and all indeed goes well. The 
great man praiſes all you ſay, and his confiden- 
tial friends have no one objection to make. His 
lady is of the ſame mind, nor does the ſteward, 
nor the butler, ſay any thing againſt it, No one 
has a fault to find; every circumſtance is auſpi- 
cious, and you are made happy. You have 
conquered, and are crowned with an olympic 
wreath. Nay, you have taken Babylon, and 
the citadel of Sardis is your own. You ſhall 
poſſeſs the horn of Amalthæa, you ſhall milk 
the hens. Indeed, there 1s no ſaying how many 
good things are your due, as the recompence of 
ſuch toils and troubles. The foliage of a gar- 
land is a mere nothing; you are entitled to a 
ſubſtantial ſtipend, money at your command, 
and extraordinary honours into the bargain. 

H 2 Now 
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Now you are to reſt from your labours, to bid 
adieu to your troubles, your watchings, your 
running through thick and thin, Now are your 
wiſhes accompliſhed, you can ſtretch yourſelf 
out to ſleep at your eaſe, with no other buſineſs 
but that which you have engaged to do, 'and 
are to be paid for. Thus, Timocles, the caſe 
certainly ſhould be; nor could it be any great 
hardſhip to your neck to bear ſo light a yoke, 
eſpecially when it is ſo well gilded. That 
would be nothing, if that were all; but matters 
are quite otherwiſe. There are in this manner 
of living a thouſand circumſtances intolerable 
to a man of education. Hear what [ proceed to 
ſay, and conſider with yourſelf what liberal ſpi- 
rit could ſubmit to them patiently for a mo- 
ment. We will begin, if you pleaſe, with your 
firſt ſupper, the earneſt of what is to follow. 
A ſpruce domeſtic comes to invite you, and, as 
you would not be thought ungenteel, you find 
it neceſſary to ſlip at leaſt five drachmæ into his 
hand. At firſt he pretends to refuſe taking your 
money, begs to be excuſed, ſaying, he cannot 
think of any ſuch thing from you ; but at laſt 
ſuffers himſelf to be perſuaded, and goes away 

laughing 
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laughing at you. You then waſh yourſelf, put 
on your beſt clothes, and ſet out, taking care 
at the ſame time not to be before the reſt of the 
company. Going too ſoon is not polite ; and 
going laſt is giving yourſelf airs, and your 
friends trouble. Obſerving therefore ta be juſt 
between the two extremes, you make your entry, 
and are honourably received, being directed to 
take your place a little above the great man, 
near one or two of his old acquaintance, You 
are now as much ſtruck with admiration, as if 
you had entered the manſion of Jove, and know 
not what to make of any one thing that paſſes. 
All is new and ſtrange, and all eyes are employ- 
ed in watching how you behave. Even the 
great man himſelf is curious on the occaſion, 
and gives his ſervants their cue to obſerve your 
motions, and whether you do not every now and 
then caſt a longing eye on the lady of the houſe. 
Nor is this confined to the ſervants of the family; 
for, thoſe who attend on the gueſts are equally 
quick-ſighted in diſcovering your confuſion, and 
make your ignorance and uncouth mannner the 
ſubject of their merriment. They all conclude, 
that you never can have ſupped at ſuch a houſe 

H 3 before, 
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before, or you would not be ſo much at a loſs 
what to do with your napkin. It is eaſy to con- 
jecture your diſtreſs, when you neither dare ven- 
ture to call for wine, though you very much 
wiſh it, left you ſhould be thought too greedy of 
it ; nor, amidſt all that order and variety of 
good things placed before you, know which 
of them to put your hand to, where to begin, 
nor where to end. Your only reſource mult be 
to watch the motions of your next neighbour, 
and imitate him in all the neceſſary ceremo- 
nies of a good ſupper. Your mind is variouſly 
affected; every thing you ſee and hear perplexes 
you. One while you felicitate the great man on 
fuch delicious living, admiring his abundance, 
his gold, his ivory; another while you look 
down on your own inſignificance, juſt beginning, 
as you fancy, to emerge. Then you look for- 
ward, and imagine yourſelf become an object of 
envy in the conſtant enjoyment of every luxury, 
which is to be always equally ſhared between 
you and your maſter ; Bacchanalian days to laſt 
for ever! Perhaps too the handſome youths in 
waiting beſtow their ſmiles, the better to ſet off 

your 
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your future proſpects. No wonder you think 
of Homer's words: 


Trojans, and booted Greeks, who blames your broils, 
When ſuch a prize awaits your tedious toils * ? 
And now comes the libation to friendſhip. 
When, calliug for a great cup, he drinks to you 
as preceptor, or tutor, or whatever it is the hu- 


mour to call you. You are to return the com- 


pliment, but can find nothing to ſay, and thus 
betray your want of breeding. However, this 
drinking to you raiſes the envy of many an old 
acquaintance, the preference given to you being 
by no means agreeable ; a new-comer, an up- 
ſtart, to be thus diſtinguiſhed, and the ſervice of 
ſo many years to paſs for nothing! Thus they 
run on: Our evils are now complete. To be 
put lower than a fellow, who never before ſet 
a foot in the houſe ! But this is Rome, which 
opens its gates to none but hungry Greeks . 
I wonder what adyantage they pretend to have 
over us; unleſs indeed it be ſuch a fine thing 


* Hom, II. III. 186. The words of the old men on 
ſeeing Helen. | 


+ Grzculus eſuriens. Juvenal. 
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to bring out a few miſerable phraſes !'* Ano. 
ther cries, “ did not you mind how he drank? 
how he ſeized and devoured every thing he laid 
his hand on? he, who never knew plenty be- 
fore, unleſs it were plenty of faſting ! Never 
before now, even in a dream, did he taſte white 
bread &, pheaſant, or turkey: only mind him! 
he looks as if he would not leave us ſo much 
as a bone to pick.” © Ye fools,” ſays a third, 
% do but let him alone, and, before a week 
goes over his head, you will ſee him with as lit- 
tle reaſon to rejoice as you have, Juſt at pre- 
ſent, indeed, he is in ſome requeſt, and, hke a 
pair of new ſhoes, will not be neglected; but 
by and by, like thoſe ſhoes when dirty and old, 
he muſt be contented to lie under the bed, and 
make no better figure than we do.” A great deal 
of converſation like this will go round; and there 
will not be wanting thoſe, who will ſtick at no- 


* White bread was a rarity in ancient Greece; and fa 
it ſeems to be in modern Spain, if what is told by Wagen- 
ſeilius be true. A certain Spaniard, he ſays, being enter- 
tained by a prince, uſed ever after to flick crums of white 
bread on his cravat, that every body might know how well 
he lived, | 
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thing to diſparage your character. Thus it is, 
that you may claim the banquet as all your own, 
hardly a word being ſaid on any other ſubject 
beſides you. Not being accuſtomed to it, the 
wine diſagrees with your ſtomach, and you find 
yourſelf ill at eaſe, What is now to be done? 
To get up and leave the company, is not good 
manners; and to ſtay, you feel, is not ſafe, The 
drinking continues, one ſtory begets another, 
and there is no end of all the fine things which 
the great man wiſhes to entertain you with, All 
this while you are miſerable, and can think of 
nothing elſe. The fights, the finging, the 
playing, the fine performers, are all loſt upon 
you, who neither hear nor ſee. And yet the 
miſchief is, that praiſe them you muſt *, though 
in your own heart you wiſh for an earthquake to 
knock down the houſe, or at leaſt a cry of fire 
to break up the company. Such, my friend, is 


* When the emperor Nero performed on the Stage, 
if we may believe Hiſtorians, ſo grievous to his audience 
was the neceſſary tribute of involuntary praiſe, that it 
was no unuſual thing for a man to feign himſelf dead, 
ia order to be carried home, when he could find no other 
pretence for leaying the theatre, 
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your firſt and ſweeteſt ſupper ; not ſo much ta 
my mind as a repaſt of ſalt and onions, of 
which I could eat juſt as much as I liked, and 
when I liked. For, not to mention the unſa- 
voury fumes of indigeſtion, or the neceſſity of 
riſing in the night to eaſe your ſtomach, you 
are after that to undergo the formality of a 
meeting the next day, when your ſalary is to be 
ſettled, and the time of receiving it. Accord- 
ingly you are ſummoned, and being ordered to 
take a ſeat, in the preſence of two or three 
friends, thus he begins: © From what you have 
already ſeen, you can be no ſtranger to my man- 
ner of living. No ſuperiority here, you ſee; 
nothing of pomp or ſtate ; all are on a level, 
Here you may believe yourſelf at home, being 
maſter of the houſe as much as I am, It would 
be a ſtrange thing indeed, if, after repoſing the 
greateſt of all truſts; if, after making you my 
confident; if, after committing my children ta 
your care (ſuppoſing him to have children in 
want of education); it would be ridiculous in- 
deed, if, after all this, I could conſider you in 
any other light than a ſecond ſelf. I am well 
convinced of the moderation of your deſires, 


You 
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You are ſenſible that virtue is its own reward, 
and did not viſit me with any mercenary view, 
but from pure good-will, and with the proſpect 
of honour befare your eyes. Vet, notwithſtand- 
ing, I think that we ſhould come to ſome 
agreement, and I beg you will mention it. 
This, my goad friend, you will do without for- 
getting the preſents, which you may expect to 
receive on the annual feſtivals ! preſents, which 
there will be no danger of my omitting to make, 
though you ſhould not ſay a word about them. 
Many ſuch occaſions, I need not tell you, oc- 
cur in the year; and, knowing this, you will 
require nothing unreaſonable, Men of learning 
are above all pecuniary conſiderations,” With 
theſe fine ſpeeches he feeds your hopes, and you 
are fairly won, You, who had been dreaming 
bur juſt before of talents, eſtates, and houſes, 
begin now to lower your ſtrain, However, you 
ſtill flatter yourſelf with his fair promiſes ; and 
think he muſt have bad ſome meaning, when 
he talked of all things being in common be- 
tween you, Alas! you little thought it was 
but talk ! | : 


The 
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The drop may wet your lips, yet leave you dry *. 

At length, ſuch is your modeſty, you defire 
him to make his own terms; which he affeas 
to decline, and begs one of the company to 
undertake the buſineſs between you; fixing on 
ſuch a ſtipend as may not be too much for him 
to afford, who has ſo many other more neceſ- ' 
fary expences, nor unbecoming you to accept, 
On this an old favourite, inured to flattery 
from his very childhood, immediately pro- 
nounces you a moſt happy man, to have the fin- 
gular good fortune of thus obtaining what ſo 
many others have longed for in vain. You are 
now admitted, he tells you, to the friendſhip 
and to the table of him who keeps the beſt 
houſe in the Roman dominions; a happineſs 
which, if you do but know how to value and 
uſe with moderation, makes you richer than 
Crceſus and Midas put together. Seeing, ſays 


* Hom. Il. xxii. 495% Kee py tin, UTgwny e PLA 
are the words of Andromache, bewailing her orphan ſon, 
and foreſeeing the cold comfort of his father's friends, on 
whoſe garments he will hang in vain for protection. Pope's 
tranſlation of the paſſage is very beautiful ; but he has not 
been able to copy the exquilite touches of his maſter's pencil. 
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he, as I do every day, ſo many perſons of diſ- 
tinction willing, if it could be purchaſed, to 
pay any price for the mere honour of thus 
living with him and being ſeen in his company:; 
I cannot find words to expreſs your felicity, 
when, over and above all theſe privileges, you 
are to have a ſalary for accepting them. Here 
he names ſome paltry ſum or other, far below 
what you had expected, which, he ſays, you 
cannot but think quite. ſufficient, unleſs you 
are determined to be unreaſonable. And now 
nothing remains for you but to take all in good 
part: you are caught in the net, and cannot 
eſcape. You ſubmit to the rein, ſhut your 
mouth on the bit, and quietly carry your rider, 
who neither pulls-in your head, nor ſpurs you 
too hard, till he ſees you grown perfectly gen- 
tle. And thus you become the envy of the 
neighbourhood, who look upon you as the 
only favourite of the family ; though you your- 
ſelf are not quite fo ſenfible of your happineſs. 
You wiſh, however, you could believe what they 
ſay ; and flatter yourſelf that things will be 
better by-and-by : but the contrary turns out 
to be the caſe; and your good - luck, like that 

of 
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of Mandrabulus &, runs retrograde every day: 
By degrees, you get an imperfe&t glimpſe of 
your ſituation; and begin to perceive, by a 
dim kind of light, that your golden hopes were 
only ſo many golden bubbles; but that your 
troubles have ſubſtance in them, are grievous 
to be borne, inevitable, and without intermiſ- 
fion. Perhaps you will aſk me what they are. 
You cannot ſee any thing troubleſome, you ſay, 
in ſuch a life as we are talking of, and cannot 
comprehend what I mean by calling it grievous 
and intolerable. Very well, my good fir, only 
give me a patient hearing, and then deny it to 
be a life of labour, or rather acknowledge in it 
every thing that is mean, baſe, and ſervile. 
Firſt of all, remember that your liberty is gone, 
you are no longer a gentleman. Family, free- 
dom, anceſtry, are to be left out of doors from 
the moment you thus diſpoſe of yourſelf, Li- 


* An honeſt fellow of Samos, who ruined himſelf by 
his gratitude. Having found a treaſure, he expended it 
in annual offerings to Juno. The firſt year he gave her 4 
golden ſheep ; the ſecond, one of filver; but, in the 
thixe year, he found his circumſtances ſo reduced as to 
afÞrd his goddeſs nothing better than braſs, 
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berty, you may be ſure, will not go along with 
you on ſo degrading an errand; for, how irk- 
ſome ſoe ver the name, a ſlave you muſt be to 
all intents and purpoſes; not the ſlave of one 
perſon only, but of many, without once look- 
ing up from morning to night ; and all this for 
the vileſt pittance. What makes the matter 
ſtill worſe, as you have not been bred to it from 
your early youth, but are to ſet about it in ma- 
ture age, it can hardly be expected that you 
ſhould be able to acquit yourſelf with much 
credit, or be thought a good penny-worth. 
Whenever the thought of your loſt liberty 
comes acroſs your fancy, you cannot but revolt 
at your condition, and bear your ſervility with 
a very bad grace, However, bear it you muſt, 
and are not to ſuppoſe yourſelf the leſs a ſlave 
becauſe you are not the ſon of ſome Pyrrhias or 
Zopyrion, nor have been hawked in the ſtreet 
like a Bithynian. This makes no difference. 
Like Pyrrhias and Zopyrion, you muſt be glad 
once a month to hold out your hand for what you 
can get, and what more does the ſlave that is ſold? 
There is no need of a crier for one who has been 
offering himſelf ſo long in the market to the 
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beſt bidder. You pretend to be a philoſopher z 
let me aſk you a queſtion. If you had fallen 
into the hands of a robber, had been taken by 
a pirate who had ſold you, would you not have 


thought it a moſt grievous misfortune? If any 


man had ſeized on you as his property, wovld 
you not have called out luſtily to the laws for 
protection? Would you not have found your- 
ſelf ſo ill-uſed as to ſtir heaven and earth upon 
the occaſion ? And yet, at a time of life when, if 
you had been a ſlave from your birth, you might 
reaſonably have begun to expect your liberty, 
for the take of a few oboli you are ready to ſell 
yourſelf, your virtue and wiſdom, all together ! 
Have you forgot all the fine ſpeeches of Plato, 
of Chryſippus, and Ariſtotle, full of the praiſes 
of liberty and the utmoſt abhorrence of ſlavery ? 
And do you feel no ſenſation of ſhame at the 
thought of being huſtled in a crowd of raſcally 
paraſites, ſnuffing out a meal? you, all the 
while, amongſt tuch a multitude of Romans, 
the only per!on that appears in a foreign cloak, 
the only perion whole bad Latin proclaims you 
a ſtranger ! What think you of ſcrambling for 
a lupper amidſt the noile of a promiſcuous 
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heap, made up for the moſt part without any 
regard to character, country, or condition? 
You deal out your praiſes with no good-will ; 
and are obliged to drink more than you can 
bear, though to be called up in the morning 
by the ſound of a bell, before you have had 
half your ſleep, that you may run on errands 
with the reſt of your fellows, carrying yeſter- 
day's dirt ſtill ſticking to your heels. Was 
there no pulſe, no cabbages, to be had? had 
the refreſhing fountains ceaſed to flow, that you 
ſhould be driven to this? No, no; you did 
not want pulſe and water; you had ſet your 
heart on ſweetmeats, rich diſhes, and delicious 
wines. Like a ravenous pike, you are hooked 
by the gullet; and are you not tightly ſerved ? 
How well are you rewarded for your liquoriſk 
taſte! You are no more than an ape, with a 
fine collar round his neck, kept for diverſion, 
Like the ape, you may pleaſe yourſelf with 
your plenty, but the figs which you eat are the 
price of your liberty. Liberty, with all het 
attendant train, Liberty is gone, no more to be 
mentioned. It would not be ſo bad if this 


were all, and you had only exchanged one 
Vor. IV. [ 
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name for another. But let us ſee whether, in 
your new ſituation, you have not the toils of a 
ſlave, a taſk as intolerable as that of Dromo or 
Tibius “. For, as to your learning, on account 
of which he preteuded to engage you, that is 
totally out of the queſtion ; that is no buſineſs 
of his: what has an aſs to do with a lyre? 
How much do you think muſt they be ena- 
moured of the wiſdom of Homer, the energy 
of Demoſthenes, or the ſublimity of Plato ; 
they whoſe minds are occupied with pride, 
foppery, pleaſure, wantonneſs, inſolence, and 
ignorance! Nothing elſe finds room in their 
ſouls, unleſs it be their gold and filver, and the 
cares that ariſe from wealth, For theſe your 
m ſter needs not be obliged to you. It is be- 
cauſe you have a long beard, a venerable aſpect, 
bec n uſe your Greek cloak becomes you, be- 
cauſe you are generally allowed to be a man of 
taſte in letters, a rhetorician, a philoſo- 
pher; theſe are his reaſons for wiſhing to have 
you in his train. Meth you his companion, he 
expects to be thought huuſelt a literary man, 


*The meaneſt of ſls ves. 
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a lover of Greek and all that is elegant. Does 
not this look ſomething like letting out your 
beard and your cloak for a few fine ſpeeches? 
You muſt never be out of the way, never out 
of ſight; you muſt be up early in the morning 
to take your poſt, which you are not to quit 
upon any conſideration, Sometimes he will lay 
a hand familiarly on your ſhoulder, and talk, 
as he goes along, about any trifle that comes 
uppermoſt. This is to make the world believe 
that he is at no time inattentive to the Muſes, 
but knows how to make the beſt uſe of any 
little leifure, even in the ſtreet, Poor you, 
after a long citcuit of up hill and down, through 
all parts of the city, ſometimes running, ſome- 
times walking, ſtop at laſt puffing and fweat- 
ing; and while he is engaged in converſation 
with ſome friend, whom he calls on, you ſtand 
without. You ſee no ſeat to reſt yourſelf ; and 
have nothing left for it, but to take out a book 
and read, At length night overtakes you, hun- 
gry, and dry, and dirty, for you have not had 
time to clean yourſelf ; and about midnight you 
go to ſupper, but not to make the fame con- 
ſpicuous figure, nor to receive the ſame honours, 
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you did at firſt, You are now to make room 
for a newer gueſt; and be content to ſee the 
diſhes paſs by you. Thruſt into a corner be- 
hind, like a dog, like him you may pick your 
bone, if you can get one, or gnaw the dry leaf 
of a mallow which you may chance to find 
amongſt odds and ends. Nor is this all: you 
cannot ſo much as have even an egg to your- 
ſelf, for you are not now on the footing of a 
new acquaintance. Do not be ſo ſaucy as to 
fancy you are any longer to be ſerved like a 
rich man. He has a fine fat chicken ſet before 
him; while you muſt put up with half a one, 
unleſs you can get a wild pigeon as dry as a 
ſtick. Very often it will happen that a gueſt 
comes in who was not expected ; in which caſe 
the ſervant takes away what you had got with- 
out any ceremony, and gives it to him. You 
are at home, he tells you in your ear. When 
a ſtag or a pig comes to be cut up, if you are 
not in the good graces of the carver, you will 
hardly have a better ſhare than Jupiter had of 
Prometheus. And then to ſee the diſh ſo 
quickly carried out of your reach, which had 
ſtood before him who fits above you till he 

could 
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could eat no longer, what man with the ſpirit 
of a deer would endure it? Another thing 
which I have not mentioned is this; whilſt the 
reſt of the company are drinking their good 
old wine, yours is hardly better than dregs; 
and you muſt take care to drink out of gold 
or ſilver, or the colour * of your liquor will 
betray the contempt you are held in, How- 
ever, bad as your wine is, you would be glad 
to have more of it, and may call again and 
again before the fervant will hear you. Your 
mortifications will multiply upon you. How 
will. you be fretted, when you ſee yourſelf thus 
ſet at nought; a pimp, a dancing-maſter, a 
proficient in the Ionic ſtep, preferred to a phi- 
loſopher! You muſt not think of being eſ- 
teemed like the little Alexandrian, the caterer 
of love, the conveyer of a billet-doux. Aſhamed 
of yourſelf, as well you may, you ſneak into a 
corner; where you mourn your cruel fate, ſo 


* f. e. if it were ſeen through any thing tranſparent as 
chryſtal or glaſs. The latter may very well be allowed to 
have been in uſe in the time of Lucian, who lived a thou- 
ſand years after the invention of it. See Mémoires de Li- 
terature, t. I. p. 133. 8 
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{paring of the graces that you have not had one 
ſprinkling. What would you not give to be 
able to compoſe one amorous ſonnet, or even to 
ſing one tolerably! That, you ſee, is the way 
to obtain honour. And it would be no bad 
thing, it you could act the part of a conjurer; or 
one of thoſe fortune-tellers who promiſe great 
eſtates, vaſt power, and immenſe riches. They, 
you know, are familiar with the great, and are 
made much of; while you are nobody, and 
bave no chance of ſucceeding to ſuch envied 
diſtiv&tion, Nothing remains for you but with 
filent tears to lament your fall, At the ſame 
time, it much behoves you to be on your 
guard, that no malicious whiſperer ſhould in- 
form againſt you as wanting in applauſe when 
the lady's favourite ſings or dances. Take 
good care, therefore, to roar till you are as 
hoarſe as a thirſty frog, and let no one out-da 
you, nor get the ſtart ot you. Nay, it will be 
very convenient, when all others have done, 
to hit off ſome ſtudied compliment entirely your 
own. This will ſhew that you are very clever, 
and do not grudge your flattery. To be ſure, 
it muſt be owned that to ſee you crowned and 
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anointed, while you are ready to periſh for 
want, is laughable enough. Yau fare like 
the ſepulchre of ſomebody lately dead, where 
there is no neglect of the funeral rites. The 
garlands and perfumes are given to the de- 
ceaſed, but his ſurviving relations drink the 
wine and eat up the victuals. If the great man 
ſhould have a young wife, or handſome chil- 
dren, unleſs you are abſolutely a fright, he may 
take it into his head to be jealous; which you 
will find incompatible with your peace and ſafety. 
Great men have many ears, and many eyes al- 
ways open, not only to ſee what is, but what is 
not. Your only way will be to look down on 
the ground, as you would do at a Perſian feaſt, 
where there is one eunuch to watch whether you 
caſt a glance at any of the royal harlots; and 
another in readineſs with his bow and arrow to 
diſpatch you, if you do, while you are drinking. 
Ar length, when the entertainment is over, and 
you are permitted to depart, you expect a little 
repoſe, but find yourſeli rouſed at the crowing 
of the cock. Then you think what you have 
loſt, The remembrance of your old friends, 
the many pleaſant hours you have paſſed in their 
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company, the walks you have enjoyed, the eaſy 
lite you led, going always where you would, and 
ſlee ping | juſt as long as you liked, makes you 
ſenſible of the gulf, into which you have 
plunged yourſelf. And for what, O ye Gods! 
has this miſerable exchange been made? What 
have you got by it? Nothing like what you 
might have had without it, while you remained 
your own maſter, with all the world before you! 
You are now a lion led up and down in a firing, 
but without the faculty of conciliating favour, 
or making yourſelf agreeable. Totally untu- 
tored in the art, when put in competition with 
old practitioneis, you are nobody. So uncouth 
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and awkward, fo deſtitute of convivial talents, - 


ſo unable to divert the company, or excite a 
ſingle ſmile, you muſt be often very ſenſible, 
that the ſight of you is unwelcome. And eſpe- 
cially, when you try to outdo yourſelt in ap- 
pearing uncommonly gay, you are {ure to make 
yourſelf ſo much the more diſagreeable. You 
caunot ſuit yourſelf to your patron's taſte. 
If your deportment be grave and ſteady, he 
cannot endure ſo ſtarch a companion ; and, if 
you affect to laugh and be merry, it is being 
merry 
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merry by rule, and your tragical face will not 
do for Comedy. Fool that I am,“ you ex- 
claim, “ What other life ſhall I have in rever- 
ſion? I cannot call this my own!” In the. 
midſt of theſe reflexions, the bell rings, ſum- 
moning you to return to your duty, to run 
about, to ſtand till, juſt as you are bid; firſt 
taking care to be anointed * before you enter 
the liſts. For the ſame fatigue comes over 
again, the ſame ſupper at the ſame late hour. 
This way of life ſo different from what you had 
been uſed to, ſo much waiting, watching, and 
ſweating, ſu h conſtant toiling, by degrees un- 
dermine your conſtitution, and, if you do not 
get the genteel gout , a conſumption, peri- 
pacumony, or colick, comes of courſe. How- 
ever you muſt hold out as well as you can, and 
not expect to lie down on your bed at your own 
time; otherwiſe your illneſs will only be con- 
fidered as a pretence to be idle, and neglect 
your duty. No wonder you look pale, and 


* Alluding to the cuſtom of rubbiog the limbs with oil 
in the 1 . 
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ſeem like a man at Death's door. Thus you 
live in town. What paſſes on a journey I do 
not attempt to relate. Only very often you will 
have to wait in the rain, till every body elſe is 
in the carriage, for your turn is always laſt 
and then you will be bundled up with the cook 
and the lady's hairdreſſer in an uneaſy ſeat, 
without being allowed a ſufficiency of litter, I 
have half a mind to tell you of an adventure of 
Theſmopolis, the Stoick; I had it from his 
own mouth, and that which happened to him, 
ridiculous as it is, may happen to another, 
Theſmopolis was retained in the family of a very 
rich and faſhionable lady, with whom he was 
to take a journey; and, the lady having a favou- 
rite, whoſe beard was clean-ſhaved, and legs 


ſtripped of every hair by plaſters of pitch, the 


firſt thing to be thought of was to place this 
fellow next to our philoſopher. His name, 
he told me, was Chelidonius. Thiok of ſuch an 
auſtere old man as Theſmopolis, with his long 
white beard wedged cloſe by a being all over 
paint, with pearly eyes, and languiſhing airs, 


reclining his delicate head! His name might 


have 
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| have denoted him a ſwallow *, but he looked 
more like a vulture with the feathers plucked 
from his chin. This Ch: lidonius, if he had not 
been much entreated to the contrary, meant 
to have taken his ſeat with a net over his hair 
like a lady. As it was, Theſmopolis was obli- 
ged to put up with a tho.:ſand impertinences. 
He was continually ſingi g and humming tunes, 
and, though ſufficiently cramped, could hardly 
be kept from dancing in the carriage. But this 
was not all Theſmopolis had to endure. The 
lady called to him: * Theſwmopolis,“ ſays ſhe, 
** ſo may you ever proſper, as I expect from 
you the favour which | am going 10 aſk ! It is 
indeed a very great one, but | beg it of a man 
who denies me nothing, and allovs me no time 
to ſolicit. You are ſo attentive, ſo kind, and 
affectionate, that I know I may depend on your 
care of poor Myrrhina, Do take her into the 
carriage, and lee that ſhe wants for nothing. 
The poor thing, you ſee, is very near her time, 
and ſhe and her puppies may periſh for any 
thing my raſcally ſervants care about it. They 
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are ſo very undutiful, that they mind nothing 
but themſelves on the road, neither my poor 
Myrrhina, nor me. You will for ever oblige 
me, as I am under the greateſt concern for her, 
if you will but take the ſweet little creature un- 
der your protection. What could he do? She 
was almoſt in tears, when ſhe urged the requeſt, 
He therefore complied of courſe ; and it was di- 
verting enough to ſee the little favourite pop- 
ping her head from under his garment to take a 
peep at his beard, bedewing our philoſopher 
now and then (though he did not tell me that), 
and yelping, as the little curs of Melita are uſed 
to do. Between whiles ſhe would lick his chin, 
as if for the chance of finding ſome of yeſter- 
day's gravy. Upon this the Catamite, who is 
by no means unhappy in his jokes, took the 
opportunity of being witty at the expence of 
his fellow-traveller : * We all thought Theſ- 
mopolis a Stoick,” ſaid he, “but behold! he 
is a Cynick *!? 1 heard after wards, that 


* A pun. The word is derived from zwe, a dog, 
an appellation beſtowed on Diogenes, and his ſnarling 
diſciples. 
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Myrrhina was ſafely delivered in the philoſo- 
pher's cloak. Such is the cruel ſport, which 
is made of thoſe who are dependents on the 
great; by degrees they are brought to ſnbmit 
to any thing. I know a certain eager rhetori- 
cian, who, by declaiming as he was ordered, 
in his very beſt manner at a feaſt, received two 
hundred drachmas for his trouble, The com- 
pany ſat drinking and praiſing; and he went on, 
meaſuring his ſpeech not by the hour-glaſs, but 
the wine-caſk, All that was very well: theſe 
drachmas are tolerable enough. But, if your 
patron ſhould happen to be a poet, or hiſtorian, 
who will needs enliven the entertainment by re- 
peating his own compoſitions, in that caſe your 
buſineſs will be to praiſe and flatter till you are 
ready to burſt. Your brains mult be continually 
on the rack with new adulation of your own in- 
venting. Perhaps your great man may value 
himſelf on his beauty, and, though with a noſe 
of a cubit in length, expect to be extolled as an 
Adonis or Hyacinthus, This extravagance, 
which is far from being uncommon, muſt 
be humoured, or you muſt be ſent to the 
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quarries à, as a traitor who envies him. The 
rich are always wiſe and eloquent of courſe, 
Take this for granted, and truſt not your ears, 
when they talk nonſenſe; for their language is 
the elegance of Athens, the honey of Hymet- 


tus, the ſtandard of perfection to guide poſterity, 


Still perhaps ſuch treatment may be endured, 
while you have only men to deal with, But 
you will find ladies too, who affect an attach- 
ment to men of learning, and muſt have them 
in pay to follow their chains with ſcraps of rhe- 
torick, grammar, and philoſophy. Why ſhould 
the ladies, as they have every other accomplifh- 
ment, be debarred from literary fame? It is 
true, their only leiſure for acquiring it is while 
they are dreſſing or eating; but what then? 
If the maid ſhould bring a letter from a lover, 
while the philoſopher is lecturing on the go- 
vernment of the paſſions, he has only to ſtop 


* Alluding to the ſtate-priſon of Dionyſius at Syracuſe. 
Philoxenus, the poet, was ſent to it for refuſing to praiſe the 
Tyrant's verſes, but after ſome time was recalled, and 
admitted to a freſh audience. When, finding the royal po- 
etry no better than before, he begged to return to his old 
quarters rather than hear any more of it. 
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till the lady has ſent an anſwer to her letter, 
and then ſhe can liſten to him. After being 
long looked for, at laſt come the ſaturnalia, or 
panathenæa, when you are to receive, not 
without great parade, the preſent of an old 
gown, or tattered tunick, But firſt comes a 
meſſenger, who has run all the way to tell you 
how happy he has been in fixing the great 
man's choice; and you muſt give him ſome- 
thing handſome before he quits you. Next 
day early in the morning, your preſent arrives, 
in charge of a dozen or more, every one al- 
leging how much he ſaid, how many hints he 
gave, how hard he laboured to do the beſt for 
you with his maſter. You reward every one of 
them, and yet they go away grumbling, for 
they never think they have enough. Your 
wages are paid you perhaps by two or three 
oboli at a time; which if you aſk for, you are 
thought troubleſome and impertinent. That 
which you have to depend on is flattering, 
intreating, begging, and praying. No one 
is to be neglected; you muſt adviſe with 
every body; and gain over, by all means, 
the houſe- ſteward. And yet, after all, perhaps, 
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you will receive nothing that you can call yout 
own, the whole being due to the tailor, or 
doctor, or ſho maker. Thus you ſee that 
your penſion does not deſerve the name; being 
of no other uſe than only to procure you ill- 
will, For now invidious reports are carried to 
your maſter, who begins to be tired of you, 
and is ready to liſten to any thing bad that is 
ſaid of you. He now ſees very plainly that 
your toils have been too much for you, that 
you do not go ſo nimbly about your buſineſs as 
you uſed to do, that your ſtrength decays, and 
you are growing gouty. And thus it is that, 
after your beſt days are ſpent, when he has had 
the flower of your age, waſted your ſtrength, 
and worn you to rags, you are to be thrown on 
a dunghill, and he looks out for another more 
able to ſerve him. He is at no loſs for an ex- 
cuſe. Who would have thought it of a man 
of your years! you have debauched my lady's 
maid, or done ſomething elle very wicked. The 
proof is plain; and you are turned out, neck 
and heels, at the dead time of the night, with- 
out money, without a friend, except the good- 
natured gout, that does not in all your diſ- 
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treſſes forſake you. You diſcover, at laſt, that 
you have made a ſhift to empty your head, and 
increaſe your ſtomach. With a belly that 
would hold a buſhel, how are you to fill it, or 
to keep it quiet? Your appetite ſtill calls, ac - 
cording to cuſtom, and murmurs at being diſ- 
appointed. But diſappointed it is like to re- 
main; for, who will take you now, when you 
are as uſeleſs as an old horſe, whoſe very ſkin 
is paſt ſervice? - Beſides, your being turned off 
gives riſe to ſcandalous ſtories ;' and ſuſpicions 
are entertained that all is not right. Adultery, 
or ſorcery, or I know not what, will be laid to 
your charge. There is no need of words to 
make it paſs current; for ſilence is ſufficient to 
convict an adventurer like you, whoſe morals, 
every body knows, hang looſe enough. Not 
one of us Greeks but has the character of being 
diſpoſed to every thing bad ; which, indeed, I 
do not much wonder at, for I think I am ſen- 
ſible whence it proceeds. After getting admiſ- 
ſion into families, without any talents of real 
uſe, there are numbers who make pretences to 
charming and telling fortunes, undertake to en- 
ſure ſucceſs in love, or to turn misfortune on 


the head of an enemy; on the ſtrength of which 
Vol. IV. K they 
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they paſs for great ſcholars, wear long cloaks, 
and let down no contemptible beards. Thus 
it is, that when perſons, who had been conſi- 
dered in a quite different light, are ſeen at laſt 
to be mere {ycophants, who will ſubmit to any 
thing, however mean, for money or a ſupper, 
the ſame opinion muſt prevail concerning all 
others in a like ſituation. Whenever they are 
diſmiſſed they become objects of averſion, and 
their maſters of courſe do their utmoſt to ruin 
them; as they cannot but ſuſpect their own 
characters to be in the utmoſt danger from the 
reports of thoſe who know them ſo well: and 
this is the thought that vexes and torments 
them. They are the exact reſemblance of thoſe 
fine gilded books, with purple covers, of which 
the ſubject is the feaſt of Thyeſtes, the inceſt of 
CEdipus, or Tereus ; all fair without, all foul 
within. The great man, conſcious of this, fails 
not to entertain the moſt deadly hatred againſt 
the caſhiered dependent ; and, fearing to have 
his actions expoled, practiſes every art to bring 
about his deſtruction. I wiſh I were able, like 
another Cebes, to give you a perfect image of 
this way of life, that you might contemplate it 
thoroughly, and determine for yourſelf as to 
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the expediency of entering upon it. On ſuch a 
ſubje&, the pencil of Apelles, or Action, or 
Euphranor, would be well employed. But, as 
no ſuch artiſt is now to be had, take this 
Night ſketch of the will for the deed. Let there 
be repreſented in a picture a veſtibule of gold, 
raiſed on an eminence, to which the aſcent is 


long, and difficult to ſurmount, being ſo very 


ſlippery, that every now and then, when you 
fancy you have attained the ſummit, your fogt 
will flip, and down you tumble head foremoſt. 
Let Plutus be ſeated within, all ever gold, all 
over beauty. Let the lover, who has at laſt 
ſtruggled up and made his approach to the 
gate, direct his eyes to the precious metal, and 
be dazzled with the ſight. Quite ſtruck and 
overcome on entering, let him be introduced 
by Hope, fair Hope, in a variegated veſt. 
Hope leads on till he is received by Fraud and 
Servility, and delivered up to Labour. Labour 
exerciſes him to ſome purpoſe; and, to finiſh 
what has been begun, hands him over to Old 
Age, ſickly and wan. Laſt of all, Infamy lays 
hold of him, and drags him to Deſpair. Hope 
now has taken her flight; and the poor wretch, 
with his prominent belly, pale and old, with 
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one hand hiding his nakedneſs, and the other 
claſping his throat, is to be puſhed out, not 
at the golden veſtibule by which he entered, 
but at a private back-door, where he is met 
by Repentance, coming too late, and only 
ſerving to make wretchedneſs more wretched. 
This, my friend Timocles, is the picture for 
your inſpection; examine it fully, and tell me 
what you think of it. Is it worth while, for 
the ſake of entering at a golden door, to ſub- 
mit to ſo ſhameful an exit? Whatever you 
reſolve on, remember the ſaying of the wiſe 
man *: the fault will be in your own a 
the Gods are out of the queſtion,” - 


* 9 


* Plato, Rep. X. 
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F ig | 
AN APOLOGY FOR 
DEPENDENTSE. 


I nave been a good while conſidering 
with myſelf, my good Sabinus, what you 
would ſay after peruſing my late ſentiments on 
the ſtate of Dependents. I take it for granted 
| that 


* % Lucian, whom we may call the Grecian Swift, 
becauſe, like him, he laughed at every thing, even at 
thoſe things which did not deſerve it, has left us a very 
ſpirited diſſertation upon men of letters who devote 
themſelyes to the ſervice of the Great, It grieves me 
to think that this ſame Lucian, after having juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that friendſhip with the Great is no better than 
ſlavery, did at length accept a place in the ſervice of 
the emperor; for which he makes a moſt wretched 
apology. He had begun by being a philoſopher; the 
reputation of his works made him univerfally ſought 
after; and this ſhould have put him on making his re- 
tirement inacceſſible to temptation : inſtead of which, 
he gave himſelf up to be careſſed ; became a man of the 
world without perceiving it ; and concluded with being 
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that you could not forbear laughing as you ran 
the piece over; and, if you will give me leave, 
J will endeavour to gueſs at what you think 
now. Unleſs I am greatly deceived, you will 
exclaim, with great vehemence: A man, who 
could pen ſo bitter an invective againſt ſervi- 
lity, all on a ſudden to change his tone, recant 
his own words, and ſubmit, with his eyes open, 


to that very condition of life, which he had fo 


reprobated! Many a Midas, and Crœſus, and 
Pactolus, muſt ſurely have concurred in empty- 
ing all their ſtores upon you, or you could 
never have been thus diverted from your pur- 
poſe, You, who ſucked-in liberty with your 


mother's milk, to abjure your profeſſion ; and, 


with one foot in the boat, and Macus in wait- 


ing, to give up your neck to a gold chain, and 


be led up and down for a great man's amuſe- 
ment, like a ſquirrel or a monkey! This eon- 


a. courtier, This laſt is the loweſt part a man of letters 
can act. For, what is a courtier ? Is he not a perſon 
placed between a king and the truth, to keep the latter 
at a proper diſtance ?” 


This uncourtly note is from the French of a Alem-. 


bert, tom. I. p. 372. 


duct 
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duct and that invective are quite contradiQory. 
You are a ſtream running backwards; a pali- 
nody ; every thing prepoſterous; an Iliad with- 
out a Helen ; practice at war with precept !” 
In this manner, I ſuppoſe, you will talk to 
yourſelf ; and may probably give me ſome ad- 
vice, not unfriendly nor. unſeaſonable, but ſuch 
as becomes a wiſe and good man. If, there- 
fore, I can aſſume your character with becoming 
dignity, all will be well, and we may facrifice 
to the God of Eloquence: if I fail, you muſt 
ſupply my defects. The ſcene now changes, 
and I am to ſubmit in ſilence to be cut up and 
burnt, for the good of my health. It is you 
who are to ſpread my plaiſters; you are to be 
ready with your knife and cauſtic. It is now 
your turn, Sabinus; and thus you begin with 
me : © The time was, my. friend, when this 
treatiſe of yours made you deſervedly eſteemed, 
both when it was recited to a numerous au- 
dience in public, as I was told by thoſe who 
were preſent, and afterwards in private, when 
it fell under the confideration of thoſe men of 
letters who thought it worthy of their atten- 
tion, They ſaw it was far from contemptible 
in point of compoſition ; that it contained 

K 4 much 
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much experience and knowledge of the world; 
and, what was beſt of all, that it would be 
found uſeful to all manner of perſons, but 
eſpecially to the learned, by putting them on 
their guard againſt ſuch ſervile dependency, 
But, ſince you have taken your laſt farewell af 
liberty, and are willing to adopt the vile 
maxim, | 
Gain makes it natural to be a flave * 


ſince you have thus changed your mind; I beg 
you will take care never more to be ſeen reading 
what you have written. Let no one, acquainted 
with your preſent manner of life, have any ac- 
ceſs to your book ; but pray to Mercury the 
Infernal, that he will ſprinkle all thoſe, who 
have ſeen it before, with plenty of lethe. 
Otherwiſe you will go even beyond Bellerophon, 
as having drawn up your own indictment. I 
proteſt, I cannot ſee any ſpecious apology, 
that you can poſſibly urge for ſuch conduct. 
You muſt be the ſubject of ridicule. What 
reader, do you think, can be ſerious in his 
commendations of a work breathing the ſpirit 
of Liberty, when he ſees the author of it a wils 


* Euripidis Phæniſſa, 3g8. | 
ling 
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ling ſlave, putting his neck under the yoke 
with his eyes open? This, they may ſay, could 
never have been a production of yours, be- 
cauſe it beſpeaks an ingenuous mind; while 
you are no other than the jackdaw proud of 
ſtolen plumage, Qr, if you really were the 
author of it, you are the exact counterpart of 
Salæthus, ſo celebrated for his ſeyere laws againſt 
adultery, which very ſame Salæthus was after- 
wards detected with the wife of his own brother, 
He indeed was the leſs unpardonable of the 
two; who, after pleading the violence of his 
paſſion, atoned for it like a man, by voluntari- 
ly throwing himſelf into the fire, when the com- 
paſſionate Crotonians would have favoured his 
elcape, and been contented with his baniſhment. 
How much more prepoſterous are you ! you, 
who have ſo accurately diſcuſſed and expoſed 
the meanneſs of ſubmitting to be ſhut up in a 
great man's houſe, to bear every indignity, to 
do every thing that is dirty, and eſpecially in 
old age, on the very threſhold of death, to fink 
ſo low in ſervility, and even to make a parade 
of it! The more diſtinguiſhed you were, the 
more ridiculous you are, now that your life 
gives the lie to your book. But I cannot ex- 


preſs 
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preſs my indignation more ſtfongly than in the 
admirable words of the tragedian : 

T hate the wiſe man to himſelf unwiſe #*, 


Many more charges may be brought againſt 


you. You will be compared to thoſe miſerable 
hirelings, Polus and Ariſtodemus; who attempt 
on the ſtage to repreſent the character of Aga- 
memnon +, or Creon, or Hercules, but make 


ſuch miſerable work of it, that they ſeldom 


eſcape without a hiſſing, and ſometimes muſt 
put up with a flogging +, if the audience ate 
ſo diſpoſed. Some there are, who will liken 
you to Cleopatra's monkey. Cleopatra's nion- 
key, they will tell you, had been taught to 
dance very gracefully, to keep time, to-obſerve 
every decorum, and adapt every geſture, to the 
muſick of the hymeneal ſong ; ſo that his per- 


formance was greatly admired ; till, unluckily 


Euripides, quoted by Cicero in his epiſtle to Troba- 
tins. Fpiſtolz' Familiares. 
+ Wits, as well as Liars, ſhould have good memories: 
Lucian had worn this compariſon to rags already. 
t This appears to have been ſometimes the caſe. See 
our author's Fiſherman, Modern criticks are not fo ſe- 


vere, as to deprive the poor player of the comfort of ſleep- 
ing in a whole ſkin, 


having 
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having Caſt his eye on ſome fruit that was ſcat- 
tered on the floor, in an inſtant he took leave of 
his dancing, left the performers to themſelves, 
tore off bis maſk, ſeized on the figs and al- 
monds, and mumbled them moſt delightfully, 
« You, they will ſay, who are ſo much above a 
player, you the law-giver, the admirable au- 
thor of ſuch wiſe inſtitutes, to be nothing better 
than an ape! When the fruit was before 
you, you could not forbear taſting it. Your 
philoſophy is all on the outfide of your lips; 
you 

Think one thing, and another tell *. 

Your quotation, which you intended for others, 
comes home to yourſelf, | 
You wet your lips, but leave your palate dry. 

You have been rightly ſerved ; who, after be- 
ing ſo daring in your cenſure of others led aſide 
by their wants, could almoſt with the next 
breath ſell yourſelf to the beſt bidder. I think 
[ ſee the goddeſs Adraſtæa F ſtanding behind 
your back, and Jaughing at your enjoyment of 


* Pope's tranſlation of the Iliad, IX. 41 r. 
+ The goddeſs of yengeance. 


all 
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all this ill-defervgd adulation. She foreſaw how 
ſoon you would change your mind, though ſhe. 
did dot fee you ſpitting on your breaſt &, when 
you brought forward ſo heavy a charge againſt. 
men reduced by their misfortunes to a ſtate 


of ſervitude, If Æſchines, after his accuſation 
of Limarchus, be found himſelf in the ſame 


predicament, can any body, do you think, be 
grave on ſuch an occaſion? Aſchines, an old 


man no better than the youth Timarchus! Yau 
put us in mind of the apothecary, who advery 


tiſes a cure for a conſumption, when he is dy- 


ing of one himſelf.“ 


All this and a great deal more may he ſaid 
on ſo copious a ſubject; and I am conſidering 
what kind of defence it may be moſt proper for 


me to make. Whether it would not be beſt to 
give yp the cauſe at once, acknowledging my- 
ſelf to have done wrong, but to ſhift off my 
fault on Fortune, or Fate, or Deſtiny ; for ſuch 
is the common expedient, May I not with 
ſome grace expect to be forgiven by thoſe, who 
know ſo well, that we are none of us our own 


* Spitting on the breaſt was ſuppoſed to ayert the pu- 


niſhment due to offences, as well as to guard againſt witgh- 
oraſt. 


Maſters, 
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maſters, but under the conſtant impulſe of ſome 
ſuperior power; acted on, whether we will ot 
no, in every thing we ſay and do? But this, 
my friend, is ſo pitiful an excuſe, that I am 
afraid you would not admit it, though I ſhould 


call Homer to my aid with ſuch expreſſions as 
theſe : a 5990 


Where lives the man, who can eſcape from fate“? 

His thread was ſpun, ere yet he ſaw the light . 
But, waving all this, as not ſo eaſy to be proved, 
if I ſhould affirm, that I was not allured by any 
ſuch ſordid confideration as the hopes of gain, 
but induced to ſolicit the great man's acquain- 
tance merely from admiration of his many vir- 
tues, I am afraid the allegation would ſtand nie 
in little ſtead, as it would only be giving you 4 
handle to add a freſh vice to the catalogue, by 
charging me with flattery, the meaneſt and worſt 
of all, This manner of diſproving one accuſa- 
tion, while another is admitted, you would ſay, 
is no more than driving out a little nail with a 
great one. If neither of theſe excuſes will do, 
what remains but to acknowledge that I have 
no better? But I have one anchor ſtill unwet- 


* Hom, Il. VI. 488. + Hom. Il. XX. 127. 
ted: 
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ted: I may bewail my old age, my diſeaſes, and 
my poverty. To get rid of poverty, what is 
there that a man would not do and ſuffer? 
And here I might parody Medea in Euripides: 
| I know what wicked deeds I meditate, 
But poverty outweighs all ſenſe of duty. 

I need not repeat the words of Theognis, which 
are in every body's. recollection. He thinks a 
man very exculable, who throws himſelf into 
the ſea, or leaps from the top of a precipice, 
rather than live in poverty. Such are the apo- 
logies, that might be made, not one of which, 
to ſay.the truth, has much in it; and you may 
be aſſured, my friend, that I ſhall not have te- 
courſe to any ſuch arguments. Never ſhall Ar- 
gos be in ſuch want of bread, as to think of 
ploughing up Cyllarabis * ! I am not ſo di ſtreſſed 
for a defence, as to avail myſelf of any ſuch 
miſerable ſubterfuge, as you have ſuppoſed. I 
would have you to know, that there is a great 
deal of difference between ſuch a ſervice. as 1 
have deſcribed in my book, and ſerving: the 
publick in the pay of the Emperor, It you 
only conſider the two ſituations with proper at- 


* A place of exerciſe, ſacred to the gods, and conſe- 
quently exempt from the plough. 


tention, 


J ͤb 
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tention, you will find there is no kind of com- 
pariſon between,them, as much inferior the one 
to the other, as lead is to filver, braſs to gold, 
an anemone to a roſe, or an ape to a man. 
Both indeed are paid, as both have their ap- 
pointment; but for very different purpoſes, the 
ſituation of the former being evidently little bet- 
ter than that of a ſlave bought in the mar- 
ket, But it would be very unfair to put on the 
ſame level thoſe who occupy a poſt in the ſtate, 
and do the buſineſs, of cities and nations, If 
they are rewarded;for it, that is no reaſon. for 
cenſure, To ſuppoſe the contrary would be 
like ſaying, that they who are intruſted with the 
management of public affairs, that they who 
command legions and armies, are not to be juſ- 
tified in accepting the emoluments of office. 
Surely this would be overturning all juſtice at 
once, if all who receive pay are to be equally 
condemned. This I never ſaid, nor that they 
are equally unhappy. But I could not help 
pitying the man, who lets out his learning to 
a family for-hire, With reſpe& to my employ- 
ment, it leaves me in private as much my own 
maſter as ever; while in my public character I 
appear to have no inconſiderable ſhare in the 

government 
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government of Ægypt *, which is not the leaſt 
part of this vaſt empire. I appoint and regu- 
late courts of juſtice, making exact minutes of 
every individual thing done and ſaid in them. 
I methodize the pleadings, and keep the contend. 
ing parties in proper order. I preſerve with the 
greateſt care and fidelity the imperial decrees, 


and treaſure them up for the uſe of poſterity, 


I am paid, it is true; but then I am paid by an 
Emperor, and not with the pittance of a private 
'man, but with many talents. Beſides, it is not 
-unreaſonable to expect, if matters proceed in 
their preſent train, that I may have a truſt till 
more important ſome time or other, perhaps 
have the whole nation committed to my care. 
In thus facing your charge, I add more than was 
neceflary, when I venture to aflert that nobo- 
dy works without being paid for it. Do not 
tell me of great men and miniſters of ſtate, - when 
even the Emperor himſelf claims his reward, 
I do not inſiſt ſo much on the revenues and an- 


* Lucian no where tells us what his apointment under 
the Emperor was; but the commentators all agree in 
thinking it was ſomething very good. According to 
them, no man ever acts againſt his principles without be- 
ing well paid for it. 


nual 
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nual tributes paid by his ſubjects, as on the 
praiſe and glory of his good actions; the great- 
eſt of all rewards to an Emperor. To have ſta- 
tues and temples erected to his honour, to be re- 
garded as ſomething divine, are the returns for 
his uncealing cates and watchings to promote the 
public good. To make a compariſon, only ex- 
amine the maſs of mankind from the top to the 
bottom, and all will be found equally merce- 
nary, differing in nothing but the diſtinction of 
great and little. It I had laid it down as a 
law, that nobody ought to do any thing what- 
ever, then indeed I might have been very fairly 
accuſed of contradicting myſelf. But there is 
no ſuch word in my book; and, while it is the 
duty of every good man to exert himſelf, what 
can he do better, than to labour with his friends 
in promoting what is uſeful, and give a con- 
ſpicuous proof to the world, how far he may be 
truſted for integrity, diligence, and zeal, in the 
ſeveral duties required of him; unleſs you 
would have hich be, as Homer ſays, 


A load of uſelefs lumber on the earth “. 
But, above all, it well becomes my accuſers to 


Hom, II. XVIII. v. 104. 
Vol. IV. L remember g 
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remember, that I never pretended to be one of 


the wiſe men, (whoſe exiſtence by the bye, 


believe, is ſomewhat problematical ;) but pro- 
feſs myſelf an ordinary perſon, ſuch as may be 
met with every day. I have, it is true, culti- 
vated the art of ſpeaking, by which J have ac- 
quired ſome little credit, but without aſpiring 
to be ranked with thoſe who have attained the 
higheſt degree of merit; which indeed gives 
me no great concern, having never yet had the 
good fortune to meet with any one profeſſor 
of wiſdom, who lived up to the character. 
And I might very well wonder at your blaming 
my manner of life ; you, who were no ſtranger to 
the emoluments I derived from my rhetorical art, 
at the time your curioſity led you to the weſtern 
ocean, and the country of the Celts; there l 
made a figure, there I got money. Thus, my 
friends, I have taken ſome pains, though in the 
Hurry of buſineſs, to vindicate myſelf ; think- 
ing itno light matter in any degree to forfeit your 
good opinion. As to what others may ſay, let 
them all condemn me, if they like it: what 
cares Hippoclides ? 


E proverb explained by Eraſmus to ſignify unconcern. 


ON 
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ON A MISTAKE 
IN SALUTING A FRIEND: 


\ 


IT is difficult for mortat man to avoid 
embroiling himſelf with ſome divinity or other 
and it is more difficult to make a ſuitable apolo- 
gy tor an embarrafſnent altogether une xpected 
and unaccountable. It has been my misfortune 
to labour under both theſe difficulties; for 
coming to your houſe on a morning viſit, in- 
ſtead of wiſhing you joy, like a man who knows 
the world, I was ungenteel enough to wiſh you 
healthz a word of good omen, it muſt be 
owned, but quite out of ſeaſon, I underſtand; 
in the early part of the day. No fooner was 
it out of my mouth, than I was in a ſweat 
about it; I bluſhed for what I had done, and 
was at a loſs how to behave myſelf. Some of 
the company, I believe, conſidered me as not 
rightly in my ſenſes, either from old age, which 
had impaired my intellects, or from having 


. .L » been 
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been drunk over-night, or from ſome cauſe or 
other. You indeed bore it ſo gently, that you 
never once changed your countenance, nor gave 
the ſlighteſt intimation of the blunder I had 
made. I therefore took courage, and reſolved 
not to lay it to heart as an unpardonable offence, 
but to confider it as a flip of the rongue, for 
which an old man would hardly. be cequired to 
make a formal apology, or aſk pardon of the 
company for having unthinkingly ſtumbled on 
well-meaning ill- manners. When I ſet about 
writing this letter, I had ſome fear of being 
puzzled for want of matter ; but that apprehen- 
fion very ſoon vaniſhed, and I found there was 
a great deal to be urged on the occafion ; which, 
however, I am not going to mention, before I 
have examined, as well as I can, into the ſeve- 
ral meanings of the terms Youpecy, ev wape/Acn, 
and vyiwnau, The firſt of theſe, yay, is 2 
very antient form of ſalutation, by no means 
confined to the morning, nor to the beginning 
of a converſation, but uſed by perſons who 


had never ſo much as ſeen one another in their 
lives before: 


« Toy to the ruler of Tyrinthian ſoil |” 


This is one inſtance; and Homer will tell us 
what 
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what Ulyſles ſaid to Achilles after ſupper, when 
the wine made him talk : 


I give you joy ! how plenteous this repaſt !” 
This was when he recounted the particulars of 
his embaſſy. The ſame expreſſion was uſed on 
taking leave at parting : 

« Rejoice 1 a god commands you to rejoice !” 


This mode of ſalutation was not confined to the 
morning, as at preſent, nor was any particular 
time or ſeaſon whatever appropriated to it. 
Even on occaſions the moſt inauſpicious, and 
leaſt of all to be deſired, it was in uſe, as ap- 
pears from Euripides making Polynices preface 
his own end with it : | 
« Toy to my friends! dark fate o'erſpreads my eyes.” 


Nor was. it uſed only as a teſtimony of good- 
will, but alſo of enmity, and a renunciation of 
any future correſpondence or care what became 
of a man; for the compliment of bidding a 
long farewel had certainly that meaning in it, 
and no other. Philippides, the courier, is re- 
ported to have been the firſt to uſe it, when he 


ran to Athens with the news of the victory at 


Marathon, He found the Archons fitting in 
anxious expectation of hearing the event of the 
3 1 battle, 
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battle, and had no ſooner given them joy of the 
victory by the uſe of this very expreſſion, than 
he expired on the ſpot with the word in his 
mouth. Cleon, the Athenian demagogue, re: 
lating his ſucceſs at Sphacteria, with the cap- 
ture of the Spartans, introduced his narrative 
in the ſame manner ; and, long after him, Nicias 
writing from Sicily continued the ſame epiſto- 
lary form, telling his news at the very begin- 
ning of his letter. But our admirable Plato, 
the great diſpenſer of law in caſes of this kind, 
and whoſe authority may therefore be re- 
lied on, thinks this giving of joy a phraſe not 
worth retaining, as conveying no meaning that is 
ſolid and ſubſtantial. “ Do well” is the compli- 
ment which he introduces in its ſtead, as com- 
prehending at once the welfare both of body 
and mind. Writing to Dionyſius, he blames 
him for thus addreſſing Apollo in his hymn to 
that god, and ſays it is altogether unworthy of 
him, nor a phraſe of ſufficient dignity for a god, 
nor even a man of any conſequence. As to the 
divine Pythagoras, though he has not thovght 


fit to leave behind him any of his writings, 


yet, as far as can be collected fiom Archytas, 
Ocellus of Lucania, and the reſt of his friends, 
be 
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he does not appear to have had any predilection 
for this well-doing, always beginning his letters 
with the wiſh of health. His diſciples, when 
writing to one another on ſerious buſineſs, ne- 
ver fail to introduce it with health to their cor- 
reſpondent, a word which conveyed, as they 
thought, all that any man could wiſh for. 
That  quinquelinear triple alternate triangle, 
which was the ſymbol of their party, was deno- 
minated health. This term, they maintained, 
included in it doing well and being well pleaſed, 
but would not allow either of the two laſt to be 
equally ſignificant with the firſt, Some there 
are who aſſert, that the quaternion *, the 
greateſt of all their oaths, made up a perfect 
number; whilſt others, and amongſt them Phi- 
lolaus, will have it to be the principle of health. 
But what occaſion for having recourſe to the 
antients? when Epicurus, who may be ſuppo- 
ſed moſt attached to ſuch language, as prefer- 
ring pleaſure to every thing elſe, when he wrote 
on affairs of conſequence, which indeed was not 
often, and in addreſſing himſelf to his moſt in- 


* Tn» Tsgaxlvr. See the golden verſes aſcribed to Pytha- 
zoras, but written, as is generally ſuppoſed, by Philulaus. 
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timate friends, never failed to begin with 
health. In tragedy the word conſtantly occurs, 
as well as in the old comedy, where you always 
find it the preface to a ſpeech. Accordingly in 
Homer's 
Much health! much joy“! | 
health very properly ſtands firſt, In the ſame 
manner Alexis : | 
Health to you, Sir! at laſt you come + ! 
Thus Achæus: 
May you have health! what horrid deeds I've done! 
And Philemon : 
May my firſt boon be health, the next ſucceſs 
Then to enjoy myſelf, then pay my debts! 
And in the convivial ſong mentioned by Plato, 
what does the author ſay? Firſt of all he, 
wiſhes to be well, next to be handſome, and 
next to be rich, leaving joy out of the account. 
The quotation, which is in every body's mouth, 
cannot be unknown to you : 


O health, moſt honoured of celeſtial powers, 
With thee till let me live 1 


* Hom. Od. XXIV. 401. 


+ A comic poet, of whoſe works a ie ſcattered frag- 
ments only remain, ; 


? Ariphron's hymn to Health. See the Anthologia. 
| Since 


oe 
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Since then health is the moſt antient and re- 
ſpectable divinity, the office of health being 
to confer the beſt of all bleſſings, this good is 
to be eſteemed above all others. I could pro- 
duce numberleſs paſſages from poets, hiſtorians, 
and philoſophers, all concurring in the uſe of 
this expreſſion ; but 1 forbear, as I would not 
be thought ſo childiſh as not to know when to 
have done. I ſhall only trouble you with a 
very few inſtances from antient ſtory, juſt as 
they occur to my memory, becauſe they ſeem 
particularly applicable to our preſent purpoſe. 
When Alexander was preparing to engage at the 
river Iſſus, as we are told by Eumenes the Car- 
dian in his epiſtle to Antipater, Hephæſtion 
entering the royal tent early in the morning, 
either through perturbation of mind, as was 
the caſe with me, or forgetting what he was 
about, or perhaps under ſupernatural influence, 
broke our juſt as I did: “ Health to the king! 
the battle calls you hence!“ The king's attend- 
ants were confounded at ſo unexpected a ſalute; 
and Hephæſtion found himſelf ſo aſhamed, that 
he was ready to faint ; when Alexander inſtantly 
relieved him, by ſaying, **I thank you for fo 
good an omen, a preſage of our ſafe return.” 


Antiochus 
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Antiochus Soter, before his engagement with 
the Galatians, imagined he ſaw Alexander 
{tanding by him in a dream, adviſing him to 
give the proper word, when his ſoldiers were 
to begin; which word was“ Health.“ Accord- 
ingly he did give it, and obtained a moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed victory. Prolemy, ſon of Lagus, 
when writing to Seleucus, made no ſcruple of 
inverting the uſual order, putting Health at the 
beginning, and Joy at the end; for ſo we are 
informed by Dionyſodorus, the compiler of his 
letters. And here 1t may not be amiſs to men- 
tion Pyrrhus, king of Epire, a warrior ſecond 
only to Alexander, who, in the numberleſs 
viciſſitudes of his fortune, when he was conti- 
nually offering up prayers, and ſacrifices, and 
oblations, to the gods, never once aſked for vic- 
tory, never for an increaſe of dominion, never 
tor glory, nor riches ; but contented himſelf 
with praying for health alone. If the gods 
would but grant him health, every thing elſe, 
he thought, would follow of courſe. And, in 
my opinion, he judged very wiſely, in deſpi- 
ſing all this world's goods in compariſon of 
health, without which what enjoyment could he 
have had? But it may be ſaid, that there is a 


proper 
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proper ſeaſon for every thing ; and that I have 
offended againſt cuſtom, with no more reaſon, 
than there could be for putting a helmet on my 
leg, or thruſting my head into one of my boots, 
If there were in truth any one hour of the day 
or night, when health is a matter of no concern, 
[ ſhould readily grant the full force of this ob- 
jection. But, I think, health is equally requi- 
ſite at all times, morning, noon, and night ; 
and the greater your power, the more buſineſs 
of importance you have ta tranſact, the more 
conſtant your fatigue, ſa much the more occa- 
ſion you have for bodily ſtrength to enable you 
to bear it, Beſides, to give us joy on any oc- 
caſion, after all, is nothing more than ſomething 
good to begin with; whereas he who ſalutes us 
with health comes to the point at once, by 
forcing on our attention the means to produce 
and preſerve it. In the ſeveral mandates of the 
prince, the firſt thing enjoined is the care of 
your health; and with very good reaſon, fince, 
without enjoying your health, you could be 
of no uſe to him. And in this manner, if 1 
may be allowed to know any thing of the mat- 
ter, you return the ſalutations of the Romans. 
I do not mean by all this, that I was in the 

leaſt 
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leaſt aware of what I was doing, when I invert. 
ed the order of the words in queſtion ; for 1 
had no deſire, you may believe me, to be 
thought impertinent. But, as it has turned out, 
I give thanks to the gods for ſo lucky a mil- 
take. It muſt have been either Hygeia, or her 
father, who gave my blunder ſo auſpicious a 
lift, announcing health to you by means of me. 
Such a thing never happened before in the 
whole courſe of my life, and could not have 
come into my head now without the interven - 
tion of ſomething divine, But, if I am to ex- 
cule myſelf like a mere mortal, where is the 
wonder, I pray, that my great eagerneſs for 
an honourable place in your eſteem ſhould 
make me ſtumble on the ſtep which I wiſhed 
to avoid, eſpecially as the great number of 
the military preſſing about you was enough to 
put any ordinary man off his guard? With 
regard to you, I am very well fatisfied, that, 
whatever interpretation others may put on my 
conduct, you will not call it ſtupidity, or rude- 
neſs, or want of ſenſe, but rather modeſty and 
ſimplicity of manners. I ani neither artfal 
nor impudent, you are well convinced, to get 
forward in ſuch approaches. For the ſuture, I 

5 hope, 
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hope, I may not make any miſtake like this; 
or, if I do, that it may find a favourable con- 
ſtruction. There is a ſimilar inſtance recorded 
in the reign of Auguſtus, A man was acquit- 
ted of a very heavy charge, which had been 
maliciouſly preferred againſt him; and, in his 
tranſport of joy, he called out as loud as he 
could to the emperor, © I thank thee, moſt 
mighty Emperor, for this thy wicked and un- 
juſt decifion.” The Emperor's attendants were 
ſo incenſed at hearing this, that they were ready 
to tear the poor man in pieces; when their maſ- 
ter interfered,” and bade them be quiet. You 
are not to mind,“ he vociferated, what the 
man ſays, but what he means ;” and with this 
they were appeaſed. Apply the rule to me, and 
you will find ſincere good-will in my heart, and 
no bad meaning in my tongue; and now, I muſt 
confeſs, I am afraid it will be thought, that I 
made a wilful miſtake to have the credit of 
producing this apology for it. Be it ſo, my 
dear Æſculapius! the world is welcome to take 
it as a ſpecimen of my vanity. 


HERMO- 
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HERMOTIMUS. 


OF SECTS, 


Lycinus. AS far as one may conjecture, Her- | 


motimus, from the book you carry and the 
haſty ſteps you take, I ſuppoſe you are impa- 
tient to be with your maſter. You appear la- 
bouring with thought, and go muttering along; 
toſſing your hands about, as if engaged in com- 
poſing a ſpeech, diſcuſſing an abſtruſe queſtion, 
or purſuing ſome learned ſpeculation, which 
leaves you no leiſure to enjoy your walk. Al- 
ways intent on your ſtudies, you do not allow 
yourſelt an idle moment. 

Hermotimus. Indeed, Lycinus, you —_ 
ture very right. I was going over my leſſon of 
yeſterday, and recollecting, as well as I could, 
every word | heard. Life is ſhort, and art is 
long “; and we, who are convinced of this 


*The firſt aphoriſm of Hippocrates. 


truth, 
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truth, ſhould loſe no time in learning. The 
Coan phyſician ſpoke of his own art, the art of 
medicine, which 1s very eaſy in compariſon of 
pliloſophy. Much time and much vigilance 
are required to attain philoſophy. To be maſ- 
ter of ſo important an acquiſition, you muſt 
have it conſtantly in your eye, and at length 
you will be happy. Otherwiſe, ſo much is 
your intereſt at ſtake, you cannot but periſh 
in the common fink, 

Lycinus. The prize, as you obſerve, 1s great 
indeed ; and, I think, you cannot be far from 
the poſſeſſion of it, conſidering how long you 
have been devoted to this ſtudy, and the very 
great pains you have taken, It cannot be much 
leſs, I think, than twenty years that you have 
been thus employed. So long have I ſeen you 
conſtantly running after maſters, hanging your 

head over your book, or writing your remarks. 
Your countenance is full of care, and you are 
reduced ſo low that you look like a ſkeleton. 
do not believe that you are idle even in your 
ſleep. I conclude from all this, that you muſt 
very ſoon be happy in the boſom of Philoſo- 
phy, if you are not fo already without our know- 
wg it, 


Hermotimus. 
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Heomotimus. Impoſſible ! I am hardly within 
ſight of my way. Virtue, as you might have 
learned from Heſiod, lives at a great diſtance ; 
and the road is up-hill, long, and rug- 
ged. Whoever journeys in it muſt not mind 
ſweating, | 

Lycinus. I am very ſenſible of that, Hermo- 


timus ; but 1 thought you had travelled and 
toiled ſufficiently already. 


Hermotimus. No ſuch thing, I tell you, I 
ſhould be completely happy were that the caſe ; 
but I am but making a beginning. 

Lycinus. The beginning, as the ſame Heſiod 
informs us, is the half of the whole ; ſo that we 
may venture to conclude, you are now about 
the middle of the aſcent up the hill. 

Hermotimus. Not fo faſt; not ſo faſt. If I 
had got half way, I ſhould think myſelf very 
well off. 

Lycinus, Tell us, then, whereabouts you find 
yourſelf. 

Hermotimus. No farther, Lycinus, than the 
bottom of the mountain, labouring with all my 
might to move my ſteps forward. The ground 
is ſo rough and ſo ſlippery, that I wiſh I had 
ſomebody to lend me a hand, 


Lycinus. 


0 
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Lycinus. Your maſter is the fitteſt man for 
that. As he got up a great while ago himſelf, 
he can do no leſs than let down his inſtructions, 
which, like Jupiter's golden chain *, would 
hoiſt you up, hanging by the end of them: ſo 
may you mount to him and Virtue. | 

Hermotimus: Ay, that is the thing, Lyeinus. 
I ſhould have made one with him and Virtue 
before now, if all had depended on my teacher; 
but there is ſomething wanting in myſelf. 

Lycinus. Still you can have no reaſon to be 
diſpirited, but may look forward with confi- 
dence of attaining the ſummit of happineſs ; 
eſpecially when he is ſo ready to encourage 
and aſſiſt you. What does he ſay? What 
hopes does he give you? Does he think you 
may get up next year, for inſtance, when the 
myſteries are over, or not till after the Pan- 


athenæa Þ+ ? 


Hermotimus. That is allowing very little time, 
Lycinus. 


* Hom, II. viii. 18. 


+ The greater Panathenza were celebrated only once in 


five years ; the leſs every year, or every third year, authors 
not agreeing about it, 


Vor. IV. M Hcinus. 
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Lycinus. The next Olympiad *? 

Hermotimus. What is that for the practice of 
virtue? Do you think I can ſo ſoon get poſſeſ- 
ſion of happineſs ? 

Lycinus. Then take two Olympiads. If that 
will not do, people will ſay you are lazy, In 
two Olympiads a man may travel three times 
from the pillars of Hercules and back again ; 
allowing himſelf to go out of his way when 
there is any thing worth ſeeing in the ſeveral 
countries adjacent. You would not have this 
hill, where Virtue dwells, higher or more dif- 
ficult than Aornus +; and Aornus, you know, 
took Alexander only a few days to be maſter 
of it! 

Hermotimus. You undesſtand nothing of the 
matter, Lycinus ; there is no manner of com- 
pariſon between them. A thoufand Alexanders 
could never take this place of ours: if Alexan- 
ders could do it, there would be occupiers in 
plenty, Of the multitudes who attempt it, 
many ſet out very ſtoutly, and are able to ad- 
vance a little way, ſome more and ſome leſs; 


* An Olympiad was four years, 
+ A rock in India, ſo high that no bird could fly over it. 
See Quintus Curtius. 
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if they reach the middle of their journey, they 
meet with ſo many difficulties that not a few 
are quite at a loſs how to proceed. This puts 
them out of humour; they are already out of 
breath; and reſolve to turn back, ſeeing no 
end to ſuch tolling and ſweating. Whoever he 
is that can but hold out till he attain the ſum- 
mit, from that mbment he leads a life of un- 
interrupted felicity; looking down from his 
eminence on the reſt of mankind as on ſo many 
piſmires. 

Lycinus. - You make us very little indeed, 
Hermotimus ! beneath pygmies ; no better than 
reptiles! But your ſentiments are ſo exalted; 
that it eannot be otherwife ; and we, who creep 
below, the mere ſcum of the earth, ate in duty 
bound to rank you with the Gods; you, who 
ſo riſe above the clouds, and haſten with ſuck 
ardour to the happy ſpot. 

Hermotimus. Would I were there, Lycinus ! 
But, ah, how much remains to be done! 

Lycinus. You do not tell us what it is that re- 
mains to be done, that we may calculate the 
time of doing it. 

Hermotimus. I do not tell you, Lycinus, be- 
cauſe I do not exactly know ; but, as far as I 

M 2 Can. 
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can gueſs, about twenty years may be ſufficient, 

Lycinus. Twenty years! O Hercules! how 
you talk. 

Hermotimus. Only conſider what this long la- 
bour tends to! 

Lycinus. Something very great, no doubt, 
But twenty years! Pray has your maſter been 
able to promiſe you, that you ſhall liye twenty 
years? He is a very wiſe man, I dare ſay; 
but he muſt be a diviner, a prophet, with all 
the {kill of the Chaldæans, to know that: with- 
out which knowledge there could be no great 
probability of your life being long enough for 
the attainment of this virtue, While you are 
engaged in continual toils, harraſſed night and 
day with never-ceafing cares; when at laſt you 
have almoſt reached the ſummit, are you quite 
certain, among ſo many uncertainties, that Fate 
may not unexpectedly lay hold on your leg, 
and pull you down, when your hopes are on the 
point of being realized ? 

Hermotimus. Away with your idle omens! Let 
me live to be happy with Wiſdom, though but 
for a day |! 

Lycinus. And would one day be any recom- 
pence for ſo much trouble ? | 
Hermotimus. 
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Hermotimus. One day! Yes, one moment 
would be enough. 

Lycinus. How is it that you became acquaint- 
ed with all theſe bliſsful things above, to make 
it worth your while to reſolve on ſo many hard- 
ſhips? You have never yet been up to ſee. 

Hermotimus, But my maſter has ; he knows 
it all, and I believe all he ſays. 

Lycinus. Then tell me what he ſays, by the 
Gods I beſeech you! How does he deſcribe this 
height of happineſs * Does it conſiſt in riches 
and glory ? is there conſummate pleaſure in it ? 

Hermotimus. Why do you talk of ſuch things 
as alife of virtue can have nothing to do with ? 

Lycinus. I want to know what thoſe good 
things are,. which, he tells you, are reſerved for 
thoſe who go through this ſtate of diſcipline. 

Hermotimus, Wiſdom, fortitude, honeſty, juſ- 
tice, and the certainty of forming a right opi- 
nion of all that paſſes in the world. Riches, 
and glory, and pleaſure, and whatever is cor- 
poreal, are left behind by him who thus aſcends, 
He ſtrips himſelf like Hercules on mount Oeta, 
when he periſhed in the flames, and became a 
God; when he was purged from the drofs of 
humanity derived from his mother, and took 

M 3 his 
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his flight to the Celeſtials pure and perfect. 
Thus going through the fiery ordeal, the phi- 
| loſopher regards riches, and glory, and plea- 
ſure, as not worth a place in his remembrance, 
as only fit for the admiration of fools, on whom 
he looks down with deriſion from his ſummit 
of happineſs. 

Lycinus, I ſwear by Hercules, by Hercules 
on mount Oeta, the fortitude, the felicity, you 
ſpeak of, muſt be great indeed! Bur pray, 
Hermotimus, let me aſk you a queſtion: are thoſe 
who thus aſcend at liberty to come down again, 
if they ſhould chance to be ſo diſpoſed as to 
think themſelves in want of what they have left 
behind them ? Or, being once up, muſt they 
for ever remain there with Virtue ? muſt they 
for ever deride riches and pleaſure ? 

Hermotimus, Not only ſo, Lycinus, but they 
are no longer ſubject ro anger, or fear, or de- 
ſire, or grief, or paſſions, or calamities of any 
kind. 

Lycinus, If J might ſpeak as I think but 
one muſt not enquire too nicely into the con- 
cerns of the wile. 

Hermotimus, You may ſay whatever you like; 
1 know of no law againſt it, | 


Lycinus, 
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Lycinus. I am afraid to venture. 

Hermotimus. Why ſo? Here is nobody but 
ourſelves. : 

Lycinus. Well then, I ſay, while you were 
reciting to me the ſeveral particulars of the 
wiſdom, and fortitude, and juſtice, and ſome 
other good qualities appertaining to philoſo- 
phers, I liſtened attentively, was charmed with 
your diſcourſe, and believed every word of it. 
But, when you talked of their contempt of 
riches, glory, and pleaſure, that they never 
were out of humour, never in pain, then I : 
confeſs I was at a ſtand, for it was impoſhble to 
forget what I had ſeen ſo lately. A certain 
perſon, not to be named— 

Hermotimus. Name him, name him, by all 
means. 

Lycinus. What do you think of that vene- 
rable old gentleman your maſter, ſo far advan- 
ced in years and eſteem ? 

Hermotinus. What can you have to ſay of 
him? What has he done ? 

Lycinus. You know the Heracleenfian ſtran- 
ger, who has ſo long been learning his philo- 
ſophy? He has red hair, you know, and is 
continually engaged in ſome diſpute or other. 

M 4 Hermotimus, 
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Hermotimus, Yes, I know him very well; you 
mean Dion. 

Lycinus. This ſame Dion, I underſtand, had 
not been punctual to his time in paying him; 
upon which (it was but the other day) the good 
man became quite outrageous, ſeized his diſ- 
ciple by the collar, and was dragging him 
neck and heels before a magiſtrate, when ſome 
of the young man's friends happened very op- 


. portunely to paſs by, who interfered and reſ- 


cued him. If they had not, the old man was 
ſo much enraged, and ſtuck fo cloſe, that I 
believe he would have bit his noſe off ſooner 
than quit his hold. | 

Hermotimus. Dion was in fault; he 1s always 
behind-hand. Nobody but that ungrateful Dion 
has ever been ſerved ſo, And yet what num 
bers my maſter lends money to! But then 
they are always exact to their time, and pay 
their money the moment it is due. 

Lycinus. If they were never to pay him at all, 
how could that give him any concern? You 
know, my good triend, he has been purged by 
Philoſophy, and wants not the leavings of 
Mount Oeta k. « 


*- Alluding to what has bece {aid before. 
Her metimus, 
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Hermetimus, If he has any ſuch wants, you 
cannot ſuppeſe, that they are on his own ac- 
count, No ſuch thing; his cares of that ſort 
are all for his children; he would not like to 
ſee his young family reduced to poverty. 

Lycinus, No, to be ſure. But why did not 
he train them to virtue as well as himſelf, that 
they might all have been happy together, all 
deſpiſers of riches ? 

Hermotimus. IJ have not time now, 1 
to talk about that; for I am in a hurry to go to 
my leſſon and afraid of being too late. 

Lycinus, Never fear; I will be anſwerable for 
jour not going to-day : it is a Holiday, 

Hermotimns. What is it you ſay ? 

Lycinus. I ſay, that, if there be any faith in 
his own advertiſement, your maſter cannot bg 
ſeen at preſent, © No railosoPHY To-Day” 
may be read in capitals on a tablet put up at his 
gate. He ſuppedyeſterday, I underſtand, with Eu- 
crates, who gave a treat on his daughter's birth- 
day, and happened to be engaged in a warm dif- 
pute with Buthydemus, the Peripatetick ; an 
incident not uncommon, as Peripateticks and 
Stvicks very ſeldom agree. This conteſt of 
aoile continued till midnight, and ſo much ex- 

ertion 
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ertion was enough to make your maſter's. head 
ache ; eſpecially as he had partaken rather more 
liberally of eating and drinking than an old man 
could be ſuppoſed to indulge in, owing no 
doubt to the example and importunity of his 
companions. However, on his return home he 
had recourſe to an emetick, which anſwered 
his purpoſe ; after which he took an exact ac- 
count of the broken victuals, which he had 
given to his attendant at the feaſt, and, ſetting 
his ſeal upon them, went to ſleep, with orders 
to let nobody in. This is what I heard Midas, 
his ſervant, telling the ſcholars; ſeveral of 
whom I ſaw going home again. 

' Hermotimus. Which of the two came off con- 
queror in the diſpute, my maſter, or Euthyde- 
mus? Did Midas tell you that? 

Lycinus. The victory was doubtful for ſome 
time ; but you prevailed at laſt, when the old 
man had greatly the advantage. Euthydemus 
loſt a good deal of blood before it was over, 
having received a very dangerous wound in his 
head. For, you muſt know, he grew quite 
. ſaucy and obſtinate, and would not be convin- 
ced, nor give up the argument; which obliged 
your moſt worthy maſter, who fortunately had 

ſuch 
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ſuch a cup in his hand as would have been a 
match for that of Neſtor *, to throw it at 
Euthydemus's head, by which means he ſilenced 
him. 

Hermotimus. 1 am glad of it; he ferved him 
right. It is the only way of dealing with thoſe 
who refuſe to ſubmit to their betters. 

Lycinus. O, nothing could be better judged ! 
I wonder how Euthydemus could think of pro- 
voking a man of Eis years, a man never angry, ne- 
ver reſenting any thing; and eſpecially when he 
ſaw that huge cup in his hand. But come, my 
friend, now that we have nothing elſe to do, 
why will you not give me ſome account of your 
firſt ſetting out in this philoſophy ? I ſhould be 
glad to be your companion, and begin my pro- 
greſs immediately, if there be no objection: 
| am ſure my friend does not wiſh to prevent 
me. 

* A goblet ſacred to the Pylian kings, 

From oldeſt times, emboſs'd with ſtuds of gold. 
Two feet ſupport it, and four handles hold ; 
On each bright handle, bending o'er the brink, 
In ſculptur'd gold, two turtles ſeem'd to drink; 
A maſſy weight, yet heav'd with eaſe by him. 
Pope's Tranſlation of Homer's Dcſcr: 5119), 
of Neſtor's Goblet, II. xi. 773. 
Hermes; 
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Hermelimus. I only wiſh, Lycinus, that you 
were once in good earneſt about it. You would 
ſoon be convinced of your advantage over 
others, who would appear no better than mere 
boys in compariſon of you; your wiſdom 
would be ſo much ſuperior, 

Lyciaus. As to that, my friend, I ſhould be 
very well contented, if, in twenty years, I could 
only be as wiſe as you are, 

Heremotimus. Nay then make yourſelf eaſy, 
I think you are now about forty, and I was 
about that age, when I firſt began to philoſo- 
phiſe. 

Lycinus. You are right as to my age, and! 
beg to follow you in purſuing the ſame path. 
But, pray tell me, may a ſcholar contradict his 
maſter, if at any time he ſhould fancy him in 
the wrong, or 15 that liberty never allowed ? 

Heremotimus, Never x. But you may aſk 
queſtions, if you will, and offer objections for 
the ſake of improving yourſelf, 

Lycinus. Hermotimus, - from Hermes you 
have your name; by Hermes, I adjure you, tell 
me, is there but one way, this ſtoical way, 


* Jurare in verba magiſtri. Hor, 
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that leads to Philoſophy ? or is it true, as I 
have been told, that there is a great variety both 
of ways and guides ? 

Hermotimus, There are the Peripateticks, 
the Epicureans, the Platoniſts, the Pythago- 
reans, the followers of Diogenes, the zealots 
of Antiſthenes, beſides a multitude of others 
with other names. | 

Lycinus. A multitude indeed ! And are they 
all in the ſame tale? or do they differ ? 

Hermotimus. O, differ! they all differ. 

Lycinus. In ſuch a diverſity of doctrine, I 
ſhould imagine, only one can be right. 

Hermotimus. Nothing more certain. 

Lycinus. Tell me then, my good friend, 
when firſt you went a philoſophiſing, ſeeing ſo 
many doors open to you, what could induce 
you to paſs by all the reſt, and make your en- 
trance by that of the Stoicks, as if that were 
the only right path leading to virtue, and all 
the reſt but ſo many dark alleys without any 
thoroughfare ? You muſt have had ſome very 
ſtrong reaſon for this, I think ; but, in aſking 
the queſtion I would not have you reſolve it 
in the character now belonging to you. What- 
ever that is, whether wiſe or halfwiſe, no 

doubt 
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doubt it gives you a great advantage over the 
vulgar in forming a judgment ſo much better 
than they can do ; but I want you to give me an 
account of this buſineſs, as it appeared to you 
then, when you were nothing more than an or- 
dinary man like myſelf. 

Hermotimus, I do not underſtand what you 
mean, Lycinus. 

. Lycinus. No! my meaning is plain enough, 
As there are ſo many philoſophers, Plato, Arif- 
totle, Antiſthenes, and a number of others, not 
to mention your forefathers Chryſippus and 
Zeno, what was it that determined your choice, 
when, rejecting all other ſyſtems, you ſingled 
out for yourſelf the only one that was good? The 
Pythian Apollo recommends different ſchools of 
philoſophy to different men, well knowing, I 
fuppoſe, what ſuits them beſt : were you, like 
another Chœrophon *, thus directed by the 
Oracle? 

Hermotimus. No ſuch thing; I never aſked 
Apollo a queſtion on the ſubject. 


* An Athenian philoſopher, ſcholar to Socrates, who, 
on conſulting the Oracle at Delphi, was aſſured that 
his maſter was the wiſeſt of men. See Plato's Apology 
for Socrates, near the beginning. | 

Lycinus. 
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Lycinus. You thought yourſelf able, I ſup- 
poſe, to judge for yourſelf without ſupernatural 
aid, and therefore would not trouble him when 
there was no neceſſity for it. 

Hermotomus. I thought ſo. 

Lycinus. J wiſh then you would tell me at 
once by what means a man may be determined 
in his choice, how the true philoſophy is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the falſe. 

Hermotimus. I will tell you: I thought the 
beſt philoſophy muſt be that which was moſt 
popular, and which I ſaw ſuch numbers ſo 
eager to embrace. 

Lycinus. How much, do you think, might 
the Stoicks outnumber the Epicureans, or Pla- 
toniſt, or Peripateticks? Did you count them 
as they do the votes at elections? 

Hermotimus. No, I did not count them; I 
gueſſed how it was. 

Lycinus. But I am no wiſer for your gueſs- 
work. What can I make of your numbers and 
conjectures? Do not put me off ſo, but tell me 
the plain truth. On ſuch a proceeding as this, 
why will you not ſpeak out ? 

Hermotimus. It was not only what I ſaw, that 
determined my choice, Every body agreed in 

pronouncing 
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pronouncing the Epicureans lazy voluptuaries, 
the Peripateticks covetous and quarrelſome, the 
Platonicks haughty and vain ; while the Stoicks 
were generally reported as poſſeſſing manly ſpi- 
rit, and knowing all that is known. Such a 
man, they ſaid, is the only wiſe man, the only 
rich man, the only king “*; in ſhort, the Stoick, 
and the Stoick only, 1s every thing. 

Lycinus. Was this account given you by 
themſelves, or by others? If theſe fine things 
were only what they ſaid of themſelves, I pre- 
ſume, you would not have been ſo ready to 
believe them. | 

Hermotimus. I do not tell you what they ſaid 
of themſelves, but what others ſaid, 

Lycinus. Thoſe others, who told you ſo, 
could not be other philoſophers of other ſects. 

Hermotimus, No, not philoſophers. 

Lycinus. Private perſons? men of the com- 
mon ſort ? 

Hermotimus. Why yes. 

Lycinus, Have not you done making game of 
me ? you muſt think you have a mere Mar- 


* Ad ſummam, ſapiens uno minor eſt Jove, dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum. 
Hor. ep. I. v. 107. 
gites 
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gites * to deal with. Who, but ſuch a fool, 
can believe, that the conſiderate, the ſenſible 
Hermotimus, at the age of forty, would rely 
on the illiterate vulgar, and take his meaſures 
from any thing they could ſay concerning Phi- 
loſophy and Philoſophers? It is not to be 
imagined, | 

Hermotimus. But it is to be imagined, that, 
if I could not truſt to them, I might truſt to 
my own ofervation, I marked their orderly 
ſteps, their becoming dreſs, their manly aſpect. 
found them always full of thought, generally 
clean-ſhaved, not too nice in their appearance, 
nor indifferent about it, not giving themſelves 
any cynical airs, and never leaving that middle 
courſe, which all allow to be the beſt. 

Lycinus. You remember what I juſt now told 
you of your maſter : you never ſaw any of them 
act like him, did you? I mean, did you never 
lee them very buſy in letting out their money 
to the beſt advantage, calling it in again in an 
outrageous manner, ſcolding moſt furiouſly in 
company, and ſo forth ? Or is all this to go for 


* Margites was the hero of Homer's Dunciad, if the 
word of Ariſtotle may be taken, eg worn bnng, C 4. 
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nothing, ſo long as they preſerve the ſtarch 
garb, the long beard, and the bald pate? An 
admirable rule, Hermotimus, this of yours ! 
The characters of men are diſcovered by their 
gait, their dreſs, and their uſe of the razor! 
And whoever fails in theſe points, "whoever does 
not knit his brow, and ſeem labouring with 
thought, is to be rejected and reprobated ! 
You eſtimate my underſtanding at a very low 
rate, Hermotimns, if you think I have not the 
ſenſe to perceive that you are only making 
game of me. 

Hermotimus. Why do you ſay ſo ? 

Lycinus. Becauſe, my good fir, I am in- 
ſtructed all this while to no other purpoſe than 
that I may be able to judge of a ſtatue ; which, 
when it happens to be the work of a Phidias, 
an Alcamenes, or a Myron, is ſet off to much 
greater advantage than your Philoſopher. Be- 
fides, according to your way of judging, what 
is a blind man to do? He cannot attach him- 
ſelf to a ſect from preferring the dreſs, or the 
- gait, when he cannot ſee either the one or the 
other. 

Hermotimus. I have nothing to do with the 
blind, and give myſelf no concern about them. 


Lycinus. 
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Lycinus. But in matters of fuch yaſt impor- 
tance, in which every one of us is ſo deeply in- 
tereſted, I think, there ſhould be ſome mark 
of diſtinction for common uſe. However, if 
you chooſe to have it ſo, we will leave the blind, 
becauſe they cannot ſee, out of the queſtion; 


though, for my part, I ſhould have thought a 


blind man might require a little philoſophy to 
make him ſome amends for the loſs of his eyes. 
But let that paſs.. Is it poſſible, I pray, for the 
moſt clear-fighted to explore a man's mind by 
ſeeing his outſide ? I mean to aſk you, whether 
you did not apply to theſe men, from a per- 


ſuaſion of their great knowledge, and a wiſh to 
increaſe your own? 


Hermotimus. Undoubtedly. | 
Lycinus. And how were you able, by fack 
tokens as you have mentioned, to be ſure of be- 
ing right in your application? The true Philo- 
ſopher is not diſcovered all at once; he is cloſe 
and reſerved, hardly ſhewing what he is, till 
after long acquaintance, many viſits, and great 
intimacy. You have heard, I dare ſay, of the 
charge which Momus brought againſt Vulcan: 
if you have not, I will tell you. The ſtory is, 
that Amen, Neptune, and Vulcan, had a 
N 2 - diſpute 
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diſpute concerning their workmanſhip ; that 
Neptune made a bull, Minerva a houſe, and 
Vulcan a man; and that their reſpective pre- 
tenſions were ſubmitted to the arbitration of 
Momus, who accordingly took upon him to 
inſpect their ſeveral performances. What fault 
he might find with the bull and the houſe is 
foreign to our purpoſe, and not worth enqui- 
ring about; but, when he came to examine the 
man, he was very ſevere in his c-n: es on Vul- 
can, for not having made a wicket in his breaſt, 
on the opening of which every thing might be 
ſeen that paſſed in his mind, whether true or 
falſe. By this judgment of Momus, it is evi- 
dent that he confidered himſelf as in the dark 
reſpecting the real characters of men, Whereas 
you are more than a match for Lynceus; your 
eyes penetrate the receſſes of the heart, and 
diſcover whatever is there concealed; you not 
only know what every one thinks and wiſhes, 
but which of us is better or worſe than another. 
Hermotimus. You are bantering me, Lycinvs. 
But it is ſufficient for me that I had Heaven on 
my fide in making my choice, and I do not re- 

pent of it. 
Lycinus. But, if ſufficient for you, it is not 
1 ſufficient 
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ſufficient: for me. Vou cannot mean to leave 
me thus, per ing in ignorance with the filthy 
herd of mankind. * 
Hermoti mus. What would you have me to do? 
There is no pleaſing you, ſay what I will. 
Lycinus, No ſuch thing ; you have no mind 
to pleaſe me. I ſee you are determined to ſay 
nothing ſatisfactory; reſolved that I ſhall not 
be ſo great a philoſopher as you are; and there- 
fore nothing remains but to try what I can do 
for myſelf in judging of the right ſect. Will 
you hear me ſpeak ? 
Hermetimus. Certainly, Lycinus; I am very 
willing to hear any thing worth knowing. 
Lycinus, But, obſerve, you are not to laugh 
at a young beginner ; eſpecially when you your- 
ſelf, who know ſo much better, are ſo little 
inclined to mend the matter. I conſider Virtue 
as a city, where the people are happy and wiſe 
(your maſter, perhaps, would agree with me 
it he were here); perfectly wiſe; all, without 
exception, brave, juſt, temperate, little leſs 
than ſo many Gods. Att of violence, rapine, 
extortion, ſo common amongſt us, are never 
cen there. All is peace and harmony; and 
Juſt as we may ſuppoſe it to be where, the 
N 3 | cauſes 
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canſes of ſtrife and contention being removed, 
men can find nothing to quarrel about; nothing 
for which they are induced to entrap and de- 
ſtroy one another; where they have no gold, 
no pleaſures, no honours, to contend for ; where 
all ſuch unneceſſary things have long been ba- 
niſhed ; ſo as to render human life ſerene and 
happy, with juſt laws, liberty, equality, and 
every thing that is good. 

Hermotimus. Who is there, Lycinus, but muſt 
wiſh to live in a city like yours? Why talk of 
fatigue, or the length of the journey, if the 
traveller can but at laſt be enrolled as a citizen? 

Lycinus, Upon my word, Hermotimus, I 
think this ſhould be ſo much our care as to 
exclude every other. Even if our country 
ſhould interpoſe to detain us, Ido not ſee why 


we ſhould make any account of it, but tear 


ourſelves manfully away from the tears of pa- 
rents and children combined, only firſt of all 
adviſing them by all means to follow us; 
which if they ſhould be unwilling to attempt, 
or unable to perform, let us puſh them aſide, 
and leave our garments in their hands, if they 
ſhould have chanced to catch hold of them; 
for, from this happy city there is no fear of 

| being 
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being excluded becauſe a man comes with no 
coat on his back. It is now about fifteen years 
ago that I was firſt told of it by an old man, 
who was very particular in deſcribiug the place, 
and recommended it to me very ſtrongly. He 
{aid he would lead the way, ſee my name re- 
giſtered in his tribe on my arrival, and make 
me one of the happy fraternity. But I (ſuch 
was the folly of my youth !) liſtened not to his 
advice; or by this time, I ſuppoſe, I might 
have been near the ſuburbs, if not at the gates, 
remember he ſaid a great deal about this city ; 
and, amongſt other circumſtances which he 
mentioned, he told me that every perſon in it 
was a ſtranger and a foreigner, without ſo much 
as a ſingle native, Several barbarians, flaves, 
dwarfs, beggars, many deformed in their bo- 
dies, in ſhort, perſons of all deſcriptions, were 
welcome, provided only that they wiſhed it. 
For ſuch is the law, that this privilege is not 
obtained by rank or appearance, not by flature 
or beauty, not by deſcent, not by illuſtrious 
anceſtors : none of theſe conſiderations meet 
with the leaſt regard. The only qualifications 
required in a citizen are, a right way of think- 
ing, an attachment to honeſt induſtry, aſſiduity 

N 4 in 
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in buſineſs, and a mind not to be ruffled or ſub. 


dued by difficulties, On producing theſe qua» 


lifications, every man is admitted to the privi- 


leges of the city, immediately after his arrival, 
without being queſtioned concerning his former 
condition, the terms better, worſe, noble, ig- 
noble, free, ſlave, being never ſo much as once 
mentioned or thought of, 

Hermaimus, Am I then to be blamed, 
Lycinus, if I long for a ſhare in ſuch happi- 
neſs? Ir 1s nat for nothing that I take ſo much 
Pains. | 

Lycinus. J grant it, Hermotimus; I am quite 


of your mind; nor is there any thing I more 


eatneſtly wiſh for. If the city had been at any 
tolerable diſtance, and not ſo far out of ſight, 
you may believe me, I ſhould have had no 


heſitation ; but would have ſet out, and been, 


there long ago. But ſince, as you ſay (and 


ſo ſays. Hehod the verſeman), it is a great 


way off, it becomes neceſſary firſt of all to en- 
quire the road, and make ſure of a proper guide, 
Do not you think ſo? | 
Hermetimus. Surely I do; if you expect to 
get to the end of your journey, es, 
Lycanus, 
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Lycinus. There can be no want of guides, if 
promiſes and profeſſions of {kill are to go for 
any thing. Of the numbers ſurrounding us on 
all fides, ready with their directions, every in- 
dividual proteſts that he comes from the place, 
that he is an inhabitant, and knows every thing 
about it. And, as far I can learn, there are 
many more ways than 'one, and all different 
from each other; one leading to the Weſt, an- 
other to the Eaſt ; one to the North, and an- 
other to the South. This conducts us through 
flowery meadows and ſhady groves, abounding 
with ſprings and pleaſant proſpects, without 
any thing to incommode our walking ; that is' 
rugged and ſtony, condemning the traveller to 
perpetual toil, and heat, and thirſt, With all. 
this, we are told that every one of theſe different 
ways, ſo unlike, and ſo oppoſite to each other, 
leads to ane and the ſame city, Hence ariſes, 
my difficulty. For, let me turn to which path, 
I will, there ſtands an infallible guide at the 
entrance of it, who offers me his hand, and 
adviſes me by all means to proceed by the only. 
direct road. All other guides, he aſſures me, are 
all going wrong; and how ſhould they be able 
to ſhew others the right way? Aſk a ſecond; 

and 
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and a third, and as many as you will, you will 
find them all in the ſame tory, every one re- 
commending his own way, and decrying that 
of his neighbour. So that I am till where I 
was. I am confounded with this multiplicity 
of different ways to the city, and quite at a loſs 
how to proceed, Whom can I confide in, or 
to which fide ſhould I turn myſelf, when I ſee 
my guides at ſuch yariance with each other ? 

Hermotimus. I will eaſe you of your doubts, 
Truſt to thoſe, Lycinus, who have gone the 
Journey before you, and you muſt be right, 

Lycinus. Truſt to whom ? Who are they? 
Who directed them? This is nothing more than 
the ſame queſtion recurring in another form, 
«ho, inſtead of wha! ? 

Hermotimus. What makes you think fo ? 

Lycinus. I think fo, becauſe every follower 
on every road thinks his own guide the only 
one fit to confide in, and praiſes him according- 
ly, whether he be Plato, or Epicurus, or who- 
ever he be. Do not you do ſo by yours? Tes, 
yes, Hermotimus, it is even ſo. 

Hermotimus. And why ſhould it not be fo ? 

Lycinus. I do not know why it ſhould not be 
ſo; but 1 know this; that you have not eaſed me 

of 
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of my doubts, I am ſtill ignorant which of 
theſe travellers I may truſt to. Every one ex- 
tols the path which he and his leader have 
trod, as the only ſure way of reaching the city ; 
but how am I to be ſure that he tells the truth? 
He may have gor to the end of his journey, and 
ſeen a city, without ſeeing the city that you 
and I meant to be at, He may miſtake one 
city for another, Babylon for Corinth, for 
aught I know : but why ſhould he impoſe his 
miſtake on me? And this is what puzzles me 
ſo much: as there is but one Corinth, there 
can be but one right road to it, and all others 
muſt lead me wrong ; you cannot ſuppoſe me 
ſuch a fool as to think of going thither by the 

way of India, or the North Pole. 

Hermotimus. No; that would never do. 

Lycinus, Very well, Sir; then you muſt 
allow the choice of the way and the guide to be 
a matter that requires conſideration, By fol- 
lowing our noſes, we ſhould follow the proverb ; 
but then we might be travelling towards Baby- 
lon, or Bactra, inſtead of Corinth. It is poſſi - 
ble, perhaps, that fortune may direct a man 
right at laſt without aſking queſtions ; but, in a 
matter of ſuch iniportance, who would ſtake 
his 
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his ſucceſs on the caſt of a die? He muſt 
ſqueeze his hopes into a narrow compaſs, who 
tempts the ſea in a crazy cockboat. When 
aiming at truth amidſt ten thouſand lies, if For- 
tune ſhould miſs the mark, how can we blame 
her? _ Homer's archer, you know, (Teucer [ 
think he was), ſhot through the ſtring, inſtead 
of the Pigeon. Thus the odds will be always 
greatly againlt our hitting the thing we aim at. 
Indecd my opinion is, that it is a moſt dange- 
rous folly to expect that Fortune will direct 
us better than we can direct ourſelves. If we 
find ourſelves once at ſea, with ſwelling ſails, 
and uncertain of our courſe, it will not be fo 
eaſy to change it; and we niuſt be contented to 
buffet the waves, to be ſick, to have the head- 
ach, and expect every minute to be our laſt, 
But would it not be better, before we leave the 
harbour, to get upon an eminence, and make 
ſure of a fair wind ; and not only that, but to 
fix on a proper pilot, and ſee that our ſhip is in 
a condition to weather a ſtorm? 

Hermotimus, All that, Lycinus, I do not de- 
ny. But this J can aſſure you, that, if you 
ſcarch all round, you will no where find better 
leaders than the Stoics, no where better pilots 

IS, than 
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than they are. If ever you get to this Corinth, 
it muſt be by following them. Vou muſt tread 
in the ſteps of Chryſippus and Zeno, or you 
will never ſucceed, 

Lycinus. This is juſt what I have been told fo 
often before, The diſciples of Plato, of Epi- 
curus, and the reſt of them, all ſay the ſame 
thing; every one of them declaring it impoſſi- 
ble for me ever to ſee the city, unleſs I go along 
with him. Either I muſt believe them all, 
which would be highly ridiculous, or I muſt 
believe none of them; which, indeed, till 
ſome one can be found who promiſes no more 
than he can perform, ſeems moſt adviſable. 
For with regard to myſelf, ignorant as I am who 
is in the right, ſuppoſe I ſhould, from my con- 
fidence in your friendſhip, embrace your opi- 
nions, the opinions of the Stoics, the only ſect 
which you know any thing about ; ſuppoſe, 
then, that ſome god or other ſhould raiſe from 
the dead Plato, and Pythagoras, and Ariſtotle, 
and the reſt of them; ſuppoſe I ſhould find 
myſelf hemmed in on all fides by them, and 
they ſhould call me to a ſtrict account for pre- 
terring Chryſippus and Zeno, perſons of yeſter- 
day, to 3 of their ſtanding; and, 

eſpecially, 
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eſpecially, as I have never had any communi. 
cation with them, nor even enquired what 
they have to ſay for themſelves; I really 
do not know what defence I could make, Do 
you think it would be ſufficient to ſay, I relied 
on my friend Hermotimus ? * Hermotimus !” 
they would exclaim, we know nothing of Her- 
motimus, nor Hermotimus of us! Was this 
decent, to condemn us without a hearing ; with- 
out giving us leave to put in our appearance ? 
Was this fair dealing, to depend on a man who 
has ſtudied but one ſyſtem of philoſophy, and 
does not know much of that? It is not thus 
that our judges are inſtructed, to hear only one 
fide, without permitting the other to ſpeak ; but 
to give equal attention to both ; that, by com- 
paring the ſeveral allegations of each party, 
they may be the better enabled to come at the 
truth. If any judge were to do otherwiſe, an 
appeal would be allowed from his decifion of 
the cauſe.” Thus ſhould I be upbraided ! and 
perhaps ſome of them would farther interrogate 
me thus: What do you think, Lycinus, if 
an Ethiopian, who had never been out of his 
own country, nor ever ſeen men of our com- 
plexion, ſhould take upon him to affert, in an 

Ethiopian 
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Athiopian aſſembly, that there was no ſuch 
thing in the world as a white or tawney man, 
but that all were abſolutely black without ex- 
ception, do you think any body would believe 
him? On the contrary, ſome one of his 
betters would immediately aſk ſuch an impu- 
dent fellow what pretence he can have for ſo 
extravagant an aſſertion; he, who has never 
once ſtirred from Ethiopia, and can know no- 
thing of any other country. What do you 
think, Hermotimus? Would not ſuch a queſ- 
tion be very natural? 

Hermotimus. 1 think, it would be a very pro- 
per rebuke. 

Lycinus. So I think; but I am not ſo certain 
of your being pleaſed with the application, 
which to me is very obvious. 

Fermotimns. What comes now? 

Lycinus, I am only ſuppoſing the caſe to be 
our own, and this reprover directing his diſ- 
courſe to me: Lycinus,” he would fay, “ your 
friend Hermotimus is acquainted with no other 
Philoſophy befides that of the Stoics, he has 
never looked beyond that, never ventured 
abroad on a viſit to Plato, or Epicurus. How 
then can he pretend to affirm, he who has never 

5 been 
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been a ſtep out of his AMthiopia, that Virtue and 
Truth are confined to the Portico ? Why will he 
dare to paſs ſentence on others, without know- 
ing what they have to ſay for themſelves ?” 
Pray tell me, Hermotimus, how ſuch queſtions 
are to be anſwered. 
Hermotimus, By telling him roundly, that, with 
all our application to the Stoical doctrine, which 
we make the ſtandard of Philoſophy, we are not 
ignorant of what has been advanced by other 
ſes; as our maſter introduces their tenets 
occaſionally, for the purpoſe of confuting 
-them. | ee 
Lycinus. And do you really think thus to 
ſilence ſuch men as Plato, Pythagoras, and 
Epicurus? Why, they would laugh in my face, 
and think it a very fine joke. Is this,” they 
would aſk me, the language of Hermotimus? 
Does your friend think it fair to truſt the re- 
Ports of our adverſaries concerning us? Does 
he take for granted whatever proceeds from 
their ignorance, or wilful miſrepreſentation ? I 
wonder whether, if he ſhould happen to ſee 
one of the public champions, before the com- 
bat, kicking his heels, and beating the air with 
bis fiſts, as if givivg blows to his adverſary ; 
F would 
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would Hermotimus, think you, if he were the 
judge, immediately and without farther ado 
declare him conqueror * Would he not rather 
conſider all this as empty flouriſh, mere child's 
play, ſport without danger? There can be no 
victory without beating an antagoniſt, no de- 
ciſion till the antagoniſt owns it. Do not let 
Hermotimus imagine, that fighting with ſhadows 
is ſubduing us; we are not ſo eaſily maſtered. 
Our defences are not baby-houſes, no ſooner ſet 
up than pulled down again; while your argu- 
ments reſemble the exploits of thoſe young 
archers, who think it a mighty feat, if they 
can hit a bundle of ſtraw placed a few yards 
before them. Not ſo the Perſians and Scythians. 
They ſhoot on horſeback, in full gallop; they 
do not require their object to ſtand ſtill; and be 
in waiting for the arrow; but expect it to move, 
and get out of their way as faſt as poſſible. 
Beaſts at full ſpeed, and bitds on the wing, are 
brought down by them. Or, if at any time 
they try their ſtrength and fkill againſt a ſtand- 
ing mark, it is a ſtump of a tree, or a tough 
bull's hide: if they can penetrate theſe, they 
conceive hopes of being able to pierce throught 
an army. This information, you may tell your 

Vol. IV; O friend; 
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friend, comes from us: his maſters are only 
contending with bundles of ſtraw, not killing 
armed men, as they vainly boaſt, They 
faſhion us into any appearance that pleaſes their 
fancy, then make their attack on the picture; 
and, when they have fought with their own 
imaginations, they think they have been con- 
quering us. We may ſay of them, as Achilles 
does of Hector: 


It was not thus, when, at my ſight amaz'd, 
Troy ſaw and trembled, as this helmet blaz'd *. 
Plato has a ſtory of Gelon, the tyrant of Sicily, 
a country well known to that philoſopher. Gelon, 
it ſeems, had a ſtinking breath, but, as he was 
ſo great a man, nobody dared to mention it to 
him, and it was a great while before he knew 
any thing of the matter; and not till he hap- 
pened to get acquainted with a foreign lady, 
who uſed leſs reſerve than his own ſubjeQts, 
Coming home to his wife, they ſay, he flew into 
a violent paſſion with her, for having concealed 
from him a circumſtance with which ſhe muſt 
have been ſo well acquainted. She begged and 
prayed him to forgive her, declaring, that, as 


* Hom, Il. XVI, 70. Pope's tranſlation, 
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ſhe had had no —p of knowing better, 
ſne really thought every man's breath the ſame, 
all equally offenſive. This, Plato would ob- 
ſerve, is exactly the caſe of Hermotimus: his 
converſation is confined to the Stoicks, and how 
ſhould he know what proceeds from the mouths 
of other men ? and Chryſippus would be juſt ns 
ready to find fault with me, if, without once 
giving him a fair hearing, I: ſhould devote my- 
ſelf implicitly to Plato. In ſhort, while there 
is no knowing which ſect is the right, and the 
making choice of any one would be an affront 
to all the reſt, I am reſolved to follow none of 
them, 

Hermotimus. What have I to do, Lycinus, 
with your Platos, and Ariſtotles, and Epicu- 


ruſes? They may all fleep in peace for me: 


I do not want to moleſt them. But cannot we 
two, you and 1, of ourſelves ſet about enquiring 
what this ſame Philoſophy is, without calling 
the Athiopians to our aid, or ſending to Sicily 
for Gelon's wife. 

Tycinus. Oh! if you do not want them, I 
have done with them in an inſtant. Only let 
me hear what you have to offer ; for you ſeem 
to be labouring with ſomething important. 


O 2 | Hermiotimas, 
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Hermotimus. To me, Lycinus, it ſeems very 
poſſible for a man, who has never applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of any other precepts than thoſe 
of the Stoics, to learn the truth from them 
alone, Do but conſider ;z if you ſhould hear it 
aſſerted, that two and two made four, would 
you make any difficulty of believing it? You 
would not ſurely go about amongſt the Arith- 
meticians, aſking them all, one after another, 
whether two and two make five, or ſeven. 

Lycinus, No; there would be no occaſion, 

Hermotimus. Then what is there to prevent a 
man, who happens to be acquainted with the 
Stoicks only, from being perſuaded of their 
ſpeaking the truth, without conſulting other 
Philoſophers; when he knows very well, that a 
thouſand Platos and Pythagoraſes put together 
can never make five out of tour, 

Lycinus. What you ſay, Hermotimus, is nothing 
at all to the purpoſe. You put things about 
which all the world is agreed, on a footing 
with thoſe about which there are endleſs dif- 
putes. You are quite wide of the mark. 
Did you ever ſee any man, who would ven- 
ture to aſſert that twice two made ſeven or 
eleven ? 


Hermotimus. 
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Hermoti mus. Indeed I never did; a man muſt 
be mad to aſſert any ſuch thing. 

Lycinus. Now tell me (and, by the Graces, 
] beſeech you to anſwer me truly) did you 
ever once happen to hear a Stoick and Epicu- 
rean agree in their ſentiments? Were they 
not always at variance about beginnings and 
ends? Did you ever find it otherwiſe ? 

Hermotimus. Never in my life. 

Lycinus, Then why will you miſlead your 
friend? While I am in ſearch of the true 
Philoſophy, you have run away with the argu- 
ment, and given it up to the Stoicks, to whom 
alone, as you ſay, it belongs to know that two 
and two make four. But this is the point in 
diſpute; for the Platonicks and Epicureans 
may ſtill affirm the diſcovery to be theirs, and 
charge the Stoicks with making five or {even out 
of twice two, Do not you ſee that this is the 
caſe, when you ſay that nothing but what is 
honeſt can be good, while the diſciples of Epi- 
curus make goodneſs to conſiſt in pleaſure ? 
While you maintain that all things in Nature 
are corporeal, Plato infiſts on the contrary, 
This, Hermotimus, is not arguing fairly, ta 
make the Stoicks ſole maſters of a maxim felt 

O 3 evident, 
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evident, while ſo many others alledge an equal 
claim to it. If, indeed, the Stoicks were without 
all doubt the only Philoſophers who make two 
and two to be four, then all the reſt might 
as well hold their tongues, as they could have 
nothing to ſay. But this is the very thing for 
which they all contend, and claim as their pe- 
culiar property ; and therefore all have a right 
to be heard in turn, and we muſt carefully ex- 
amine their ſeveral pretenſions before we deter- 
mine ; unleſs we chooſe to make it a matter of 
compliment. 

Hermetimus, You do not ſeem to me, Lyciaus, 
to comprehend what I mean, 

Lycinus. Then put your meaning more on a 
level with my underſtanding. | 

Hermotimus. I will. Suppoſe a cup to be 
miſſing from the altar of Bacchus or Æſcula- 
pius, and that two ſuſpected perſons have been 
ſeen in the temple; it will be neceſſary for 
both to be ſearched, in order to find out which 
of the two has ſecreted the cup. 

Lycinus. Yes, | 

Hermotimus, One of the two, you know, 
mutt have it. | 

Lycinus, I think fo, if it be not in its place. 


Hermotimus. 
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Hermotimus. And, if you find it upon one, 
there will be no need of ſtripping the other, 
as it is plain he cannot have it. 

Lycinus. Very true. 

Hermotimus. And, if you do not find it on 
ſearching one, you may be ſure the other has it: 
you have no occaſion to ſearch him. 

. Lycinus, True. 

Hermotimus, For the very ſame reaſon, when 
we find amongſt the Stoicks the object of our 
ſearch, what occafion to enquire any farther, 
or give ourſelves unneceſſary trouble, when we 
have got what we wanted ? 

Lycinus, Your application would be juſt, if 
you had really found what you wanted, or could 
know it when you found it; but neither of 
theſe is the caſe. For, in the firſt place, it 1s not 
only two perſons, my friend, who have been 
in this temple, one of which muſt at any rate 
be the man; but we have a multitude to exa- 
mine. And then it is quite uncertain what we 
are in ſearch of, whether a cup, a goblet, or a 
garland. For different prieſts give different 
accounts both of what it is, and what it is made 
of ; one calls it braſs; another filver, another 
gold, another tin, There muſt therefore be 

O4 no 
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no exceptions in our ſearch: all who enter muſt 
be ſtripped, if we expect to recover the loſt 
goods. Even, if the firſt you lay hands on 
ſhould happen to have a cup of gold, that 
would not anſwer the purpoſe ; you muſt pro- 
ceed in your ſearch, 

Hermotimus. Why ſo, Lycinus ? 

Lycinus, Becauſe you cannot tell whether it 
was a cup, or what it was that was loſt ; and, 
if it were a cup, if they ſhould all allow it to 
be a cup, they would not all allow it to be a 
golden cup. But even ſuppoſe that they did, 
and you ſhould be lucky enough to find one in 
the poſſeſſion of the firſt man you ſearch, you 
muſt not for that reaſon excuſe the reſt ; be- 
cauſe you cannot be ſure it is the cup belonging 
to the temple, when there are ſo many others 
of the ſame ſort. 


Hermotimus. Agreed. 

Lycinus. Ves; there muſt be a general ſearcly; 
and whatever is found upon any one, muſt be 
openly produced and compared, the better to 
| gueſs at the property of the God. The misfor- 
tune is, that ſomething or other will be found 
upon every man ; trom one, perhaps, you take a 
goblet, from another a cup, from another a 

eren 
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croun; one of which, we will ſuppoſe, may be 
made of braſs, another of ſilver, and another of 
gold; but which, or whether any thing pro- 
duced belongs to the temple, or who has com- 
mitted the ſacrilege, is ſtill as uncertain as ever; 
and it would be juſt the ſame, if the things 
found on all were all alike. It could not then 
be determined what had been ftolen, or whether 
there was a thief in the company, as every man 
might poſſibly be found with nothing more than 
his own private property. One cauſe of this un- 
certainty may be the want of an inſcription on 
the thing to be aſcertained ; for, let us ſuppoſe 
the loſt cup to be inſcribed with the donor's 
name, or the name of the God, we ſhould then 
have only to look for that, and, when once we 
had found it, give no more trouble to any body 
of ſtripping and ſearching. I dare ſay, Her- 
motimus, you have ſeen the gymnaſtic ſports. 

Hermotimus. Yes; very often, and in dif- 
ferent places. 

Lycinus. Did you ever happen to ſit near the 
judges? 

Hermotimus, I have; it was but the other 
day at Olympia, that Evandrides, the Elean, 
took care to ſecure me a place amongſt his 
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countrymen, on the left hand of the Helleno- 
dicæ“, as I wiſhed to be near them, and fee all I 
could, | 

Lycinus. Then you know, that it is deter- 
mined by lot, how the wreſtlers and pancra- 
tiaſts + are to be matched, 

Hermotimus. Ves. | 

Lycinus. You muſt have ſeen all that pafled, 
as you had ſo good a ſcat. | 

Hermotimus. In former days, when Hercules 
preſided, leaves of laurel—— 

Lycinus. Do not tell me of former days : 1 
want to know what you have ſeen with your 
own eyes. | 

Hermotimus, There was a filver urn, ſacred 
to the God, into which were thrown ſeveral 
ſmall lots, about the fize of beans, inſcribed 
with letters in pairs, On one pair was marked 


» Perſons choſen out of the Elean tribes. to preſide over 
the Olympic games, before the celebration of which they 
were obliged to reſide ten months in a place (Hellenodi- 
kaion), to take care that the ſeveral candidates ſhould be 
properly prepared. They ſat naked at the ſolemnity, and 
adjudged the prize to the conqueror, having previoully 
taken an oath to do ſtrict juſtice. 

* Ilaſyga ag, the pancratiaſts included boxing in the 
art of wreſtling, 
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A, on another B, on a third C, and ſo on ac- 
cording to the number of the combatants, two 
lots to a letter. Every candidate now ſtepping 
forward in his turn, after invoking the aid of 
Jupiter, puts his hand into the urn, from which 
he takes out one of the lots; a man ſtanding 
by all the while with a whip in his hand, to 
ſee that all is fair, and that no one may look 
at his letter beforehand, When the drawing 
is finiſhed, the Alytarch *, or one of the Hel- 
lenodice, I forget which, goes round, and 
examines their lots, as they ſtand in a ring, 
matching A with A, B with B, and ſo forth, 
bidding them make ready. This is done, 
when the numbers are equal, as four, eight, 
twelve, &c.; but, when there is an odd man, an 
odd lot is put into the urn, and whoever draws 
it muſt be content to fit down, and wait till the 
conteſt of others is over, before he can get an 
adverſary ; which when he does, there is this 
advantage on his ſide, that he may expect to 
find him fatigued, while he himſelf is quite 
freſh and in good order, 

L Lycinus. Stop; I want to know this: there 
were nine perſons to draw, we will ſuppoſe, 

* A kind of chief conſtable. 
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and each of the nine has had his lot, You are 
one of the Hellenodic (for ſuch I appoint 
you), not merely x ſpectator, and are to go 
round and examine the letters ; you muſt firſt 
pair all the reſt, before you know who is the 
odd man. 

Hermotimus. Why ſo? 

Tycinus. It is impoſſible for you to fix on the 
letter at once, becauſe you do not know it, nor 
can tell how to find it, before you have paired 
all the reſt; then, indeed, you diſcover the 
letter, which has not another anſwering to it, 
that is the letter of the man to be left out. 

Hermotimus. Suppoſe it ſhould come vp firſt 
or ſecond, what then ? | 

Lycinus. | ſay, what then? Surely you, in 
your judicial capacity, would not pronounce 
fentence without firſt inſpecting all the letters, 
and finding this to be the ſingle one. 

Hermottmus. It is eaſily known; if, for in- 
ſtance, there were nine letters, and I ſhould find 
E the firſt or ſecond, may I not be ſure, that 
E is the lot of the looker-on ? 

Lycinzs, How fure, Hermotimus ? 

Hermotimus, Why, thus: two have drawn 
A, two B, two C, and two D; which makes 

eight; 
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eight ; conſequently E muſt be the odd letter, 
and belong to the odd man, as there are but 
nine. 

Lycinus. Shall I pay a compliment to your 
ſagacity, Hermotimus, or tell you what I think? 

Hermotimus. Say any thing you pleaſe ; I do 
not ſee what objection you can make to my 
argument. | 

Lycinus. When the letters are put in accord- 
ing to the order of the alphabet, I allow the 
force of it; but only ſuppoſe the contrary, and 
what becomes of it then? Let five letters be 
taken at random; as, for inſtance, C, 8, Z, K, T, 
of which Z is the ſingle lot, and the other four 
double, your finding the Z is no proof of its 
being without a partner; for, in this caſe, you 
have no alphabetical arrangement to direct you, 
and muſt be contented to examine every man's 
lot before you can fix on the odd one. 

Hermotimus, There is ſomething in what you 
lay now, I confeſs. 

Lycinus. Take it in another point of view. 
Suppoſe, inſtead of letters, the ſeveral lots were 
marked with Egyptian hieroglyphics, figures 
of men with the heads of horſes or lions ; or, 
not to go out of our way in ſearch of abſurdities, 

5 but 
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but copying what is ſimple and natural, ſup- 
poſe the firſt and ſecond lots to have been the 
figure of a man, the third and fourth that of a 
horſe, the fifth and ſixth a cock, the ſeventh 
and eighth a dog, and the ninth a lion. If you 
ſhould hit upon the lion firſt, I want to know, 
how you could immediately determine this to 
be the lot of the by-ſtander, without examining 
all the reſt, and being ſure there is not another 
lion, 

Hermotimus. I ſhall not tell you. 

Lycinus, I believe not, Hermotimus; for you 
cannot. Now you ſee, if we want to diſcover 
the cup-ſtealer, or the odd man, or the beſt 
guide to the city, we mult of neceſſity be very 
general as well as very particular in our en- 
quiriesz and after all, it will be well if we 
come at the truth. The man to be conſulted 
with any confidence in Philoſophy is he, and 
only he, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
every thing advanced by every one on the ſub- 
Jet, Nothing leſs can make him a competent 
judge: his being a {ſtranger to any one ſect 
would make him unfit for my purpoſe, as that 
one, for any thing I could know, might chance 
to be the beſt. In the ſame manner, if any 

perſon 
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perſon ſhould produce a handſome man, calling 
him the handſomeſt of all men, we ſhould 
hardly believe him, unleſs we could firſt be- 
lieve that he had ſeen all in the world, The 
queſtion is concerning the handſomeſt, and this 
man's being handſome has nothing to do with 
it, It is not beauty, my friend, that we are in 
ſearch of, but perfect beauty, beauty unex- 
ampled. 

Hermotimus, Very true. 

Lycinus. Can you mention me a man conver- 
ſant in every mode of Philoſophy, who per- 
fectly underſtands whatever has been advanced 
by Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, Chryſippus, 
Epicurus, and the reſt of them; and who, 
after putting them all to the proof, has made 
choice of that which he is convinced from 
experience is the only direct road to happineſs? 
If you can produce ſuch a man, there is an end 
of the matter; we need not give ourſelves any 
farther trouble. | 


Hermotimus. But where do you think we are 
to find ſuch a man ? 


Lycinus. I do not know; and I do not know 
what is to be done; not that I think we are 
bound to deſpair for want of him, What ſay 


you 
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you to every man's judging for himſelf, aftet 
going through every ſect, and carefully exa- 
mining their ſeveral pretenſions? Will not 
that, do you think, be the beſt and ſafeſt way ? 

Hermotimus. That might be perhaps the 
wiſeſt courſe to take, if it could be made to 
agree with your late remark, that the man, 
who has once committed himſelf to the mercy 
of the wind, cannot very well fail againſt it. 
We may be too long detained in the firſt path 
we find, to trudge through them all. 

Lycinus. No, no; we can follow the exam- 
ple of Theſeus, and take Ariadne's * clue to 
lead us from every labyrinth, 

Hermotimus. But where ſhall we get an 
Ariadne, or who will find thread for the clue ? 

Lycinus. Do not be diſheartened, my friend : 
J think I have hit on a thread that will anſwet 
our purpole. 

Hermotimus. Explain. 

Lycinus. It is no diſcovery of mine, but be- 


* Ariadne was the daughter of Minos, king of Crete, 
who ſhut up the Minotaur in the famous labyrinth con- 
trived by D:xdalus. Theſeus flew the Minotaur, and 
ſaved himſelf by means of a clue, which Ariadne gave him 
to guide his ſteps. 
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longs to one * of the wiſe : * Have your ſenſes 
about you, and take nothing on truſt.” We 
are not to take for granted that which we hear, 
but let people talk, and reſerve our own judg- 
ment: this is the way to get out of the labyrinth. 

Hermotimus. Very well; let us do as you 
adviſe, 

Lycinus. W here ſhall we make a beginning ? or, 
is that a matter of no great conſequence ? Sup. 
poſe we ſhould apply to Pythagoras firſt ; how 
long do you think it will be before we mafter 
his doctrines, taking the five years of ſilence 
into the reckoning ? I imagine; thirty years, or 
twenty at leaſt; 

Hermotimus, It cannot be leſs. 

Lycinus. And the ſame number of years muſt 
be ſet down for Plato; and the ſame for Arif- 
totle, 

Hermotimus. Certainly. 

Lycinus. | need not queſtion you again concern- 
ing Chryſippus, as you have already told me 
that he muſt be ſtudied for forty years at leaſt. 


* Epicharmus, the Sicilian, Nope, xa prjrecw aniriiy | 
ace Tavla Ty Petey, Sees Cicero's eighteenth epiſtle of 
the firſt book to Atticus, 
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Hermotinns. So I think. 


Lycinus. And then for Epicurus, and the reſt 
of them, you muſt admit the time propoſed 
to be a very moderate allowance, when you 
conſider what numbers there are of Stoicks, 
Epicureans, and Platoniſts, who, at fourſcore 
years of age, make no ſeruple of owning them- 
ſelves ſtill ignorant in ſome particulars, which 
they ought to know, concerning their own 
ſect. If they ſhould deny it, Chryſippus, and 
Ariſtotle, and Plato, are ready to prove it. 
And what do you think of Socrates, as reſpeQ- 
able an authority as any of them ; who was fo 
far from pretending to univerſal knowledge, 
that he declared openly to every body, that all 
he knew was, that he knew nothing ? But, to 
return to our calculation : if we reckon twenty 
years for Pythagoras, twenty for Plato, and 
twenty for each of the ſects, ſuppoſing them 
only ten, how many years will it take to go 
through them ? 

Hermotimus, Two hundred years and more; 
you mult be above that age before you do it. 

Lycinus. Then, ſuppoſe, we can afford no 
more than fifteen years, or ten, to a ſe? 

Hermotimus. As you pleaſe, I ſee one thing 

very 
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very plainly, that very few will be able, at 
any rate, to get through all the ſects, though 
they ſhould begin with them the moment they 
were born. | 

Lycinus. Then what is to be done in ſuch a 
caſe, Hermotimus? Muſt we retra& our former 
poſition, that thete is no chooſing the beſt of 
many without examining all; fince; to make 
a choice without trial, is to be determined, not 
by judgment, but by gueſs. Did not we lay 
this down as a maxim ? 

Hermotimus, We did, 

Lycinus. Then there is an abſolute neceſſity 
of living long enough to make a thorough exa- 
mination before we form our reſolution; and 
be wife and happy. Whatever is done prior to 
experiment is no better than dancing in the 
dark, as the ſaying is, ſtumbling againſt any 
thing that happens to ſtand in the way; while, 
as we know no better, that which firſt offers is 
laid hold of as the thing we wanted to find ; 
and indeed, if, by dint of good fortune, it 
ſhould be ſo, we can never be ſure of it, when 
ſo many things are ſo much alike; and every 
one claiming the preference. 

Hermotimus. I do not know how it is, Ly- 
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cinus ; but I muſt confeſs, that your arguments 
have weight in them : but why will you give 
me pain by ſcrutinizing things to ſuch a nicety, 
when there was ſurely no neceſſity for it? I way 
unfortunate in leaving my houſe this morning 
for no better purpoſe than meeting with you, 
who, when I was juſt within reach of my hopes, 
have ſo bewildered me, that I know not what 
to ſay, without owning, that an inveſtigation 
requiring ſo many years 1s beyond the faculties 
of man. | | 

Lycinus. Do not be angry with me, my good 
friend, hut with your father Menecrates, or your 
mother (forget her name), or rather with Nature 
herſelf, becauſe ſhe did not make you as long- 
lived as Tithonus, but choſe to limit the dura» 
tion of human life to a hundred years at the 
utmoſt. All my concluſions in this debate have 
been no other than the reſult of fair reaſoning, 

Hermotimus. No ſuch thing; you are always 
finding fault; you hate Philoſophy, and make 2 
joke of Philoſophers, I know not why. 

Lycinus. What truth is, Hermotimus, ſuch 
wiſe men as you and your maſter muſt know 
beſt. I only know, that to be told the truth 1s 
not half ſo pleaſant as to be told a lie, A lie 
| makes 
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makes a better figure, and is better received, 
Truth, conſcious of no ſiniſter deſign, deals 
plainly with mankind ; and mankind do not 
like plain- dealing. Accordingly, you are now 
offended with me, for having, in the courſe of 
this converſation, let you ſee how difficult it is 
for us to diſcover the proper object of our 
eſteem : this is juſt as if you had fallen in love 
with a ſtatue, which you fondly believed to be 
ſomething human made for your embraces; 
and I, knowing it to be nothing better than ſtone 
or braſs, out of good-nature having pointed 
out your miſtake, ſhould incur your diſpleaſure, 
and be abuſed and called names, merely for 
not having ſuffered you to expoſe yourſelf as a 
ridiculous dupe, 

Hermotimus. So then we are not to trouble 
our heads with Philoſophy, you think, but 
quietly reſign ourſelves to lazineſs and igno- 
rance! 

Lycinus. When did you hear me ſay any ſuch 
thing? I never interdicted philoſophizing; but 
rather recommended it. I only was of opinion, 
that, amidſt ſo many paths, every one of which 
is affirmed to be the only one that will lead us 
right, it ſeems impoſſible to hit upon it without 
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trying all ; which muſt inevitably be a work 
of time: now, what ſteps do you mean to 
take? I aſk you over again, will you attach 
yourſelf to the firſt Philoſopher you meet with, 


and ſuffer yourſelf to be made a market of 


without knowing why or wherefore ? 
Hermotimus. There is no knowing what to 
ſay to you; while you aſſert the impoſſibility of 
any man's judging for himſelf, unleſs he could 
live as long as a phcenix, to go round the whole 
circle of enquiry, and prove every thing as he 
goes. You pay no regard to the experience of 
others, nor to the multitude of their admirers. 
Lycinus. What multitude do you mean? If 
your multitude be made up of ſuch as have 
tried all, and know all, one man of that multi. 
tude will ſatisfy me; I ſhall have no occaſion 
for more : but, if you ſpeak of men ignorant 
and uninformed, their numbers will have no 
influence on my belief; when, knowing no- 
thing, or next to nothing, they pretend to 
know every thing! | 
Hermotimus. So you alone have ſpied out the 
truth! the Philoſophers are all idiots ! 
Lycinus. You do me wrong, Hermotimus. 
So far from aſſuming any ſuperiority, I never 
| | | preſumed 
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preſumed to rank myſelf with men of learning. 
You muſt have forgot what I faid, in fancying 
me a pretender .to more knowledge than other 
men ; for I own myſelf juſt as ignorant as they 
are. 

Hermotimus. The propriety, Lycinus, of 
having recourſe to all, of proving all, before 
the right choice can be reſolved on, may per- 
haps be admitted; but, to ſet apart ſo many 
years to every fingle enquiry, when a judgment 
of all might be formed from a few, ſeems to me 
highly ridiculous, I really cannot ſee any diffi- 
culty in the matter, which might not eafily be 
got over without much delay. I have heard of 
a ſtatuary (I think it was Phidias), who, to make 
a lion, wanted only to ſee one of his claws : and I 
dare venture to affirm, that, if any body ſhould 
ſhew you a man's hand, without producing any 


more of him, you would have no difficulty in 


determining to what animal the hand belonged : 
thus, the ſum and ſubſtance of all the argu- 
ments of all the Philoſophers may be learnt in 
leſs than a day; and from them the right 
choice may be made, without having recourſe 


to theſe ſubtle diſcuſſions, which require ſuch a 


length of time. 
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Lycinus. How idly you talk, Hermotimus | 

] have always underſtood quite the contrary 
that to know the whole, was to know the com- 
honent parts; but to know a part, was by no 
means to know the whole. Pray tell me, do 
you think that Phidias would have known the 
claw, if he had never ſeen a lion? or, could 
you, on ſeeing the hand of a man, pronounce 
it ſuch, without having firſt ſeen a man ? Why 
do not you anſwer my queſtion ? or, ſhall I 
anſwer it for you, by ſaying plainly, No? Phi- 
dias and his lion are nothing at all to the pur- 
Poſe : there is no analogy between the ſubjects; 
as neither you, nor Phidias before you, could 
have known the parts without a previous ac- 
quaintance with the whole. In Philoſophy, the 
Philoſophy of the Stoicks for inſtance, how can 
the knowledge of a part make you maſter of 
the whole? How can you pronounce con- 
cerning the beautiful, without taking into your 
account the ſeveral conſtituent cauſes? As to 
your ſaying, that the heads of Philoſophy may 
be gone through in a ſmall portion of a day, 
meaning, I ſuppoſe, the beginnings and ends of 
things, what the gods are believed to be, what 
the ſoul ; what is corporeal, what incorporeal 
why 
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why ſome Philoſophers place the chief felicity 
in pleaſure, and others in virtue ; as to your 
ſaying, that all this may be diſpatched in much 
leſs than a day, you ought rather to own, if 
you with to be believed, that it would require 
many, very many, whole days; otherwiſe, 
thoſe authors muſt have ſtrangely miſpent their 
time in compoſing ſo many hundreds and thou- 
ſands of books, to convince the reader of a few 
truths, ſo very plain and obvious as you ſay 
they are. I think, as you are fo impatient of 
delay, and will not allow yourſelf time to en 
quire into particulars, your beſt way would be 
ro conſult a ſoothſayer, who might determine 
your choice at once. This is by far the moſt 
compendious method, and has nothing in it of 
perplexity or procraſtination, Let but your 
prophet attend, while you ſacrifice a victim, 
as each chapter is read; and his art will free 
you from an infinite deal of trouble, by letting 
you ſee in the liver of your offering the choice 
to be made: or, I can propoſe to you another 
method, ſtill leſs troubleſome and leſs expen- 
five; which laſt is a conſideration, as prieſts 
and victims are not to be had without money. 
Get as many bits of paper as there are Philoſo- 
phers, 
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phers, write upon each a different name, and 
throw them into an urn; then get a little boy“, 
whoſe father and mother are both alive, to draw 
out the firſt bit of paper that comes to his 
hand ; whoever happens to have his name thus 
drawn, fix upon him for your Philoſopher an 

leader, | 

Hermotimus. You forget yourſelf, Lycinus, 
or you would not talk to me in this profane 
manner. Anſwer me a queſtion : Did you ever 
buy any wine ? 

Lycinus. Ves; very often. 

Hermotimus. And did you ever go round to 
all the dealers in the town, taſting, and exami- 
ning, and comparing ? 

Lycinus, Never, 

Hermotimus. The very firſt that you found, 


which you thought very good, you bargained 
for? 


Lycinus. To be ſure I did. 
. Hermotimus. You could judge of the whole 
by the ſample you had taſted ? 

Lycinus. I could. 


Hermotimus. If you ſhould tell the vintners, 


That no important nicety may be omitted. 
that 
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that you want to purchaſe a pint of wine, but, 
not knowing which of them ſells the beſt, you 
find it neceſſary to drink up a caſk with each of 
them, by way of trial, before you buy ; do not 
you think they would laugh at you? or, per- 
haps, to get rid of ſo troubleſome a cuſtomer, 
ſprinkle your face with cold water ? 

Lycinus, I do think they would, and not 
without reaſon. | 
Hermotimus. Why, it is the very ſame thing 
with reſpect to Philoſophy, What occafion to 
ſwallow ſo much, when we can judge of it all 

by taſting a little? 
Lycinus. There is no getting hold of you, 
Hermotimus ! but, for once, inſtead of ſlipping 


through my fingers, I have caught you in your 
own net. 


Hermotimus. How fo ? 

Lycinus, You compare a thing about which 
all men are agreed, to a thing obſcure and un- 
known about which all men diſpute. Indeed, 
there is one circumſtance, I muſt confeſs, in 
which Wine and Philoſophy may fairly be ſaid 
to reſemble each other : both of them are ſold 
for money, both are adulterated, and the deal - 
ers in both cheat us in the meaſure. Now, 
5 let 
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let us ſee how the argument ſtands, You ſay, 
that all the wine contained in the ſame caſk is 
of the ſame quality, all equally good, (which 
I do not mean to deny) ſo that the leaſt taſte 
determines what the whole is. But do not let 
us go too far. Philoſophers, and your maſter 
among the reſt, I believe, do not always hold 
the ſame language on the ſame ſubject, but 
are very frequently at variance with themſelves : 
this muſt be the caſe, or you would hardly 
have been ſo long wandering about, going 
round and round, like another Ulyſſes, in ſearch 
of a home all the while under your noſe. If 
your maſter's language had been always uni- 
form, one hearing might have been ſufficient 
for you to find out his meaning. 

Hermotimus. That is true enough. 

Lycinus. It is equally true, that all know- 
ledge is not acquired by the firſt taſte of it, It 
is not, like wine, always the ſame ; for you con- 
tinually hear of ſomething new, in addition to 
what has been urged before. You mult either 
empty the whole caſk, my friend, or you will 
get drunk to no purpoſe. The good of Phi- 
loſophy lies hid in the laſt drop, under the lees; 
and this you muſt ſwallow, or you will never 

reach 
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reach that nectareous draught which you have 
ſo long been thirſting after. You are not to 
imagine, that, by one little taſte, you are to 
be filled as full as the Delphic prieſteſs, She 
drinks at the ſacred fountain of Apollo, is im- 
mediately big with the God, and ready to be 
delivered of his oracles. But this is not your 
caſe ; for you yourſelf have acknowledged, that, 
after emptying more than half the barrel, you 
found you had but made a beginning. But let 
us try to make a compariſon ſtil] better: we 
may keep the dealer and the veſſel, only filling 
it, not with wine, but ſeeds of all forts, with 
whear, and beans, and barley, and lentils, and 
vetches, and nobody knows what. If you, 
wiſhing to be a purchaſer, ſhould have a ſpe- 
cimen of the wheat put into your hand, could 
you, from looking at that, tell whether the 
vetches were clean, the lentils eaſy of digeſtion, 
or the beans good or bad ? 

Hermotimus. No; I could not. 

Lycinus. As little would you be able to learn 
what Philoſophy is from, the account given of 
it by the firſt man you meet; for it is not one 
and the ſame thing, to be taſted and tried. at 
once like wine, as you have ſuppoſed ; but, on 

the 
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the contrary, having a great deal of. variety iti 
it, requires a very nice and careful examination, 
A bad bargain of wine may be no more than the 
loſs of two or three oboli ; but to periſh in a 
ſink, like ordinary people, 1s, as you obſerved, 
no ordinary evil. To expect the liberty of 
draining a whole caſk, before you bargain for a 
pint of wine, would be to diſtreſs the vintner 
in a moſt abſurd manner. But this cannot be 
ſaid of Philoſophy, of which you take your fill 
without either leſſening the quantity, or injuring 
the proprietor. Unlike the fieve of the Danaids, 
which let aut as it let in, the more Philoſophy 
you take away, the more you leave behind: 
Allow me to make one more compariſon, and 
do not ſuſpe& me of meaning to affront you, in 
finding a likeneſs between Philoſophy and poi- 
fon; hemlock for inſtance, or aconite, T hoſe 
drugs, deadly as they are, will not occaſion 
death, unleſs taken in a certain manner, and in 
ſufficient quantities : you may take as much as 
will lie on the tip of your finger without hardly 
any effect; and yet you would have us to be- 
lieve, that the leaſt particle of Philoſophy wall 
anſwer all its purpoſes. | 
Hermotimus, Have it your own way, Lyci- 


nus 
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nus ! only I ſhould be glad to know whether 
you recommend the labour of an hundred 
years in ſo long a life of hard ſtudy, or whether 
it would not be better to give up Philoſophy 
altogether ? 

Lycinus. There is nothing, Hermotimus, ſo 
terrible in all this. Did not you get the ſtart of 
me in obſerving, that life is ſhort, and art is 
long? And yet how unaccountable is it to be 
all on a ſudden out of humour, becauſe you are 


not to be a Chryſippus, a Plato, or Pythagoras, 
before the ſetting of this day's ſun ! 


Hermotimus., What have I done to deſerve 
this? It muſt be mere envy, and nothing elſe, 
which induces you thus to drive me up into a 
corner, and take unfair advantages, becauſe 
torſooth I have made ſome progreſs in a ſtudy, 


which a man of your years has ſhamefully 
neglected, 


Lycinus. Very well then; as I am not worth 
your notice, why cannot you let me proceed in 
my own mad career, without regarding it ? 
You need only to go on as you have begun. 

Hermotimus. But you are ſo perverſe, you. 
will not ſuffer me: you inſiſt on my having no 


opinion 
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opinion of my on, till I have examined thoſe 
of all others. 

Lycinus. You may be ſure of my never 
holding any other language. But, when you 
talk of my being perverſe, you blame the 
blameleſs, as Homer ſays*; at leaſt J think 
ſo. And I think your cenſure may be ſpared 
till you can get a recruit of reaſon; unleſs 
you are reſolved to be my accuſer right or 
wrong. 

Hermotimus. 1 ſhould wonder, if either you 
or reaſon can find any thing more to ſay. 

Lycinus. Reaſon will tell you how inſufficient 
we are, even after ſeeing all with our own eyes, 
and examining every thing ourſelves, to make 
a right choice, if we are deficient in the main 


point. 
Hermotimus. What is that? 


Lycinus. A penetrating judgment, an acute 
genius, a quick unbiaſſed underſtanding, equal 


to the inveſtigation of matters ſo very impor- 
tant; without which you will have only your 
labour for your pains, For this inveſtigation 
no ſmall time is requiſite, that every circum- 
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ſtance may be fairly propoſed, and fully dif- 
cuſſed, nor any thing reſolved on without the 
utmoſt care and deliberation. No regard is to 
be had to the age, or appearance, or fame of 
any man; but, like the Areopagites, who try 
cauſes without either day-light or candle-light, 
you are to conſider only what has been ſaid, not 
who ſaid it. This is going on ſure ground 
and after this you may proceed as becomes a 
Philoſopher. 
Hermotimus. Yes ; after I am dead; for, by 
what I hear, no man's life is long enough for a 
perfect infight into every philoſophical ſet ; and 
yet, if I underſtand you rightly, nothing leſs is 
required in order to make a right choice. 
Lycinus, | am very ſorry, Hermotimus, to 
tell you, that, even after all the pains we can 
take, we may chance to be never the nearer at 
laſt; for very often, when we fancy we have 
diſcovered ſomething to be depended on, it 
turns out no better than nothing ; as, when a 
fiſherman, having let down his net, and finding 
it very heavy, pulls it up with might and main, 
expecting a great»dravght of fiſhes, but per- 
haps gets nothing better to repay him for his 
trouble than a great ſtone, or an old earthen 
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pot, that had been buried in the ſand : ſuch 
may be our fate in philoſophy. 

Hermotimus. | do not comprehend what you 
mean by your net: all I know is, that you 
have got me in it. | 

Lycinus. If I have, why do not you make an 
effort and get out? You can keep your head 
above water, if any body can. But, for my 
part, I am not yet convinced, after all the en- 
quiries that can be made, after going through 
the whole circle of opinions, whether any one 

Philoſopher has ever been able to aſcertain that 
which is right, or whether they are not all of 
them ſtill equally ignorant. 

Hermotimus. What do you ſay ? Not one has 
attained the object of our ſearch ! 

Lycinus. It is a matter of doubt, It is not 
impoſſible that all may be deceived, and the 
truth may be ſomething very different from any 
thing yet diſcovered. 

Hermotimus, I do not ſee how that can be. 

Lycinus. I will let you fee how it can be by 
an example in numbers. Suppoſe the true 
number to be twenty, and- let a man cloſe his 
hand with twenty beans in it, aſking a company 
of ten perſons to gueſs how many he holds. 

One 
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One will ſay ſeven, another five, another thirty, 
another fifteen, and ſo on; and it may happen, 
that ſome one or other may be lucky enough to 
ſay twenty. What do you think? 

Hermotimus. I think it poſſible. 

Lycinus, And do not you think it equally 
poſſible, that not a man of them may gueſs 
right r 

Hermo!imus. To be ſure, it is poſſible. 

Lycinus. It is in this manner that Philoſo- 
phers gueſs at happineſs, which this will have 


to conſiſt in pleaſure, that in virtue, ſome call- 


ing it one thing, and ſome another; and ſome 
or other of their different conjectures may 
chance to hit on the chief good, and they may 
all chance to miſs it. Are not we then in the 
wrong, to be in ſuch a hurry to get to the end 
before we have found out the beginning? We 
ſhould, in my judgment, have been firſt con- 
vinced, that the truth was in the poſſeſſion of 
ſome one Philoſopher, whom our buſineſs 
would then have been to find out, and rely 
upon. 

Hermotimus. According to your account, Ly- 
cinus, were we to travel the entire round of 
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Philoſophy, we might {till be unable to come at 
the truth. Is this what you mean? 

| Lycinus. Conſult Reaſon, my good fir, and 
not me; and Reaſon perhaps will anſwer you as 
I do, while it remains ſo doubtful a matter 
whether any thing taught by any Philoſopher 
may be fully depended on. 

Hermotimus. So we are never to know any 
thing, but may give up Philoſophy at once, 
and reſign ourſelves to ignorance ! Philoſophy, 
if we are to believe you, is out of the reach 
of mortal man! ſince, firſt of all, it is required 
of us to make choice of that Philoſophy which 
is the beſt; a choice not to be made without 
the moſt thorough examination of every indivi- 
dual ſect; which requires, if we only reckon 
up the number of years to be employed on each, 
many generations to finiſh ; ſo that human life 
1s much too ſhort to proſecute the enquiry to 
any purpoſe. And indeed, if it were not, you 
ſeem to imply a doubt whether the truth has 
ever been diſcovered at all by any Philo- 
ſopher. 

- Lycinus, And will you ſwear that it has? 

Hermotimus, Swear! no; I do not pretend 
to {wear it. 


Lycinus. 
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Lycinus. How many things requiring a long 
and tedious inveſtigation have I ſpared you the 
mention of! 

Hermotimus, Indeed ! pray what are they? 

Lycinus. Have you never obſerved, that there 
are certain Stoicks, Epicureans, and Platoniſts, 
who make a parade of univerſal knowledge, 
from which privilege all the reſt are excluded, 
however reſpectable ? 

Hermotimus. Yes, I have. 

Lycinus. And you do not think it a very eaſy 
matter to diſtinguiſh thoſe who really profeſs 
this knowledge, from thoſe who only pretend 
to it ? ; | 

Hermotimus. No; very difficult. 

Lycinus. Very well. If then you wiſh to be 
acquainted with the firſt-rate man of the Sto- 
icks, you muſt be provided with proper judg- 
ment before you commence critick, and then 
have acceſs to them all, or at leaſt the greateſt 
part, in order to examine their ſeveral preten- 
ſions, and find out, by comparing one with 
another, who is the fitteſt to chooſe for your 
maſter ; otherwiſe you will be liable to a wrong 
choice. I was afraid of mentioning how much 
time muſt be employed in this very important 
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and neceſſary enquiry into particulars ſo obſcure 
and uncertain, leſt I ſhould make you angry; 
and yet it cannot be diſpenſed with, if you ever 
hope to diſcover the truth. You have nothing 
elſe for it but to pofleſs that happy faculty, 
which, like a touchſtone, diſtinguiſhes the ge- 
nuine from the baſe metal. Without this diſ- 
criminating art, you may take my word for it, 
you will be led by the noſe by every body, and 
be like a fimple ſheep, which follows the green 
bough that is held out to entice it to go on. 
Like a drop of water on a table, you may be 
drawn to any fide by the tip of a finger ; or, 
like a reed growing on the brink of a river, 
which bends to every blaſt, you will be at the 
mercy of every breath, Whereas, if you can 
but once get a proper maſter to inſtruct you in 
the art of demonſtrating and reſolving doubtful 
queſtions, your buſineſs is done. You then 
perceive what is good; you ſubject the truth to 
a trial, falſehood is detected, and you may phi- 
loſophize at your eaſe. The right choice being 
thus made, your judgment is fixed, you obtain 
the felicity ſo long ſought after, and liye in the 
enjoyment of all that is good. 
Hermotimus. Now, Lycinus, you ſay ſome- 


thing ; 
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thing; now things begin to have a more hope- 
ful aſpect. I muſt look out for ſuch a man as 
you deſcribe, who may teach me the faculty of 
diſcerning, and judging, and demonſtrating, 
which laſt is beſt of all ; every thing will then 
be made eaſy without trouble or loſs of time. 
How greatly am I obliged to you for finding 
me out this ſhorteſt and beſt way ! 

Lycinus. Not ſo faſt, not ſo faſt! you are 
under no obligation to me. I have found out 
nothing, pointed out nothing tending in the 
leaſt to the accompliſhment of your wiſhes, 
On the contrary, we are either farther off than 
ever, after all we have done, or at beſt only 
where we were. 

Hermotimus. How ſo? What you now ſay is 
enough to make me deſpair. 

Lycinus, I cannot help it. ee my 
friend, though we ſhould find this maſter of 
demonſtration, who profefſes to make others 
as wiſe as himſelf; I think we ſhould hardly 
give our entire credit, without firſt having re- 
courſe to ſome competent judge, who may be 
able to aſcertain the credit due to his preten- 
ſions ; and then this judge muſt be referred, for 
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our ſatisfaCtion, to a third, and the third to a 
fourth, and ſo on: and, after all, how can it be 


determined whoſe judgment is beſt? You ſee 


there would be no end of it; we ſhould never 
know where to ſtop, while even demonſtrations 
themſelves, as many as can be invented, are 
likely to fail us at every ſtep we take. Theſe 
demonſtrations, for the moſt part, ſet darkneſs 
before us, to prove that it is light; or elle, 
by coupling together, in one incongruous mals, 
things known and unknown, affect to make both 
equally clear; though the concluſion no more 
follows the premiſes, than the exiſtence of 
altars proves the being of Gods. In this man- 
ner, Hermotimus, men run round the circle, 
and end, as they began, in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. 

Hermotimus. Is it thus, Lycinus, that you 
treat me? You have reduced my whole ſub- 
ſtance to cinders; and I have laboured all theſe 
years to no manner of purpoſe ! 

Lycinus. You may take this comfort, Her- 
motimus, that your caſe is not ſingular ; for 
the Philoſophers, all to a man, are as far from 
compaſſing their expectations as you ate: they 

are 
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are fighting for the ſhadow® of the aſs. How 
is it poſſible for any one to go through all that 
has been propoſed? You yourſelf admit it 
cannot be done; and yet, all the while, you 
are complaining, like a man weeping and 
wailing, and quarrelling with fortune, becauſe, 
forſooth, he cannot climb up into Heaven, or 
becauſe he cannot travel under the ſea from 
Sicily to Cyprus ; or take a pair of wings, and 
fly from Greece to India in a day. Such fantaſtic 
diſtreſs ariſes from poſſeſſing in a dream what 
is never poſſeſſed by any man awake, or who 
knows the condition of human nature, From 


* Demoſthenes, finding the Athenians one day not in a 
humour to hear what he was ſaying, told them the follow- 
ing ſtory:—“ As two men were travelling together, in 
very hot weather, one of them hired the aſs of the other; 
and, wanting to ſhelter himſelf from the ſun under the 
ſhade of the beaſt, the owner would not permit him, in- 
fiſting on having reſerved the ſhadow for himfelf, when 
he let his aſs. The man, who had hired him, was equally 
poſitive, that he had hired the aſs and all his appurte- 
nances.” Here the orator ſtopped ; when the countrymen 
begged and prayed him to tell them how-the matter was 
determined. How eager you all are,” ſaid Demoſ- 
thenes, „to hear a ſtory about the ſhadow of an aſs, when 
at the ſame time you will not ſuffer me to meation to you 
your moſt important conccrns !” 

this 
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this delicious dream of yours, Reaſon, my 
friend, has given you a jog ſufficient to rouze 
you; and it is that which makes you ſo angry, 
being mighty loth to open your eyes, and ſee 
how you have been impoſed on. Such is the 
fituation of thoſe, whoſe imagination is the 
ifland of bliſs: they dig up hidden treaſures, 
they roll in riches, they are ſo many kings ; for 
that moſt beautiful Goddeſs, a wiſh, refuſes 
nothing, never denies a man, though he ſhould 
want to fly in the air, to be a little bird, or a 
huge Colofſus. If he longs for mountains of 
gold, ſhe tells him where to find them; but, if 
he ſhould happen, while thus contemplating 
her magnificent preſents, to be interrupted in 
his reveries by any ordinary buſineſs, he is not a 
little chagrined. The ſervant wants to know, 
perhaps, how he is to purchaſe a loaf ; or what 
he muſt ſay to the landlord the next time he 
calls, as he has waited till he is out of all 
patience for his rent: ſuch ill-timed queſtions, 
interrupting his felicity, put him ſo much out 
of temper, that he ſnaps at the poor ſervant, 
as if he would bite off his noſe. Do not you, 
my friend, do not, I beſeech you, fall foul 
upon me, becauſe I could not bear to ſee you 
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, paſs away your life in a dream ; a pleaſant one, 
I conteſs, but till only a dream. Whenever I 
| find you digging in a mine of imaginary riches, 
a or fly ing in the air, or indulging ſuch extrava- 
a gant conceits and vain hopes as can never be 
a realized, I have too much regard for you not to 


undeceive you. I wiſh to rouze your ſenſes, 
and ſet you about employing the remainder of 
your days in ſomething uſeful and befitting a 
reaſonable creature. What you have lately 
been buſying your head about is as much out 
of nature as the fancied forms of poets and 
painters, dreamers licenſed to deal in monſters, 
centaurs, chimeras, and gorgons, creatures 
which never did and never can exiſt ; though, 
at the ſame time, a great part of mankind find 
vaſt pleaſure in hearing ſuch tales, and believing 
they ſee ſuch fights, merely becauſe they are 
abſurd and impoſſible. Some retailer of won- 
| ders had told you of a woman, ſurpaſling in 
| beauty every fine form in nature, excelling 
Venus and the Graces; and, without taking the 
trouble to enquire whether there was any truth 
in it, or where this beauty was to be ſeen, you 
loſt no time, but fell at once moſt deſperately 
in love with her; juſt as they ſay Medea, in. 
a dream, 
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a dream, became enamoured of Jaſon. But, 
as far as I can learn, what has been your chief 
inducement, as well as that of others, to be fo 
fond of this unſubſlantial form, was your 
ready belief of its reality; after which nothing 
remained to be done, but to add the conſe- 
quences to the premiſes, and make your beloved 
all of a piece. I hus you were fairly caught; 
and, having once given your leader a handle to 
hold you by, he dragged you forward by that 
which he called the direct road; and now he 
has no difficulty with you; for not one of you, 
I dare ſay, ever looks back, or once reflects on 
the poſſibility of having ſet out wrong. Like a 
flock of ſheep, you follow the track of the fore- 
moſt, without a thought about it. What I 
mean may perhaps be better underſtood by 
compariſon. Suppoſe ſome audacious poet 
mould tell you of a man with three heads and 
fix hands, and you take his word for it without 
heſitation z he has then nothing to- do but pro- 
ceed to the conſequences. Such a man, it is 
plain enough, muſt have half a dozen eyes, 
and juſt as many ears; he ſpeaks with three 
tongues, eats with three mouths, and, inſtead 
of ten fingers, like one of us, this extraordi- 

nary 
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nary man has not leſs than thirty. He has 
three hands for three ſhields to defend himſelf, 
and as many to annoy an enemy, with an axe, 
a lance, and a ſword. How is it poſſible not to 
believe a perſon talking in this manner, when 
his conſequences are ſo clearly deduced from 
his premiſes ? which, before you had granted, 
you ſhould have well conſidered what you were 
doing : but, theſe being once admitted, all the 
reſt comes of courſe; there is no ſtopping now; 
no withholding of affent to concluſions ſo very 
obvious. This is preciſely your caſe at pre- 
ſent, You are ſo very eager in your purſuit, 
that, without ſtaying to examine the principle 
you ſet out upon, you ſuffer yourſelf to be 


dragged on by conſequences, without ever re- 


flecting that you may be following a train of 
falſehood. Juſt as if you ſhould begin with 
allowing twice five to be ſeven, you could not 
deny four times five to be fourteen, but muſt 
go on as you. began, without conſulting your 
own arithmetick, till you are obliged to admit 
whatever is aſſerted by your admired calculator *. 


Lucian is here ridiculing what he does not under- 
and, 


Geometry 
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Geometry thus requires of young beginners 
certain like abſurd poſtulata ; things to be taken 
for granted, which are perfectly inconſiſtent; 
as, for example, indiviſible points, length with- 
out breadth, and a hundred other extrava- 
gancies. On ſuch a rotten foundation ſtands the 
geometrical ſtructure; ang you are required to 
admit demonſtrations derived from falſe prin- 
ciples. In the very ſame manner the principles 
of any philoſophical] ſect being once implicitly 
believed, the conſequences which follow, though 
equally without foundation, are taken for proofs 
of what went before; and accordingly ſome 
of you cherith the moſt ſanguine hopes to the 
end of life, without diſcovering the intpoſition, 
Others, who ſee ar laſt what dupes they have 
been, are aſhamed to retract, by acknowledging 
themſelves children in old age, and therefore 
not only go on in error, but deal out praiſes 
inſtead of cenſure, encouraging others to fol- 
low their example, and comfort themſelves in 
a crowd as filly as themſelves: they are very 
well convinced, that, were they to confeſs the 
plain truth, they could no longer retain the 
ſame reſpectable character, nor be honoured as 
men ſo much aboye the vulgar ; for which 
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reaſon, whatever they may think, it goes much 
againſt them to own, that they have been 
baulked, and are neither wiſer nor better than 
others. You may poſlibly find a few, a very 
few, who have courage to ſpeak out, and pro- 
pole their own example as an attempt to be 
avoided. If you ſhould light on ſuch a man, 
think yourſelf fortunate ; call him a lover of 
truth, a good man, a juſt man, or, if you will, a 
Philoſopher ; to ſuch a man I grudge not the 
appellation, Beſides him, all thoſe pretending 
to know ſo much either know nothing at all, 
or, if they really know how the caſe ſtands, 
are afraid and aſhamed to confeſs it, ſeeing their 
reputation at ſtake, But now let me entreat 
you to wave all that has paſſed. By Minerva, 
I beſeech you to pay no manner of regard to 
any aſſertions of mine; let whatever I have ad- 
vanced be as much forgotten as the tranſactions 
prior to Euclid . Let us ſuppoſe the Philo- 
lophy of the Stoicks to be true, excluding the 
pretences of all others; only, at the ſame time, 
let us conſider whether it be attainable, or rather 


* Referring to the decree of amneſty after the thirty 
tyrants of Athens. 
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whether all who have attempted it have not 
been labouring in vain. I have, indeed, heard 
wonderful things told of the happineſs of thoſe 
who get to the top of it, as being the only poſ- 
ſeſſors of evety thing good; but, ſetting aſide 
ſuch lofty pretenfions, you can anſwer whethet 
you have ever once chanced to meet with a 
Stoick ſo perfect, as never to be overcome by 
pain, never to be drawn aſide after pleaſure, 
never to be angry, always ſuperior to envy, a 
deſpiſer of riches, and, in ſhort, a happy man, 
the model of every virtue. A failure in any the 
leaſt particular, you know, forfeits his cha- 
racter, however ſuperior he may be in other 
reſpects. 

Hermotimus. I own, I have never yet ſeen 


| ſuch a man. 


Lycinus. Well ſaid, Hermotimus! you do 
right in not telling a lie: but why, then, will 
you continue this purſuit of yours, when it 1s 
| fo very clear, that neither your maſter, not 
your maſter's maſter, nor any one of them up 
to the tenth generation, if you like to go ſo far 
back, ever was a truly wiſe, and conſequently 
a truly happy man? and to make an approach 
to happineſs, though never ſo near, is doing 

nothing: 
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nothing: you do not pretend to ſet any value 
on that. The man ſtanding cloſe by the out- 
ſide of the door, and he who ſtands at a diſtance 
from it, are both of them beyond the threſh- 
hold, both in the open air, and only differ in 
this, that the former muſt be the more mor- 
tified on finding himſelf ſo near the good things 
in the houſe, which are only juſt out of his 
reach, Do you think it then worth your while, 
allowing it poſhble, to take ſuch pains for 
making a mere approach to happineſs ? to wear 
out ſo great a portion of your life, as you have 
already done, in continual labours and watch- 
ings, without the ſmalleſt regard to your own 
comfort? You are bent double with fatigue, 
and yet are ready to perſiſt to the age of four- 
ſcore, if any body will but inſure your attaining 
that age, only that you may be one of the many 
never yet made happy; unleſs you ſuppoſe 
yourſelf the only one who is to compaſs what 
io many others, as good men as you, and much 
more alert in purſuit, have never been able to 
overtake: but, even taking your ſucceſs for 
granted, I cannot ſee, I conteſs, what good can 
be imagined to counterbalance all theſe toils 
and troubles: and where are you to find time 
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for enjoying it, old as you are, with one foot in 
the grave, and paſt all reliſh for pleaſure ; un- 
leſs, my good Sir, you have another life in 
view, for which you are in training in this ; 
which ſeems juſt as wiſe as to periſh with hun- 
ger, rather than put up with an ordinary meal ? 
You ſurely have never conſidered, that virtue 
conſiſts in action, in doing juſtice, in wiſdom, 
and fortitude ; if you {when I ſay you, I mean 
the greateſt of all Philoſophers) diſmiſs from 
your mind all virtuous care, and puzzle your 
brains with jirgon, waſting the greateſt part of 
your life in diſputations and ſyllogiſms; and he, 
who attains the ſupremacy in ſuch follies, is 
held up as a mighty conqueror. It is for this 
reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that you ſo greatly admire 
your old maſter, becauſe he knows ſo perfectly 
well Low to raile doubts and aſk-puzzling queſ- 
tions, to cavil, outwit, and entrap his oppo- 
nent.. Without regarding the fruit, all your 
Care 1s tor the bark and the leaves, which you 
throw in one another's faces from morning till 
night; which is all hat you do the whole day 
long. 
Hermotimus. I do rot deny it. 
Lycings. May it not then be very properly 
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aid of you, that you let go the ſubſtance, to 
catch at the ſhadow ? that you pick up no more 
of the ſnake than his ſkin ? or, rather, that 
you are beating water with a peſtle, and make 
a mighty matter of it, without conſidering, 
that water will {till be water, though you ſhould 
pound your heart out over your mortar? Give 
me leave to aſk you a queſtion. Would you 
with to live like this maſter of yours, or only to 
talk like him? Would you, for inſtance, be as 
paſhonate, as avaricious, as litigious, as libidi- 
nous? He is all that I ſay, you may depend 
upon it, whatever may be thought of him by 
others, | 

Hermotimus. Some perſons think ſo. 

Lycinus. Shall I tell you, Hermotimus, what 
a certain man, much adyanced in years, whoſe 
houſe is much reſorted to by youth for inſtrue- 
tion, has lately ſaid for the honour of Philo- 
ſophy? He was demanding his pay of one of 
his diſciples, and flew into a violent paſſion, 
becauſe, he ſaid, the young man had broke his 
word, in not paying him fixteen days before, 
according to agreement. The uncle of the 
youth happening to be within hearing, a plain 
kind of man, and untutored in ſuch matters, 
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aſked him what he had to complain of fq 
grievouſly, If we have not paid you for your 
words, you are in no want of them, moſt ad- 
mirable Sir : your ſtock is not at all dimi. 
niſhed, and your learniag remains in your own 
polieſhon as much as ever; beſides, I muſt tell 
you, that my ſending this lad to you has not 
anſwered my purpoſe : you have nat reformed 
his manners in any reſpect. He has been guilty 
of a rape, and muſt have ſuffered for it, but 
that Echecrates, the young woman's father, 
happens to be a poor man, whom I could buy 
off, He dropped his proſecution, but it coſt 
me a talent * of gold. It was but the other 
day, that he gave his mother a ſlap in the 
face, becauſe, truly, ſhe had detected him with 
a caſk of wine ſecreted under his coat, which 
he was carrying off, to make merry with 
amongſt ſuch as himſelf: and as to reſentment, 
rage, impudence, audaciouſneſs, and lying, he 
is ten times worſe than he was a twelvemonth 
ago; though it was in theſe reſpects that I 
wiſhed him to be reformed, and not that he 
might learn to peſter us at every meal with his 
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Kory of the crocodile ſeizing the child, and 
promiſing to let him go, if the father ſhould 
but anſwer ſome lilly queſtion or other, about 
I know not what. He lays much ſtreſs on 


proving, that, when it is day, it is not night; 


and now and then, in his ſtrange way, talks to 
us of horns “. All this is ridiculous enough: 
but what do you think of his ſtopping his ears 
for the purpoſe of uninterrupted and profound 
meditation on habits, and relations, and com- 
prehenſions, and other unintelligible terms, 
with which he perplexes us? The Supreme 
Being, I have heard him ſay, does not reſide 
in Heaven, but is univerſally extended, pene- 
trating trees, and ſtones, and animals; and 
in ſhort every thing the moſt inſignificant. On 
being interrogated by his mother, how he could 
trifle ſo egregiouſly, he only turned up his noſe 
at her, and inſiſted upon it, that a thorough 
acquaintance with what ſhe called trifles could 
not fail to make him the only man truly rich, 
the only man truly a king, in compariſon of 
whom the reſt of the world would be no better 


* Horns of a dilemma. 
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than dirty flaves. To his uncle, what wiſe 
anſwer do you think the Philoſopher made ? 
« Can you ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, that the boy 
would not have been much worſe than he is, it 
you had not ſent him to me? But for my in- 
ſtructions, do not you think he would have 
come to the gallows before now? My Philo- 
ſophy has been a bridle to him. His reverence 
for my doctrine has kept him within the bounds 
of moderation, ſo that hitherto he is tolerable 
enough. His fear of ſhame, and of diſgracing 
his habit and profeſſion, operates as a conſtant 
check upon him. If therefore I am not to be 
paid becauſe he is not better, I certainly am 
entitled to ſome recompence for his not being 
worſe; as little children are ſent to ſchool, not 
with a view of improvement, but to keep them 
out of the way of miſchief, In all other re- 
ſpects I have done my duty by him. Take but 
a competent judge, any perſon you pleaſe, and 
come to me to-morrow morning, and you ſhall 
be convinced what queſtions he can aſk, what 
anſwers he can give; how much he has learnt, 
how many books he has read about axioms, and 
ſyllogiſms, and comprehenſions, and offices, 

and 
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and a thouſand other things. If he beats his 
mother, or has done violence to a maid, what 
is that to me? I am not anſwerable for his 
boyiſh tricks.” Thus did the old man talk 
about Philoſophy ; and do you mean to tell me 
it is very well if it makes us no worſe ? or, do 
not you think the ſtudy of it was undertaken 
with higher views, that, after being Philoſo- 
phers, we might hope to be ſomething better 
than the common herd of mankind ? You are 
ſilent, What! no reply? 

Hermotimus, What can I ſay, except that I 
am thoroughly convinced what a fool 1 have 
been! To think of ſo much time, and pains, 
and money, ſo unprofitably employed, is enough 
to bring tears in my eyes. I am like a man, 
who, after being drunk, feels when he is ſober 
what he has been doing, 

Lycinus, Spare your tears, however, my 
friend. Why not follow the ſage advice of 
Aſop? A certain man, the fable ſays, fitting - 
on the ſhore of a tempeſtuous ſea, was endea- 
vouring to number the waves, and fretted not 
a little to find himſelf fo far out in his reckon- 
ing; till a fox, coming up, begged to know 
why he troubled his head about what was paſt. 

R 4 Never 
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« Never mind,” faid he, © the waves that ate 
gone; your buſineſs is with the waves to come.” 
In the fame manner ought you, being made 
ſenſible of your error, to act accordingly, and 
become a good citizen, by renouncing all ex- 
traordinary pretenfions, and behaving yourſelf 
Juſt as other men do. Being old is no reaſon 
for being aſhamed of making a change for the 
better ; which you will do if you are wiſe. And 
do not you imagine, my friend, that what has 
been ſaid by me is owing to any previous diſ- 
like of the porch, any old grudge againſt the 
Stoicks, as the very ſame reaſoning is equally 
applicable to every other ſe&; and I ſhould 
have ſaid juſt the ſame, if you had been a diſ- 
ciple of Plato or Ariſtotle, confining my cenſure 
to your particular caſe, without any enmity to 
one ſect more than another. 

Hermotimus. I am much obliged to you, and 
from this moment relinquiſh my habit. You 
ſhall ſee me no longer with this tremendous 
beard, nor putting myſelf under any ridiculous 
reſtraint in my manner of living, but free and 
eaſy as I ought to be; nay, it is very poſſible 
I may make my appearance in purple, to con- 
vince every body that I am no longer the trifler 

| I have 
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I have been. I wiſh 1 could as eafily throw 
up every word 1 have ſwallowed. I would as 
ſoon as Chryſippus *, though not for the ſame 
. reaſon, gulp down a draught of hellebore, if it 
would but thoroughly purge my mind, As to 
you, Lycinus, I can never ſufficiently thank 
you. You ſaw me giving myſelf up, and going 
faſt down the dirty ſtream, when, like the pro- 
pitious deity in the play, you interfered, and 
have reſcued me from the torrent. I think 1 
ſhould ſhave my head, like a man efcaped from 
ſhipwreck, and keep holiday for being reſtored 
to the uſe of my fight. As to Philoſophers, if I 
ſhould ever hereafter unwittingly happen to 
meet one, I will be as much on my guard againſt 


him, as I would be careful to get out of the 
way of a mad dog. 


* Chryſippus cleared his head with hellebore before 
his diſpute with Carneades. 
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HERODOTUS ; ox, AFTION. 


Lucian's Addreſs to A Macedonian Audience. 


JI dk it were poſſible for me to imitate 
Herodotus in his other * excellencies; I do not 
ſay all of them, for that would be too great 
a preſumption. The elegance of his diction, 
the harmony of his periods, the familiar aptneſs 
of his native Ionick, his richneſs of expreſſion, 
with his many other perfections, are far beyond 
the extent of my hopes, who aſpire only to fol- 
low his example in a fingle particular, And 
his conduct after compoſing his hiſtory, and the 
means by which he made himſelf ſo conſpicu- 
ous a character in Greece, I think, may be co- 
pied by almoſt any man. When he failed from 
Caria to Greece, he conſidered with himſelf 
in what manner he might diſtinzuiſh himſelf 


* This ſpeech is without beginning and ending. 
and 
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and his writings, in as little time, and with as 
little trouble, as poſſible. To go about the 
country, reciting his hiſtory one day at Athens, 
another day at Corinth, and another at Lacedæ- 
mon, he foreſaw, would be very tedious and 
tireſome. He therefore gave up the thought 
of collecting the public opinion in this ſcattered 
manner, and conſulted the beſt means of en- 
gaging the attention of all Greece at once; 
which he was glad to find might be expected 
at the Olympick games, then juſt going to be- 
gin, when the principal perſons would be aſ- 
ſembled there from all quarters. On this 
wiſhed-for occaſion he entered the poſtern 
of the temple, not as a ſpectator, but as a can- 
didate for victory; and recited his work in fo 
engaging a manner, that every one preſent 
was charmed with it, and his nine books of 
hiſtory were afterwards diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by the names of the nine Muſes. He 
thus became much more celebrated than even 
the victors, the name of Herodutus being re- 
peated by every body, not only known to thoſe 
who had been preſent at the games, but to 
thoſe who enquired of their neighbours what 


had paſſed there, Whenever he appeared, he 
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was immediately pointed out to be Herodotus ; 
Herodotus, who wrote in the lonick dialect a hiſ- 
tory of the wars ; Herodotus, who had celebrated 
the victories of his countrymen. Thus, in one 
general aſſembly, his hiſtory having been ho- 
noured with the ſuffrages of the whole people, 
the ſame compendious way to fame was alter- 
wards ſtudied and put in practice by many 
others; of which Hippias the Sophiſt of Elis, 
Prodicus of Ceos, Anaximenes of Chios, and 
Polus of Agrigentum, may be mentioned as 
inſtances. They all found how much was 
gained in point of time by diſplaying their 
talents before a numerous audience. But 1 
need not have recourſe for examples to the old 
Sophiſts, Hiſtorians, or Rhetoricians; when, but 
- the other day, I am told, Aetion the painter, 
by exhibiting the nuptials of Alexander at the 
Olympick games, ſo pleaſed Praxenidas the 
Judge, that he gave him his daughter in mar- 
rigge. Here it may be aſked, what could be 
imagined fo extraordinary in this picture, as to 
induce the preſident of the games to beſtow his 
daughter on the painter, a mere ſtranger? I 
will tell you; for it is in Italy, and I have ſeen 
it, It repreſents a very fine chamber contain- 
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ing a nuptial bed, on which ſits the beautiful Rox- 
ana, with Alexander ſtanding by. While her eyes 
are fixed on the ground, with all a virgin's fears, 
the Cupids are ſmiling around her. One is re- 
moving her veil, and giving Alexander a fight 
ot her face; another takes off her ſandals ; ano- 
ther is laying hold of Alexander's robe, and with 
all his little ſtrength pulling him to his bride. 
The king has a crown in his hand, which he is 
offering to Roxana. Hephzſtion, leaning on a 
beautiful boy, appears as the bridegroom's at- 
tendant with a-burningtorch, Tae nameleſs figure, 
I believe, is Hymen. There are, beſides, ſeveral 
little Loves playing with Alexander's arms ; 
two of them are carrying his ſpear on their 
ſhoulders, and reſemble a couple of porters 
bending beneath the weight of a beam of tim- 
ber; one, perſonating the king, reclines on 
his buckler, which two others are dragging 
along by the two handles; another has hid 
himſelf in the coat of mail, intending to pop 
out and ſurpriſe the others, as they pals by. 
All this was not without its meaning; the pain- 
ter's deſign was to ſhew, that, enamoured as he 
was of Roxana, Alexander was at the ſame time 
o leſs ſmitten with the charms of Glory, It 
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was by this picture, that Aetion won his bride, 
the reſemblance of a wedding ending in the 
reality, But to return to Herodotus : he judged 
the Olympick games a ſeaſonable opportunity 
for an Hiſtorian, who had recorded the noble 
actions of their countrymen, to make himſelf 
known to the Greeks. But do not, becauſe [ 
ſay this, do not, I beg and beſeech you, 
imagine me ſo mad as to think of putting my- 
ſelf on a footing with Herodotus, By all that 
is friendly, I have no ſuch preſumption, though 
I mult needs ſay that in one circumſtance 
there is ſomething ſimilar between us: for, 
from my firſt coming into Macedonia, I found 
myſelf equally ambitious of being generally 
known, and ſhewing what I could do; to effect 
which, I conſidered with myſelf what would be 
the beſt way of proceeding. To go about Ma- 
cedonia from city to city at this time of the year 
ſeemed hardly practicable; and I concluded the 
wiſelt way would be to take the advantage of 
ſuch a meeting as this, when I might recite my 
compoſitions to a whole people at once, and, 
as I fondly hoped, not be diſappointed in my 
expectations. And now here you are all before 
me, the moſt reſpectable men from every place, 
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the principal men from all Macedonia, aſſem- 
bled together in a commodious city. You are 
not here ſqueezed up in the blind alleys of Piſa, 
not crammed into tents and huts, ſveating for 
want of room. You are not the dregs of the 
people, better pleaſed with the feats of wreſtlers 
than the reading of Herodotus. No; it is here 
that I addreſs myſelf to the moſt celebrated 
Rhetoricians, Hiſtorians, and Sages, an aſſembly 
hardly leſs numerous and reſpectable than that 
of Olympia. You muſt think me a bold man 
indeed, were you to propoſe matching me with 
a Polydamas, or Glaucus, or Milo : but I am 
not ſo ſanguine ; I only beg leave to exhibit my 
talents ſingly, ſuch as they are, for which I 


ſhall be ſufficiently conſoled, if 'I only eſcape 
with impunity. 


ZEUXIS; 
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ZEUXIS; os, ANTIOCHUS. 


ANOTHER INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


(GOING home the other day after finiſhe 
ing my diſcourſe, a great number of my audi- 
tors came to me, (you are all my friends, or ! 
would not mention 1t), ſeized hold of my hand, 
and appeared to be all admiration, running on 
ſo fait one after another in my praiſes, that they 
really made one bluſh, and I was half afraid of 
their finding me ſome time or other not to be 
the man they took me for. That which they 
chiefly infiſted on, and in which declaration 
they all agreed, was the novelty of my manner 
in a ſpecies of compoſition ſo little praiſed. 
I will repeat to you their own words: How 
very new is a!! this! how very admirable! 
this is indeed a man of genius, of invention | 
Was ever any thing more original than this?“ 

I thought 
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thought they muſt have been greatly affected 
by what they had heard, to uſe ſuch expreſſions 
25 theſe in ſpeaking of a ſtranger, whom they 
could have ſo little reaſon to flatter by conceal- 
ing their real ſentiments, and in whoſe ſucceſs 
they could not be ſuppoſed to be much 
intereſted, And yet, notwithſtanding all thig 
extravagant praiſe, I declare to you, when they 
were gone, and had left me to my own reflec- 
tions, I found myſelt not a little mortified, 
What! ſaid I to myſelf, have my writings no- 
thing but novelty to recommend them ? and 


am I praiſed for no other reaſon but becauſe 1 


go out of the beaten road? As for the choice 
of terms, the obſervance of antient rules, acute - 
nels of thought, quickneſs of conception, At- 
tic elegance, and harmonious atrangement of 
words, in all theſe I am to ſuppoſe myſelf defi- 
cient : for, unleſs that were the caſe, they 
would not thus have Contented themſelves with 
praiſing my manner of writing merely becauſe 
they have not been accuſtomed to it, I ex- 
pected indeed, according to Homer's * obſer- 
vation, that their ears would be attracted by 


* Hom, Od. A. 351. 
Vol. IV- 8 novelty; 
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novelty ; bur at the ſame time I had the vanity 
to hope for more ſolid applauſe on other ac- 
counts. To tickle my audience with a new 
tune was the leaſt part of my ambition, and 
only intended to recommend to their attention 
matters of more ſerious conſequence, I was 
highly elated with thinking ſo, and ready 
enough to believe what I heard, when they 
pronounced me the greateſt man in all Greece, 
But I find myſelf grievouſly diſappointed, when 
I refle& on their thus confining their praiſe, 
which perhaps is hardly more than they would 
have beſtowed on a mountebank. I will tell 
you a ſtory of a painter. Zeuxis, having arri- 
ved at great eminence in his art, was not at all 
inclined to employ his pencil on common ſubs 
Jes, and ſeldom meddled with ſuch ordinary 
things as gods, or heroes, or battles ; but ra- 
ther wiſhed to be continually ſtriking out ſome- 
thing new, on which he might exert his utmoſt 
{kill. Amongſt other attempts, equally out of 
the common way, he painted a female Centaur 
fuckling her twins. Of this picture there is an 
exact copy preſerved at Athens. The original, 
it ſeems, had been ſent by ſea to Italy, by Sylla 
the Roman general; but, the ſhip being loſt 

ſomewhere 
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ſomewhere I think about Malea, the pidure and 
every thing on board was loſt at the ſame time. 
However, the copy is in the poſſeſſion of a 
painter at Athens, where I have ſeen it; and, 
though I do not pretend to be a judge of pic- 
tures, I will deſcribe ir to you as well as I can: 
It made a great impreſſion upon me, and is ſtill 
freſh in my memory. The Centaur is repre- 
ſented on the graſs, with that part which be- 
longs to the mare reclining, and ſtretching back 
the hind legs. The other part, which belongs 
to the woman, is riſing gently, leaning on her 
elbow. The forefeet are ſtretched out, as if ſhe 
were lying on her fide, but one of them has the 
hoot bent under, as if ſhe were kneeling, while 
the other is in the act of riſing, and preſſes the 
ground, juſt as a horſe does when he wants to 
leap up. She holds one of her little ones in her 
arms, and gives it her woman's breaſt ; while 
the other is ſucking her dugs, like a young colt. 
In the upper part of the picture, as if in a place 
of obſervation, the huſband Centaur is ſeen, 
not the whole of him indeed, but all above the 
waiſt, He has a lion's cub in his hand, which 
he holds up as if he would frighten his chil- 
dren ; but the ſmile in his conntenance- ſhews 
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him to be only in jeſt. Thoſe who are judges 
of painting ſpeak of this picture as a maſterly 
performance, and talk of the correctnefs of the 
lines, the happy mixing and diſpoſition of the 
colours, the light and ſhade, the due propor- 
tion and conſent of parts, with the higheſt ad- 
miration. What I was molt ſtruck with was the 
variety and rich«s of art diſplayed in one and the 
ſame piece. Zeuxis has exhibited his com- 
pound figure of man and horſe ſo wild and ter- 
rible, with hair ſtanding on end, hoiſting up 
the ſhoulders; and has at the ſame time contri- 
ved to give his ſavage untamed monſter a ſmile 
in his contenance : ſuch was his male Centaur, 
The female reſembled a fine Theflalian mare, 
unbroken, never having had a rider. The up- 
per half, which was that of the woman, was 
extremely beautiful, all except the cars, which 
were like thoſe of a ſatyr. The junction of the 
two bodies is made with ſuch arr, that you are 
ſcarcely ſenſible where the one begins and the 
other ends. The little ones, not without ſome- 
thing already terrible in their aſpect, were child- 
iſhly fic.ling a look at the young lion, while at 
the ſame time they were clinging as cloſe as 
poſſible to the mother's breaſt, I could not 

but 
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but admire ſo exquiſite a performance when 
Ze uxis firit produced it. He expected univerſal 
approbation, as a thing of courſe ; and ſo far 
he was not diſappointed, All who ſaw it were 
loud in his praiſes, and delighted to dwell on 
the novelty of the thought; juſt as it has hap- 
pened to me, But Zeuxis obſerving their atten» 
tion fixed on his performance for no other rea- 
ſon but merely becauſe it was new, without ſo 
much as conſidering how well it was executed, 
ordered Miccio, one of his ſcholars, to cover up 
the picture, and carry it home. Theſe people, 
ſaid he, have no praiſe for any thing beſides my 
materials, taking very little notice of my ſkill 
in execution, ſo that they can but ſee ſomething 
new in my ſubject. Zeuxis, perhaps, was too 
haſty ; but ſomething not unlike this happened 
to Antiochus Soter, in his war with the Gallo- 
græci; Which, if you will give me leave, you 
ſhall hear. Antiochus knowing his enemies to 
be very brave, as well as very numerous, ſeeing 
a mighty pbalanx, and the firſt line covered by 
ſoldiers in brazen armour, twenty thouſand 
horſe ſupported by heavy-armed men four and 
twenty deep, in the centre fourſcore chariots 
with ſcythes ready to advance, and the ſawe 
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number of chariots with two horſes each; ſee+ 
ing all this, he began to deſpair of coping with 
forces that appeared invincible. The army 
which he led, being newly raiſed, made no ap- 
pearance anſwerable to the war, and were few 
in number, moſt of them bearing the ſmall tar- 
get, and light armour; indeed, one half of his 
men were only fit for ſkirmiſhing. He there- 
tore ihought of offering to treat, and getting 
as handſomly rid of the buſineſs as he could; 
when Theodotus, the Rhodian, a brave man, 
and ſkilled in che art of tacticks, coming up, 
adviſed bim by no means to be diſheartened. 
Antiochus was maſter of ſixteen clephants, 
which Theodotus recommended to be kept 
concealed as much as poſſible till the battle be- 
gan, and then, on the advancing of the enemy's 
ho ſe, the phalanx opening, and the chariots 
puſhing forward, four of the elephants were to 
ruſh out on one of the diviſions, and four on the 
other, while the remaining eight were to fall 
upon the chariots. By making this diſpoſition 
he thought the hoiſcs would be fo terribly 
frightened as to fall back upon their friends; 
and ſo it happened: for, as neither the horſes 
por the men had ever ſeen an elephant before, 
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they were ſo diſmayed at the fight, that before 
they came near them, when once they had 
heard the ſound of their voice, had got a 
glimpſe of their white tuſks contraſted with their 
black hides, and ſeen them raiſe their frightful 
trunks, before a fingle dart was thrown, they 
fled on all fides in the utmoſt diſorder, The 
foot became not only expoſed to the javelins of 
one another, but were trod down by the horſe 
ruſhing furiouſly upon them ; while at the tame 
time the chariots, being driven back on their 
own men, made dreadful havock amongſt them, 
and were thrown topſy-turvy, with not a little 
noiſe, as Homer ſays *. The horſes, no longer 
in any order being without drivers, and unable 
to ſuſtain the ſhock of the elephants, dragged 
along the empty chariots at full ſpeed, cutting 
and flaſhing with their ſcythes all that fell in 
their way ; the elephants in the mean while 
treading down the ſoldiers, toſſing them with 
their trunks into the air, or tearing their bodies 
piece-meal with their tuſks. In ſhort there was 
no reſiſting them; and thus Antiochus obtained 
a complete victory over the Gallo-græcians, who 
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ſuffered greatly, being all either killed or made 
priſoners of war, except a very few, who ſaved 
themſelves by flight, and took refuge in the 
mountains. The Macedonians got round Anti- 
ochus, and crowned him, finging pæans to ce- 
lebrate ſo great a victory. But he told his men, 
with tears in his eyes, that they were not to va- 
lue themſelves on a victory obtained in this man- 
ner; lince, but for the enemy being daunted by 
the tight of the elephants, they could have had 
no chance of ſucceſs; and accordingly he would 
have no other figure bur that of an elephant on 
the trophy, wich was erected on the occaſion. 
J am aſraid I am in much the ſame ſituation with 
Antiochus; and that we have neither of us any 
rea ſon to be proud of our elephants and cen- 
taurs, which every body is ſo ready to admire, 
without allowing us the merit we claim in other 
reſpet's. Has Zeuxis then painted, and have I 
written, for no better purpoſe than to produce 
ſomething new? Surely not; for I am addreſſ- 
ing ny diſcourſe to men capable of examining 
and judging. I only wiſh to produce ſomething 
worthy of your attention. 


TEE 
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THE TRUE HISTORY, 


BOOK THE FIRST, 


As wreſtlers, and others whoſe concern 
it 15 to preſerve their bodily health and ſtrength 
in the very belt order, not only uſe the exerciſes 
proper for that purpoſe, but find it no leſs 
neceſſary to indulge themſelves in ſealonable 
relaxation; ſo ought men of letters, in my 
opinion, occaſionally to relax from their more, 
{ſevere ſtudies, that they may afterwards be 
able to reſume them with the greater alacrity. 
This they may very well do, by repoſing the 
mind in books of elegant amuſement, not deſ- 
titute at the ſame time of agreeable informa- 
tion; ſuch as, I flatter myſelf, the following 
work will be pronounced to be: for it is not 
merely the novelty of the ſubject, nor the ſe- 
lection of matter, made ſo as to engage the 
reader's attention; not the variety of lies, told 

with 
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with an air of truth; but becauſe every one is 
told with good-humour, and tacitly glances at 
ſome or other of thoſe miraculous things ſo 
plent.fully recorded by poets, hiſtorians, and 
philoſo; hers, whole names I would have ſet 
down, but that I thought they would be ſuffi- 
ciently obvious without it. Cteſias, the ſon of 
Ctefiochus the Cnidian, has given us a deſcrip- 
tion of India, with the ſeveral particulars re- 
lating to that country, none of which he ever 
ſaw or heard of, lambulus has put down many 
wonderful things concerning the great ſea, 
which all men muſt acknowledge to be lies; 
but, at the ſame time, lies that are entertaining. 
Not to mention many others, who have favoured 
us with narratives of their travels and adven- 
turcs amongſt the huge beaſts, cruel ſavages, 
end ſtrange cuſtoms, never heard of before. 
zut of 11! thoſe who deal in the marvellous, 
their great archetype is Homer's Ulyfles ; who 
talks to Aleiners of winds tied up in bags, of 
men with one eye in the middle of the fore- 
bead; of men who cat raw fleſh; of men who 
hive wild in the wogds; of moniters with many 
heads; of his companions being bewitched, 
and becoming beaſts; and a thouſand other 

| things 
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things equally ſtrange, which a half-witted Phce- 
acian *, he thinks, may believe: and, indeed, I 
cannot ſo much blame theſe writers for lying, 
when I conſider, that even philoſophers, with 
all their ſolemnity, are apt enough to do the 
ſame, I only wonder how they could ever ex- 
pect to be credited. For my own part, as I 
too am ambitious of leaving ſomething to poſ- 
terity, and not being willing to appear without 
my ſhare of invention, having nothing elſe 
worth while, nothing of reality, to relate, I have 
reſolved on giving my mind to lying, though I 
hope with a better grace than others have done; 
for I declare beforchand, that what I am going 
to ſay is every word of it falſe; and this is the 
only truth I ſhall utter. On the ſtrength of 
this confeſſion, I hope to be forgiven for writing 
about what I never ſaw, about what never con- 
cerned me, and what I never heard of from any 
body ; about what has no exiſtence, and never 
can have any. My readers, therefore, if I 


ſhould have any, are in duty bound not to be- 
lieve 


* Tam vacui capitis populum Phceaca putavit, Ju- 
venal XV. 23. | 


I once 


* 

4i 
0 
* 
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I once failed from the pillars of Hercules, 
and, getting into the weſtern occan, proceeded 
on my voyage with a fair wind, having been 
induced to undertake it from a certain reſtleſs 
curiolity, and ſtrong deſire of ſeeing new fights. 
In particular, | wanted to know the extremity of 
the fea, and who they were that lived on the 
other ſide of it. Accordingly, I laid-in a large 
ſtock of proviſions, and got a great quantity of 
water on board, as much as I thought would 
be ſufficient for my purpoſe ; beſides, I engaged 
fiſty of my friends to accompany me, all eager 
to embark in the ſame deſign, I provided 
arms, and was at no ſmall expence in procuring 
a truſty pilot, who might be able to conduct 
my pinnace in an enterpriſe ſo full of danger. 
Ve went on, under an eaſy fail, for a day and 
a night, before we loſt fight of land; but the 
next morning, about ſun-riſe, we experienced a 
change of weather. The wind blew ſtrong, the 
waves ran high, the ſky looked black, and we 
were unable to furl a ſail, Giving way to the 
tempeſt, and letting our ſhip drive betore it for 
threeicore and nineteen days, at laſt, on the 
eightieth, the ſun broke through a cloud, and 
we diſcovered an ifland at no great diftance, 


which 
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which appeared high and woody, and waſhed by 
more gentle waves ; for the ſtorm had in a 
great meaſure ſubſided. We made for it; and, 
glad to get on ſhore again after our diftreſs, 
{tretched ourſelves upon the ground for a con- 
fiderable time; after which we got up, and, 
leaving thirty of our company in charge of the 
veſſel, I rook twenty with me, to ſee what we 
could diſcover reſpecting the iſland; when, in 
paſſing through a wood about three furlongs 
from the ſea, we eſpied a brazen pillar, in- 
ſcribed with great letters, nearly effaced by 
time, but which, however, we made ſhift to 
read, It was to this purpoſe : * Thus far came 
Hercules and Bacchus.” At a little diſtance 
were the impreſſions of two footſteps, one of 
them meaſuring about an acre, the other not 
quite ſo much. The former I took to be that 
of Hercules, the latter of Bacchus; to which 
two deities we paid our adoration, and then 
proceeded, We had not gone f:r before we 
found ourſelves on the banks of a flowing river, 
exactly reſembling wine, and eſpecially the 
wine of Chios.*, The ſtream was ſo copious, 


* Of the virtues of Chian wine the ſongs of the antient 
poets bear ample teſtimony. : 


that 
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that in ſome places it really ſeemed navigable 
which made us the more willing to credit the 
inſcription on the pillar, when we beheld ſuch 
manifeſt tokens of the propitious Bacchus, 
Having an inclination to find out the head of 
this river, I proceeded up the ſtream ; but, in- 
ſtead of arriving at any ſpring, I came to num- 
berleſs vines of a prodigious ſize, all full of 
grapes. At the root of each flowed wine, drop 
by drop ; and of theſe drops from the vines the 
river was compoſed, We ſaw fiſhes in it in great 
abundance, of a vinous colour and flavour, 
ſome of which we caught, and got drunk by 
eating them; their bellies were full of lees, 
which gave them too ſtrong a taſte; till we 
found out a way to remedy it, by mixing our 
fiſhes with thoſe caught in freſh water. Paſſing 
over the river, in a place where it was fordable, 
we met with another extraordinary ſpecies of 
vine : that part of the vine which is next to the 
ground is a green thick ſtem ; while the upper 
part reſembles a woman, perfect from the 
waiſt ; ſuch as you have ſeen Daphne deſcribed 
in a picture, changing into a tree the very mo- 
ment that Apollo is going to ſeize her. They 

5 dear 
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bear branches, with eluſters of grapes growing 
on the ends of their fingers; and their heads, 
inſtead of hair, are covered with tendrils, and 
leaves, and fruit. As we approached them, 
they took us by the hand, and ſaluted us, ſome 
ſpeaking Lydian, others Indian, but moſt of 
them Greek: they now and then would needs 
kiſs us; but whoever was thus favoured became 
immediately ſo intoxicated, that he could no 
longer keep a ſteady pace: meanwhile, they 
were ſo far from offering us any of their fruit, 
that, on our attempting to take it, they 
ſcreamed out moſt pitifully; notwithſtanding 
which, they were communicative enough in 
other reſpects; for two of our companions got 
ſo entangled in their embraces, that every limb 
coaleſced, and we left them in a fair way to be 
fruitful. On returning to our ſhip, we told 
what we had ſeen, and the occaſion of leaving 
our two friends behind us. We then provided 
ourſelves with a ſufficient number of caſks ; 
and having laid-in a ſtock of water, and wine 
from the river, we paſſed the night at no great 
diſtance from it, and weighed anchor in the 
morning, with a moderate breeze, About 
noon we loſt fight of the ifland ; when, all on a 


ſudden, 
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ſudden, a dreadful hurricane came on, whielt 
whirled us up into the air to the height of about 
three thouſand furlongs, and kept us ſuſpended 
at that diſtance from the ſea, the wind ſwelling 
our ſails, and driving the veſſel before it, for 
ſeven days and nights; at laſt, on the eighth 
day, we diſcovered land, which we took to be 
a large iſland. It appeared to be of a globular 
figure, and ſhone, as if full of light. We made 
up to it; and going aſhore, we found it an 
inhabited and cultivated country; which was 
all that was to be ſeen in the day-time ; but, as 
the nighr came on, other iſlands appeared, of 
different ſizes, ſome larger, ſome ſmaller, and 
of the colour of fire. 'l here was one country, 
which, from its low ſituation, and the cities, 
ſeas, rivers, and woods, belonging to it, we 
touk. to be our own, Having reſolved on pur- 
ſuing our journey, we happened to fall-in with 
the Hippogypi *, and were taken priſoners 
by them. Thele Hippogypi, you muſt know, 
are men, who, inſtead of horſes, ride upon 
large birds; and thoſe birds are vultures with 
three heads. You may judge of their ſize, 


* FHorſe- vultures. 


when 
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when you are told, that one of their wings is 
longer and thicker than the maſt of a mer- 
chant-ſhip. Theſe Hippogypi have ſtrict orders, 
if they find any ſtranger, as they fly about, to 
conduct him immediately to the king; and ac- 
cordingly we were carried before him. As ſoon 
as he ſaw us, and had examined our dreſs ; 
&« You are Greeks, my friends,” ſaid he; 
are you not?” On our acknowledging that we 
were: © And how got you hither,” added he, 
« through ſuch a tract of air ?” We told him 
our whole ſtory ; and he as readily told us his; 
ſaying, “that he too was a man, Endymion 
by name, who had been taken away from our 
earth while he lay aſleep, and brought up 
hither, where he reigned a ſovereign prince, 
That which you ſee below,” ſaid he, © and take 
to be the moon, is the earth. But do not be 
alarmed, nor make yourſelves uneaſy, for you 
are in no danger, and will experience no want 
of any thing. If,” ſaid he, I can but bring 
this war againſt the people of the Sun to a for- 
tunate concluſion, you may paſs your lives very 
happily here with me.” On our enquiring who 
were his enemies, and how the quarrel began : 


© The Sun,” ſaid he, © is inhabited, as well as 
Vol. IV. T the 
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the Moon ; and Phaeton, the king of the for- 
mer, has been a long time at war with us, for 
no other reaſon than this: © As the Morning- 
Star was uninhabited, I had intended ſettling a 
colony in it, which was to conſiſt of ſuch of my 
poor ſubjects as could not ſubſiſt at home; but 
was oppoſed in my defign by the envious Phae- 
ton, who attacked us on our march, when we 
had got about half way, with his Hippomyr- 
meces *, with which not being prepared to 
encounter, we found ourſelves obliged to retreat. 
have not, however, laid aſide all thoughts of 
the colony ; but, on the contrary, am reſolved 
on renewing the war; and, if you are diſpoſed 
to join in the expedition, I am ready to equip 
every man of your party with a royal vulture, 
and all accoutrements fit for a ſoldier. We 
ſhall ſet out to-morrow.” *© With all our 
hearts,” ſaid I, “as ſoon as you pleaſe,” We 
then ſat down to an entertainment, which he 
had provided, and, getting vp very early the 
next morning, advanced in order to meet the 
enemy, who, we underſtood by our ſpies, were 
at no great diſtance. The army was a hundred 


* Horſe-piſmires. 


thouſand 
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thouſand ſtrong, without reckoning the ſutlers, 
and engineers, and foot, and foreign auxiharies. 
Of theſe laſt there were tourſcore thouſand Hip- 
pogypi, and twenty thouſand Lachanopterian 
cavalry. The Lachanopteri * are very large 
birds, covered all over with cabbages inſtead of 
feathers, and having wings that look like 
lettuces. Then came the CenchroboliÞ and Sco- 
rodomachij. Our allies from the North were 
thirty thouſand Pſyllotoxotz & and fifty thou- 
ſand Anemodromi ||. The Pſyllotoxotæ are 
mounted on fleas, from which they derive their 
name, each flea being about as big as a dozen 
elephants. The Anemodromi are foot-ſoldiers, 
and do ſervice in the air, though without wings : 
their manner of marching is this: tucking-up 
their long gowns, which come below their an- 
cles, they uſe them as fails, and are wafted 
along by the wind, like ſo many boats. In 
battle they generally bear a target, in form of a 
half-moon. There was a report of the army 
being joined by five thouſand Hippogerani J, 


* Azxay, a pot-herb, and Slip, a wing. 
I Millet-diriers. t Gailick-fi;hters. 
$ Flea-archers. Wind- courſers. 
q Horſe- cranes. 
T 2 and 
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and ſeventy thouſand Struthobalani *® from the 
ſtars over Cappadocia; but, as they never 
came, I did not ſee them, nor do I venture to 
deſcribe them : | only obſerve, that many very 
wonderful ſtories were told of them. Such 
were the forces of Endymion, all armed in uni- 
form. Their helmets were made of beans ; for 
the beans there are large and firong; and, 
the ſkins of their lupines being bard and impe- 
netrable as horn, they make their breaſt-plates 
of them. Their ſhields and ſpears do not differ 
from ours. When all was ready, the troops 
were thus formed : the Hippogypi occupied the 
right wing, where the king ſtood, ſupported by 
us and other brave fellows to be depended on. 
On the left were the Lachanopteri : to the auxi- 
liaries was allotted the intermediate ſpace ; and 
we numbered in all about fix hundred mil- 
| Hons of foot. Spiders are there in great abun- 
dance, and larger than ours, as you can hardly 
find one fo little as all the iflands of the Cyclades 
put together, A party of theſe had orders to 
make webs all the way between the Moon and 
the Morning Star ; which orders being immedi- 


Acorn · ſparrows. 


ately 
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ately executed, and the field of battle thus pre- 


pared, the infantry were drawn up under the 
command of Nycterion, the ſon of Eudianax. 
The left wing of the enemy, commanded by 
Phaeton, was made up of the Hippomyrmeces ; 
theſe are large flying animals reſembling ants, 
only larger, the largeſt of them covering about 
a couple of acres. They generally fight with 
their horns, as their riders do, Their number 
was ſaid to be about fifty thouſand. In the 
right wing were ſtationed about five thouſand 
Aeroconopes *, all of them mounted on gnats 
of an extraordinary bigneſs. Next to them 
were the Aeorocoraces , light infantry, but 
brave warriors, ſlinging huge radiſhes to a vaſt 
diſtance, which occaſion immediate death to 
every one they hit. An intolerable ſtench is 
emitted from the wounds made by theſe wea- 
pons, which are ſaid to be poiſoned with mal- 
lows. The next were the Caulomycetes 2, to 
the number of ten thouſand, heavy-armed ſol- 
diers, and inured to cloſe engagements; they 
have their name from their ſhields and ſpears, 


* Air-gnats. + Air-crows. 
$ Stalk and muſhrom-men, 


T 3 | the 
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the former being muſhrooms, and the latter the 
ſtalks of aſparagus. Next to them were poſted 
five thouſand Cynobalani *, ſent in aid by the 
people of Sirius; theſe are men with dogs fa- 
ces, who fight on winged acorns. But the ex- 
pected ſuccours from Sirius were part of them 
miſhng, together with the Nephelocentauri, 
and a certain number of flingers that had been 
ſent from the milky way. The Nephelocen- 

tauri indeed made their appearance at laſt, 
when it was too late, and when they might as 
well have been at home; but the Slingers never 
came at all, which enraged Phaeton to ſuch a 
degree, that I hear he ſet their city on fire, 
The enemy was now prepared for attacking us, 
when the ſignal being given, and the alles bray- 
ing on each ſide (for ſuch were the trumpeters), 
the engagement began. The left wing of the 
Heliots very ſoon gave way, being unable to 
ſuſtain the onſet of the Hippogypi, and we pur- 
ſued them with great ſlaughter ; though their 
right wing obtained an advantage over our left. 
The Aeroconopes eagerly puſhing forwards pe- 
netrated as far as our infantry, by whoſe timely 


* Acorn-dogs, 


ay 
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aid however we ſtood our ground, till the ene- 
my, finding their left wing had been worſted, 
were obliged to betake themſelves to flight. 
Being thoroughly routed, there was a prodi- 
gious ſlaughter of them, and great numbers 
were made priſoners. The clouds were died 
red by the ſtreams of blood, which gave them 
juſt ſuch an appearance as we now and then ob- 
ſerve at ſunſet; a great deal making its way 
through the clouds fell upon the earth, as I 
dare ſay it did long ago on ſome occaſion or 
other amongſt the gods; which gave riſe to 
Homer's ſtory of Jupiter's raining blood at the 
death of Sarpedon . After returning from the 
purſuit, we erected two trophies; the one in 
honour of our infantry, who had fo diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves on the ſpider's web, and the 
other in the clouds, to commemorate our bat- 
tle in the air. While we were thus employed, in- 
telligence was brought us by our ſpies, that the 
Nephelocentauri, who were to have joined 
Phaeton before the action, were now coming 
up, making, as they drew nearer, a very un- 
common appearance, as they are a compoſition 


* Hom. II. II, 459. 
T 4 of 
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of men and winged horſes. The upper part, 
I mean the man, of each of them is about as 
big as the Coloſſus of Rhodes, and the lower, 
or horſe-part, as large as a good ſtout ſhip, I 

do not mention the number of them. having 
| ſome doubt whether the reader would believe 
there could be ſo many; but I ſhall inform 
him, that Sagitarius of the Zodiack was their 
commander. They had no ſooner heard of 
their friends being defeated, than they dif- 
patched a meſſage to Phaeton, for the purpoſe of 
renewing the fight; when immediately forming, 
without farther loſs of time, they fell on the 
Selenites, while they were ſcattered about in 
the utmoſt diſorder, and thinking only of ſecu- 
ring the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed. The Sele- 
nites were all put to flight, the birds almoſt all 
ſlain, and the king was purſued quite to his 
own city ; after which theſe conquerors pulled 
down the trophies, overran the whole plain 
woven by the ſpiders, and took me and two of 
my companions priſoners. And now, Phaeton 
being arrived, they ſet up trophies in their turn; 
and the very ſame day we priſoners were con- 
duQed to the king, having our hands tied 
behind our backs with the thread of a ſpider's 


web. 
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web. They did not ſtay to beſiege the city, 
but concluded on returning home, and blocked 
up all the intermediate air fo effectually by a 
double wall of clouds, that the Sun's rays 
could no longer reach the Moon, which occa- 
ſioned a total and perpetual eclipſe. In this 
unhappy. ſtate of continual darkneſs, Endy- 
mion ſent ambaſſadors, humbly beſeeching 
them to pity the calamities of his people, 
and pull down the wall, that they might once 
more ſee the light; offering at the ſame tinie to 
pay tribute, to aſſiſt in their wars, a d promiſing 
to rebel no more; for the due obſervance of all 
which he was ready to ſend hoſtages. Phaeton 
called two councils on receiving this embaſſy, 
at the firſt of which the members would hearken 
to no intreaty ; but at the ſecond their anger 
being ſomewhat abated, a peace was concluded 
on theſe terms : © The Heliots and their allies, 
on the one part, have entered into a treaty with 
the Selenites and their allies on the other part, 
The Heliots agree to pull down the wall, not 
to invade the moon for the future, and are 
willing to reſtore the captives for a ſtipulated 
ranſom. The Selenites are not to moleſt the 


other ſtars, nor pretend to any right of inter- 
fering 
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fering in their government : they are not to make 


war on the Heliots; but, on the contrary, the 
two powers are to aſſiſt each other, in caſe of 


either being invaded. The king of the Sele- 
nites is to pay to the king of the Heliots an 
annual tribute of ten thouſand barrels of dew, 
and give ten thouſand hoſtages by way of ſe- 
eurity. The two covenanting powers will join 
in eſtabliſhing a colony in the Morning; Star; 
and allow any perſon, who may be ſo diſ- 
poſed, to ſettle in it. This treaty is inſcribed 
on a pillar of amber in the middle of the 
air, between the reſpective boundaries. To 
the due obſervance of which, on the part of 
the Heliots, Pyronides, Therites, and Phlo- 
gius, do ſolemnly ſwear ; and, on the part of 


the Selenites, Nyctor, Menius, and Polyam- 


pus.” Thus a peace was concluded ; after 
which the wall was pulled down, and we pri- 
ſoners regained our liberty. On our return to 
the moon, we were met by our friends, who 
embraced us with tears of joy. Even Endy- 
mion was much affected, and uſed many in- 
treaties to prevail on us to ſtay where we were, 
or make part of the new colon), as we liked 


beſt ; but 1, for one, abſolutely refuſed to do 
cither, 
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either, on any terms, and begged to be let 
down into the ſea, When he found that all 
his intreaties were vain, he contented himſelf 
with feaſting us for ſeven days, and then diſ- 
miſſed us. I ſhall now relate a few circum- 
ſtances, which fell under my obſervation during 
our ſtay in the Moon, When a man is worn 
out with old age, he does not die, but is diſ- 
ſolved in the air like ſmoke. Every one eats 
as his neighbour does : they have vaſt numbers 
of flying-frogs, which they roaſt on the coals, 
and, getting round the fire, lick up the fume 
as well as they can, and thus they all fare. Their 
drink is air ſtrained into a cup, which produces 
a kind of dew. It is the cuſtom with us to 
retire now and then to a convenient place; but 
they have no ſuch calls, nor any ſuch outlets as 
we have. Baldneſs with them is beauty, and 
accordingly they are diſguſted with long hair; 
whereas, in the comets, as we happened to hear. 

from ſome travellers we met with, the caſe is 
the very reverſe. Their beards grow a little 
above the knee; and they have but one toe, 
which is without any nail. They have a huge 
colewort growing behind, like a tail, which is 
remarkable for being always green, and not 


breaking 
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breaking by a fall upon it. When they uſe any 
ſtrong exerciſe, which occafions a ſweat, their 
whole body flows with milk, which makes very 
good cheeſe “, when mixed with their honey; 
and that they blow from their noſes, Their 
oil, which is extracted from onions, is very 
rich, and has the fragrancy of a perfume. 
Their vines, which they have in great abun- 
dance, bear water, and the grape-ſtones are 
like hail; and indeed I believe, when our hail 
comes rattling about our ears, it is nothing 
more than the effect of a high wind, which 
ſhakes the vines ſo as to beat out the ſtones from 
the grapes. Their bellies, which they open and 
ſhut at pleaſure, ſerve them for ſacks, to hold 
any thing they want; and as they have no liver, 
nor inteſtines, to take up any room, the young 
children creep in, when they are cold, to warm 
themſelves; a purpoſe which ſuch a belly 
anſwers very well, the infide being all over 
hairy. The garments of the rich, being made 
of glaſs, are very ſoft and delicate; but the 
poorer fort wear braſs, as it is ſo eaſily had 


» Why make cheeſe, if they live entirely on frogs ? 
Liars ſhou d have good memories, the proverb ſays. 


from 
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from its great abundance, and, ſprinkling it 
with water, ſpin it and weave it, as you would 
do wool. I am almoſt afraid to mention their 
eyes, leſt you ſhould doubt my veracity ; but, in- 
credible as it may ſeem to you, they are made to 
put in and take out ; which is a good way of 
preſerving their ſight; for there are many per- 
ſons ſo conſiderate, as never to think of put- 
ting an eye into the ſocket, unleſs where there 
is ſomething extraordinary to look at. Thoſe 
who are careleſs enough to loſe their own eyes, 
borrow of their neighbours ; and there are rich 
men amongſt them, who always keep a ſtock 
by them ready for uſe. Their ears are the 
leaves of the plane-tree ; I mean, except thoſe 
who, as I before obſerved to you, are the chil- 
dren of acorns; for they have ears of timber. 
There was ſomething in the king's palace 
which furprifed me: it was a very large 
looking-glaſs in a well; and it is ſo contrived, 
that whoever goes down into the well, which 
is not very deep, is ſure of hearing every thing 
ſaid above-ground ; and, what is ſtill more un- 
accountable to, me, if he looks into the glaſs, 
he ſees every nation and city of this world as 
diſtinctly as if he were upon the ſpot, I myſelf 

had 
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had a view of my own country, and had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing my friends: but whether 
they could ſee me in the well, I really cannot 
take upon me to ſay. I only affirm what I 
know to be true; which if any man doubts, 
let him repair to the place, to be convinced, 
After taking leave of the king and his cour- 
tiers, I then embarked. Endymion was pleaſed 
to preſent me with a couple of glaſs jackets, 
and five of braſs, together with a complete ſuit 
of armour, made of lupines: all which I un- 
luckily left behind me in the whale's * belly. 
Not contented with this, he ſent us a thouſand 
Hippogypi, who were to eſcort us to the diſ- 
tance of five hundred furlongs. Sailing along, 
we paſſed a variety of countries, and touched 
at the Morning-Star, where, on going on ſhore 
to get water, we found the inhabitants greatly 
increaſed by the acceſſion of the new colony. 
From thence, ſteering our courſe to the Zo- 
diack, and leaving the Sun on our left, we 
found ourſelves cloſe-in with the ſhore ; which 
however the wind would not permit us to ſet foot 
on, though my companions were very defirous 


* Of which the reader will hear again preſently. 
of 
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of doing it. The appearance of green fields 
made us ſenfible, that the country was well 
watered, rich, and plentiful; when, on a ſud- 
den, the Nephelocentauri, who are mercenaries 
in the ſervice of Phaeton, chancing to eſpy us, 
came furiouſly on board our ſhip ; but retired, 
on recollecting that we were comprehended in 
the treaty of peace. The Hippogypi having 
left us to ourſelves, we continued failing down- 
wards during the night, and the greateſt part 
of the next day ; when, towards evening, we 
found ourſelves at Lychnopolis, an aerial city 
below the Zodiack, and lying between the 
Pleiades and the Hyades. On our landing, in- 
ſtead of men, we could only fee a great number 
of candles hurrying from place to place, be- 
tween the harbour and the market-place, Moſt 
of them were poor little things indeed ; but 
there were ſome few of a better ſort, very 
ſhining and rich in light. Every one was pro- 
vided with his candleſtick to live in ; and they 
had all of them names, as men have. We 
liſtened. to their converſation; and, ſo far were 
they from offering us any injury, that they 
very kindly invited us to their houſes : notwith- 
ſtanding which, we could not get the better of 

our 
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our fears, and had not the leaſt diſpoſition 
either to eat or ſleep. The refidence of the 
prince is in the middle of the city, where he 
keeps his court all night long, calling over the 
candles by their names ; and they that do not 
make their appearance, and anſwer for them- 
ſelves, are condemned to extinction, as deſerters 
of their poſt, We were near enough to hear 
all that paſſed, and heard ſeveral of the tardy 
ones put upon their defence; when preſently I 
recognized my own candle amongſt them; and, 

addreſſing my diſcourſe to him, aſked him how 
things went on at home; and he told me all 
that had paſſed. Here we ſpent the night; but 
' weighed our anchor the following day, and 
ſailed very near the clouds; ſo near, as to de- 
ſcry the city of Nephelococcygia, which we 
could not but admire ; though we were unable 
to land, the wind being againſt us. The name 
of the king, Coronus ®, the ſon of Cottyphion *, 
put me in mind of Ariſtophanes + the poet, a 
very wiſe man, and of undoubted veracity, who 
was no ſtranger to the family. After three days, 


we 


*The crow, ſon of the black bird. 
+ See his comedy of the birds, 
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we had a diſtinct view of the ocean; but no 
land was to be ſeen, except thoſe countries 
which ate pendent in the air, and which ap- 
peared very bright and fiery. On the fourth 
day about noon, the wind abating by de- 
grees, we were let gently down into the fea; 
and you can hardly imagine how much we were 
delignted the moment we came in contact with 
the water. We all went to ſupper on ſuch as 
we had; and preſently jumped into the ſea, and 
ſwam ; for it was quite a calm, all ſmooth and 


ſerene as could be. But, I believe, a change 


for the better is often nothing more than a pre- 
tude to greater evils than ever. We had now 
paſſed two days at fea; when, early in the 
motning of the third, about the riſing of the 
ſun, we were ſurptiſed all at once with the 
light of a multitude of whales, and other fſea- 
monſtersof prodigious fize; but one far exceeding, 
all the reſt; being not leſs than full fifteen 
hundred furlongs in length. He advanced to- 
watds us, open mouthed, driving and daſhing, 
through the forming waves, ſhewing his teeth, 
which were dreadfully ſharp, appearing to us 
like ſo many long poles, and white as ivory 
itſelf, We embraced, and took our laſt leave 
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of each other; when up he came; and, at one 
gulp, ſwallowed both us and our ſhip. Not 
that we found ourſelves injured by his teeth, 
for the veſlel ſlipped between two of them, and 
cairied us very ſafely down, When we had got 
within bim, all about us, for ſome time, was 
darkneſs, nothing at all to be ſeen ; but by and 
by, on his yawning, we ſaw very plainly our 
ſituation, which was in a belly big enough to 
hold a city with ten thouſand inhabitants. There 
lay ſcattered about, here and there, a great 
number of fiſhes of a ſmaller fort, with frag- 
ments of various animals, beſides ſails and an- 
chors of ſhips, bones of men, and bales of 
goods. There was land too, and ſeveral hills, 
which ſeemed to me to have been formed from 
the mud, which he had occaſionally ſwallowed 
with his victuals. Theſe hills were covered 
with a wood, in which were trees of all kinds ; 
not to mention pot-herbs and other plants, that 
ſhewed the country, which might be about two 
hundred and forty furlongs round, to be in a 
high ſtate of cultivation. In the branches of 
the trees there were neſts of different birds ; ſea- 
gulls, for inftance, and king-fiſhers, which 
breed there, Our ſituation at firſt was irkſome 
enough, 
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enough, and we could not help ſhedding many 
tears; but, at length, I prevailed with my 
companions to be comforted, and ſet about 
ſecurivg our veſſel, which we made as ſteady 
as we could, and then ſtruck a light, kindled a 
fire, and drefſed ſuch a ſupper as the place 
afforded. We were at no loſs for fiſh of all 
kinds; nor in any want of water, having till 
ſome left, which we had brought from the 
Morning-Star. When we got up the next 
morning, we could plainly perceive, whenever 
the whale opened his mouth, ſometimes moun- 
tains, very often iſlands, and now and then 
only the ſky; from which we concluded, that 
he muſt go at a great rate from one part of the 
ſea to another. In a little time our place of 
abode became more familiar to us; and I re- 
ſolved on taking a walk, and ſeeing every thing 
that was to be ſeen; in which reſolution ſeven 
of my companions readily concurred, and we 
ſet out together to go through the wood. Be- 
fore we had proceeded four furlongs in it, I 
diſcovered a temple of Neptune, for ſuch it 
appeared from the inſcription, and preſently 
after ſeveral graves with pillars erected over 
them, and cloſe by a fountain of pure water. 

U 2 Theſe 
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Theſe circumſtances, with the noiſe of dogs 
barking, and the appearance of ſmoke at ſome 
diſtance, made us immediately conjecture, that 
we could not be very far from ſome houſe or 
other. On this we mended our pace, and pre- 
ſently came up with an old man and a young 
one, who were very buſy in their little garden, 
into which they were turning a ſtream of ſpring- 
water. Thus, in one and the ſame inſtant, we 
were equally delighted and diſmayed ; nor were 
they, as you may eaſily ſuppoſe, leſs affected 
than ourſelves : they ſtood ſpeechleſs for ſome 
time, Joſt in aſtoniſhment, At length, how- 
ever, the old man broke ſilence, and aſked us 
who we were, and whence we came. Are 
ye demons of the ſea,” faid he, ** or unfortu- 
nate men like ourſelves? for men we are, or 
have been at leaſt, being born and bred on 
dry land, though now ſo much out of our 
element. This great creature carries us where- 
ever he goes, and we ſwim about in his belly, 
ignorant what is to become of us, and hardly 
able to ſay whether we are alive or dead.” I 
anſwered, © Wealfo are men, old father, I aſſure 
you, and quite ſtrangers here, you may de- 
pend upon it, till the other day, when our ſhip 

and 
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and ourſelves were gulped down together at 
once, We had juſt taken a walk, to ſee what 
this great wood contains; and it can be no 
other than ſome divinity, who has led our ſteps 
this way, where we learn that we are not the 
only perſons impriſoned in this monſter. But 
pray tell us your ſtory, who you are, and by 
what means you came hither.” This he po- 
ſitively refuſed to do; nor would he aſk any 
more queſtions of us till he had taken us to 
his houſe, and made us partake of ſuch as he 
had, He had contrived. to get beds, and make 
every thing very commodious in this babitation 
of his, in which we were treated with pot-herbs, 
fruits, fiſh, and wine; and ic was not till we 
had all of us had quite enough, that he began 
to enquire into the hiſtory of our adventures. 
Upon this, I recounted every thing in due 
order, the tempeſt, what befel us in the iſland, 
our voyage in the air, the war, and, in ſhort, 
all that paſſed to the time of our deſcent into 
the whale. He expreſſed the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment at my flory, and then began. his own, 
e My good friends,” ſaid he, © I am a Cy- 
prian by birth ; and, being a merchant, buſineſs 
called me from home, and I failed for Italy, 
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accompanied by ſeveral ſervants, and this 
young man, who is my ſon. I took with me a 
heavy cargo of various articles, loading the 
large ſhip which very. probably you have ſeen 


wrecked in the whale's mouth. We had a very 


good voyage as far as Sicily, when a contrary 
wind got up, and, blowing with great violence 
for three whole days, drove us into the ocean, 
where we fell-in with this fiſh, and were ſwal- 
lowed up in a moment, ſhip and men together, 
My ſon and myſelf are the only perſons of the 
crew that were ſaved, all the reſt having periſh- 
ed. After burying our companions, and build- 
ing a temple to Neptune, here we have been as 
you ſee us ever ſince. We raiſe pot-herbs, on 
which, together with fiſh and the fruits of trees, 
we make a ſhift to live. Here is a very large 
wood, you ſee, and it abounds with grapes af- 
fording us moſt delicious wine; and, I dare ſay, 
you would take notice of a fountain of fine freſh 
water. We have plenty of fuel, and, as to our 
beds, we make them of leaves. We catch 
birds that fly in our way, and, when we want 
to fiſh, we have nothing to do but get out upon 
the gills of the whale, where we 'are ſure of 
ſport, and where at the ſame time we have the 

„„ 8 288 conveniency 
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conveniency of bathing in ſalt water, whenever 
we pleaſe; for there is a lake in the neigh- 
bourhood, of about twenty furlongs in circum- 
ference, which breeds all kinds of fiſhes, and in 
which we can amuſe ourſelves with ſwimming - 
or ſailing about in a little boar, which I have 
conſtructed for that purpoſe. It is now full 
ſeven and twenty years fince we were thus in- 
gulfed ; but indeed I muſt needs ſay, that, ex- 
cepting our next neighbours, who are an ill- 
natured, ſurly, unſociable ſavage race; every 
thing elſe is tolerable. « What,” ſaid I, © are 
there others beſides ourſelves in this whale.” 
« Q yes,” replied he, “a great many more, 
and a horrid figure they make, and are ſtrangers 
to all hoſpitality. In the wood on the weſt, 
towards the tail, the Tarichanes * live, a people 
with eyes of eels, and faces of crabs, who feed 
on raw fleſh, and are very daring and quarrel- 
ſome. On the other fide by the wall on the 
right are the Tritonomendetes Þ, in their upper 
parts like men, and in their lower like efts, 


* Salt-hſhmen. 


+ Triton-goats, for ſuch the word denotes, and not 
Triton-efts. Something in the original here appears to be 
wanting. See Herodotus, b. 2, c. 47. 
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Theſe are people ſomewhat honeſter than their 
neighbours. On the left are the Carcina- 
chires * and Thynnocephali +, between which 
two nations is a league offenſive and defenſive. 
The middle of this continent is occupied by the 
Paguradz f, and Pfittopodes &; the latter is 
accounted very ſwift-footed, and eager in run- 
ning to battle. The eaſtern parts towards the 
whale's mouth, which are waſhed by the ſea, 
are for the moſt part barren and uninhabited. 
And ver, to ſecure my property there, | am 
obliged to pay to the Pſittopodes an annual tri- 
bute of five hundred oilters ; ſuch is this coun- 
try. We are obliged to look about us, as well ta 
get ſomething to eat, as ho to defend ourſelves 
againſt ſo many nations, in caſe of being attack- 
ed.” © How many,” ſaid I, “ do you think 
there may be in all?” *© More than a thou- 
ſand,” he replied. And what are their 
arms?” „ Fiſh- bones,” ſaid he, © no other.“ 
« But,” ſaid I, „we have other arms, if they 


* Having hands of crabs, 
| Having heads of tunnics. 
Crab men. 


& Swift-footed, from ura and es;. 


2 have 
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have not. I think we cannot do better than at- 
tack them: when once they are ſoundly beaten, 
they will give us no longer any alarms for our 
ſafety.” This was «greed upon and we went 
to the ſhip, to get every thing in readineſs for 
the engagement, The non-payment of the tri- 
bute on the day appointed was to be made 
the ground for hoſtilities ; and, on their ſending 


to demand it, their meſſengers met with 


ſuch a reception as made them glad to get 
home again. Immediately the Phittopodes and 
Paguradze, being moſt highly enraged againſt 
Scintharus (that was the old man's dame), 
marched againſt him with the urmoſt fury. 
This was what we expected; and we waited 
their coming, having previouſly diſpatched a 
body of five and twenty men, with orders to 
ſurpriſe them from an ambuſcade, which they 
were to paſs. This was. accordingly effected, 
and they were ſorely galled in the rear. We 
likewiſe were five and twenty in number, reck- 
oning the old man and his fon, and, on coming 
up with them, ſuſtained a very brave and dan- 
gerous conflict, till at length we put them to 
fight, purſuing them to their very caverna. 
One hundred and ſeventy of the enemy fell in 


this 
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this action; while the loſs on our fide was no 
more than one, that one was our pilot, who 
was run through between his ſhoulder blades 
with the rib of a mullet, All that day and the 
next night we remained in the field of battle, 
where we erected the dry back-bone of a dol- 
phin as a trophy. The day after, the news 
ſpreading through the country, a freſh army 
appeared againſt us; of which the Tari- 
chanes, commanded by Pelamus, occupied the 
right wing, with the Thynnocephali on the 


left, and the Carcinochires in the centre. The 


Tritonomendetes, not liking to have any hand in 
what was going on, choſe to remain neuter. 
We came up with the enemy near the temple 
of Neptune, where we ruſhed upon them, ſet- 
ting up ſuch a ſhout as echoed through every 
cavity of the whale. Being unarmed, they 
were eaſily routed, and driven into the wood; 
and thus we became maſters of the country. 
It was not long before they ſent ambaſſadors to 
treat about carrying off their dead, and propoſe 
terms of peace; which we were ſo far from 
being diſpoſed to attend to, that we marched in 
a body againſt them the very next day, and cut 
them all off, except only the Tritonomendetes, 

who, 
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who, ſeeing how matters paſſed, ran away as faſt 
as they could to the whale's gills, and thence 
threw themſelves headlong into the fea, We 
now ſcoured the country, and, finding every 
place cleared of the enemy, met with no longer 
any cauſe of alarm. We uſed any exerciſes we 
liked, and amuſed ourſelves with hunting, 
planting vines, and gathering our fruit. In 
ſhort, our condition was that of men in a ſpa- 
cious priſon, from which though they cannot 
eſcape, yet they contrive to live without care, 
while there is ſo much ſcope for indulging their 
wiſhes, Such had been our way of life for 
above a year and eight months ; when, on the 
fifth day of the ninth, about the ſecond opening 
of the whale's mouth {for he opens it every 
hour you muſt know, and by which we kept 
our reckoning) at his ſecond gaping, I tell 
you, all at once we were ſurpriſed with a tu- 
multuous noiſe, like that of ſailors daſhing 
their oars, and encouraging one another with 
their cheers. Being all amazement, we crept 
ſoftly into the whale's mouth, where, taking 
care to ſtand within his teeth, we had a full 
view of the moſt aſtoniſhing ſpectacle theſe 
eyes of mine ever beheld, men half a furlong in 
R 1 height 
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height at leaſt, navigating large iſlands, ſailing 
on large iſlands, as if they had been in ſo many 
boats. Now you think I am lying; but I do 
not mind what you think, for 1 ſhall go on with 
my hiſtory. The iſlands were of great length, 
but not very high, and about a hundred fur- 
longs in circumference. Each iſland had on 
board about eight and twenty ſailors, without 
reckoning the rowers on each fide, whoſe oars 
were large cy preſſes with the branches and 
leaves on. In the ſtern, for ſo I ſuppoſe I am 
to call it, ſtood a pilot on the top of an emi- 
nence, guiding a brazen rudder a full furlong 
in length. There were ſtationed at the prow 
about forty armed combatants, in every reſpec 
reſembling men, except in their hair, which 
was all a flame of fire, ſo that they bad no man- 
ner of occaſion for helmets, Every iſland was 
well ſtocked with wood, and the wind blowing 
on the trees ſwelled them like fails ; ſo that, 
with a freſh gale, the pilot could puſh on his 
iſland to his heart's content. And beſides, at the 
word of command, theſe iſlands all anſwered 
the ſtrokes of the oar with as much velocity as 
any large ſhips are capable of. At firſt we 
could perceive no more than two or three, 

but 
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but preſently there appeared about ſix hundred, 
which, tak ing proper diſtances, immediately pro- 
ceeded to engage, running on the prows of each 
other with ſuch violence, that a great many 
were ſunk in an inſtant; while others, ſo en- 
tangled with each other that it would have 
been no eaſy matter to get clear, continued to 
fight with great gallantry, The alacrity of the 
men ſtationed on the prows was particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed ; they jumped from ſhip to ſhip, 
and made dreadful havock, giving no quarter. 
Inſtead of grappling-irons, they made uſe of 
large polypuſes tied together, which, being 
thrown on the trees, laid ſuch faſt hold of 
them, that an iſland thus engaged could not 
take to flight. They likewiſe threw oiſters, 
any one of which would have loaded a waggon, 
and ſponges as large as an acre of land; with 
which they greatly annoyed one another. Ad- 


miral Aiolocentaurus commanded one of the 


fleets, and Thalaflopotes the other; and their 
quarrel, I believe, was about plunder. For it 
appeared, as well as could be collected from 


what they ſaid amidſt ſuch noiſe, and chal- 


lenging each other in the name of their reſpec- 
tive kings, that Theſſalopotes had driven off 
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the premiſes ſeveral flocks of dolphins, the pro- 
perty of Aiolocentaurus. Be that as it would, 
the forces of Aiolocentaurus at length pre- 
vailed, finking about a hundred and fifty iſlands 
of the enemy, and making priſoners of three 
more with all on board. The reſt took to their 
oars, and fled ; but not without being purſued 
to ſome diſtance, when the conquerors returned 
in the evening, and made prizes of moſt of the 
enemy's wrecked ſhips, at the ſame time reco- 
vering their own, to the number of not leſs than 
fourſcore, which had been ſunk during the en- 
gagement. They then proceeded to ſet up a 
trophy, by fixing one of the conquered iſlands 
on the head of the whale ; when, having ſecu- 
red their ſhips in anchorage by his ſides, and 
faſtened their ropes to him, they paſſed the night 
without more ado, Their anchors, which are 
made of glaſs, are immenſely large and ſtrong, 
The next day, after a ſacrifice on the whale, and 
after burying their dead in him, they ſet fail 
with joyful hearts and ſongs of triumph. Such 
were the circumſtances of this battle of the 
iſlands, 


THE 
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THE TRUE HISTORY. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


FROM this time our place of abode was 
no longer tolerable ; I grew tired of living ia 
the whale, and ſet my wits to work how to get 
out of him. At firſt I thought of cutting a hole 
through the wall on the right, and accordingly 
we fell to work all hands on that fide of him. 
But, after we had dug through about five fur- 
longs, finding ourſelves never the nearer, w2 
changed our minds, and reſolved to ſet the 
wood on fire, ſuppoſing, that we ſhould thus 
burn him to death, and have nothing then to 
hinder our retreat. We began our operation 
near his tail, and for ſeven days and as many 
nights he continued burning without ſeeming to 
feel it ; but on the eighth and ninth we could 
plainly perceive him beginning to ſicken, for 
he hardly opened his mouth, or, if he did, he 

immediately 
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immediately ſhut it again. On the tenth and 
eleventh day he began to ſtink not a little, and 
we concluded it would ſoon be all over with 
him. On the twelfth we had a lucky thought 
Juſt in time; which was, that, if he ſhould die 
with his mouth ſhut, we ſhould be confined 
where we were, and muſt die with him. We 
therefore provided ourſelves with a number of » 
large beams, and propped up his jaw. We 
then prepared every thing for embarking, lay- 
ing in plenty of water and other neceſſaries, and 
taking Scintharus for our pilot. The next day 
he was fairly dead ; when, hoiſting up our ſhip, 
we paſſed it gently between his teeth into the 
water. Then, getting upon his back, we fa- 
crificed to Neptune, after which a dead calm 
occaſioned a delay of three days. On the 
fourth we ſet ſail from near the ipot where we 
had erected the trophy, and preſently fell-m 
with, and ſtruck on, ſeveral dead bodies of 
thoſe who had been ſlain in the ſea-fight; and, 
taking their dimenſions, were filled with amaze- 
ment. For ſome days we had moderate wea- 
ther, but a ſtrong north wind afterwards get- 
ting up brought with it ſo ſevere a froſt, that 
the whole ſea became congealed, not only on the 


ſurface, 
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ſurface, but to the depth of above * turee hun- 
dred fathoms or more, ſo that, having quitted 
our ſhip; we had nothing to do but run about 
on the ice juſt as we liked ; till, being no lon- 
ger able to endure the cold, we were obliged 
to Scintharus for the following expedient : we 
dug a large cavern in the ice, in which we 
lighted a fire, and warmed ourſelves by it for 
thirty days, digging up fiſhes for our ſupport : 
at laſt, our proviſions failing, we were obliged 
to ſet about hauling up our ſhip, which ſtuck 
ſo faſt as to give no little trouble to effect. We 
then hoiſted a ſail, and flid along the ice with 
a ſmooth and gentle motion. On the fifth day 
of our ſailing in this manner the weather grew 
warm, the ice was thawed, and we found our 
veſſel once more in the water; on which we 
proceed:d about three hundred furlongs, and 
then fell-in with a ſmall uninhabited iſland, 
where, as our water was nearly ſpent, we had 
an opportunity of laying-in a freſh ſtock, 
Here we ſhot a couple of wild bulls, with horns 


* The eye of the Greeks, according to Dr. Arbuth- | 
not, was equal to 6 feet and, 525 of an inch. The reader 
ill perceive the neceſſity of being exact in tranflating a 
true hiſtory. 


Vol. IV. X not 
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not growing on their heads, but (as Momus 
judged more convenient) under their eyes. We 
had not got to any conſiderable diſtance from 
this iſland before we diſcovered that we were no 
longer ſailing on a ſea of water, for we found 
ourſelves in a ſea of milk, We were now in 
light of a white iſland, which appeared to be 
full of vines. This white land, of twenty five 
furlongs in length, proved, however, to be no 
other than a well-made well-preſſed cheeſe, as 
we afterwards experienced by filling our bellies 
with it. The vines were full of grapes, that, 
inſtead of wine, yielded milk, which we drank 
at our meals, while the ſoil of the country 
ſerved us for victuals, ſo that we were in no 
want during our ſtay. In the middle of this 
iſland of cheeſe was a temple erected in honour 
of the Nereid Galatea &, as appeared by the in- 
ſcription upon it. Tyro +, the daughter of 
Salmoneus, was ſaid to be Queen, of which 


* So called from yaa milk, on account of the white- 
neſs of her ſkin, 


+ Tyro, as appears from the ſcandalous chronicles of 
Antiquity, had been deceived and diſhonoured by Nep- 


tune, who, to make her ſome amends, conferred on her 
the government of this Cheeſe, 


dignity 
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dignity ſhe had a grant from Neptnne on 
taking his leave of her. We continued here 
five days, and then ſailed with a gentle breeze, 
juſt ſufficient to ruffle the waves ; and on the 
eighth day we found our ſea of milk changed to 
a ſea of ſalt of the uſual colour, when we beheld 
a great number of men running about on the 
water, who appeared juſt ſuch as ourſelves in 
every reſpect, except in the make of their feet, 
which were of cork, and from that circum 
ſtance, as I ſuppoſe, they have the name of 
Phellopodes *. While we were wondering at 
their not finking, ſeeing them ſkim along 
upright on the waves with the utmoſt uncon- 
cern, they came up to our ſhip, and ſpoke 
very civilly to us in Greek, telling us they were 
bound for Phello, their native country, "They 
accompanicd us for ſome time, and then, with- 
ing us a good voyage, ſteered a different courſe; 
when preſently ſeveral iſlands appeared in view; 
and, amongſt others, on our leit, at no great 
diſtance, we deſcried Phello, to which our late 
companions were going in ſuch haſte. Their 
city is built on a large round cork, at a diſtance 
from which, and more towards the right hand, 
* Cork-footed, 
X 2 were 
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were five others, all very large and high, with 
great fires burning in them. On our prow there 
appeared one at the diſtance of about five hun- 
dred furlongs, which we could perceive was broad 
and flat; and, as we gained upon it, we found 
ourſelves fanned with a moſt odoriferous gale, 
ſuch as thoſe admirable breezes, which Herodo- 
tus informs us blow from Arabia the Happy; 
in which the roſe, the narciſſus, the hyacinth, 
the lily, the violet, the myrtle, the laurel, and 
the bloſſoming vine, mingle all their ſweets, 
Being thus highly delighted, and now forming 
great expectations after our long ſufferings, we 
made a near approach to the iſland, and obſer- 
ved its many fate and ſpacious harbours, We 
ſaw rivers perfectly tranſparent flowing gently 
into the ſea, with meadows, and woods, and 
birds in abundance, ſome finging on the 
ground, others on the branches of trees. The 
air was juſt in motion all around, and, as the 
woods waved their heads to the coming breeze, 
on every motion of the branches was heard the 
whiſtling of thoſe ſweet and tender ftrains, 
which iſſue from oblique flutes “ in the unin- 


* Theſe flutes were ſuſpended on trees by amorous 
ſwains of od, aud played on by the wind, like the o- 
: terrupted 
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terrupted melody of a deſert ; nor yet was it 


unmixed with other ſounds, not the roaring of 
tumult, but the voice of conviviality, with the 
notes of the pipe and harp, and the chorus of 
applauſe. Having ſecured our veſſel in the 
harbour, we landed, leaving Scintharus with 
two others of our companions on-board, 
Paſſing through a flowery meadow, we happened 
to light on ſome of the guards, who made us 
their priſoners, and, binding us faſt with gar- 
lands of roſes, for ſuch are their ſtrongeſt 
chains, conducted us to their prince, As we 
were going along, they told us, that this was 
the iſland of the Bleſſed, governed by Rhada- 
manthus of Crete, We were accordingly taken 
before him, and ſtood in a row with others 
who were to take their trial. Ours was to 
come on the fourth. The firſt was that of the 
Telamonian Ajax, whoſe right to a place 
amongſt heroes had been called in queſtion, on 
a charge of madneſs, and making away with 
himſelf. After a long hearing, Rhadamanthus 
gave judgment, that he ſhould go through a 
courſe of hellebore under the care of Hippocra- 


lian harp, an inſtrument well adapted to a deſpairing 
lover, 
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tes, till his ſenſes ſhould be reſtored, and that 
then he might be admitted into company. 
The next was a love affair, a diſpute between 
Theſeus and Menelaus, each laying claim to 
Helen; when Rhadamanthus adjudged her to 
the latter, not only on account of the many diffi- 
culties and dangers he had ſubmitted to for her 
ſake, but becauſe, as he rightly obſerved, The- 
ſeus could be in no want of wives, as he had 
already the daughters of Minos, not to mention 
the Amazonian lady. The third cauſe was a 
queſtion of precedency between Alexander the 
ſon of Philip, and Hanibal the Carthaginian ; 
which was decided in favour of Alexander, and 
a Chair ordered to be ſet for him next to Cyrus, 
the elder Cyrus of Perfia, And now came our 
turn, We were aſked what motives could 
poſſibly induce living men to think of thus en- 
croaching on the ſacred receſſes of the dead ; 
in anſwer to which we faithfully recited every 
particular of our ſtory, and were then com- 
manded to withdraw, when a long conſultation 
was had about us. The council was numerous; 
and, amongſt others aſſiſting the judge on this 
occaſion, there was Ariſtides of Athens, ſur- 
named the Juſt. At laſt ſentence was pronoun- 


ced 
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ced to this effect: that, after our deaths, we 
muſt expe& what was due to our impertinent 
curioſity, in thus intruding where we had no 
buſineſs ; but that, for the preſent, we might 
remain in the iſland for a certain limited time, 
during which we were to aſſociate with the he- 
roes, and then have leave to depart. The time 
appointed for our ſtay was not to exceed ſeven 
months; and now, the garlands with which 
we were bound falling off of themſelves, we 
were at liberty to be introduced to the Bleſſed, 
and partake of their entertainments. The city is 
all of gold, and the walls of emerald, containing 
ſeven gates, all the ſeven made out of one and the 
ſame cinnamon-tree, Ihe pavement, and what- 
ever is under foot, within the walls, is ivory. 
The temples of the gods are beryl; and the 
altars, on which they offer their hecatombs, are 
of an immenſe magnitude, though made, all 
of them, out of a ſingle amethyſt. Around the 
city flows a river of the fineſt unguent, a hun- 
dred royal cubits in breadth, and deep 
enough to ſwim in. The baths are large houſes 
of glaſs, ſweetened with burning cinnamon, 


* A royal cubn, according to Arbuthnot, is 21 inches. 
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and, inſtead of water, filled with warm dew, 
The clothes worn here are webs of ſpiders, 
which are very fine, and of a purple colour, 
As they have no boities, they have no fleſh, 
except in appearance, and conſequently are not 
tangible ; though equally capable of ſtanding, 
moving, and ſpeaking, as of thinking and 
Judging. In ſhort, you ſee their naked foul 
but with fomething ſo much like a covering 
over it, that you muſt believe your eyes till 
you attempt to touch it, and then you are con- 
vinced of its being nothing more than a kind of 
upright ſhadow, only not black, In this coun- 
try no man ever grows old, but always conti- 
nues of the ſame age as when he firſt arrived, 
They have no night, nor properly any day, but 
a conſtant twilight, like that of the morning 
before ſunriſe, With them it is always the 
ſame ſeaſon ; the fame ſpring throughout the 
year, with no other breezes beſides thoſe of 
Zephyrus, the only wind that blows. The 
whole region is ſweetened and ſhaded with 
varicty of plants, of which the vines bear twelve 
times in the year, yielding ripe grapes every 
month.; and, as for apples, pomegranates, 
and other autumnal fruits, they are produced 

| thirteen 
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thirteen times in the year, twice in the month 
of Minos. Inſtead of wheat, their ears of corn 
are loaded with loaves of bread ready for eat ing, 
like ſo many muſhrooms. In the environs of 
the city are three hundred and ſixty-five foun- 
tains of water, and as many of honey, five hun- 
dred, ſomewhat ſmaller, of perfume; ſeven 
rivers of milk, and eight of wine. The place 
of banqueting is without the city, oa a plain 
called the field of Elyſium, which is a moſt 
beautiful meadow, ſurrounded by a thick wood, 
conſiſting of many different kinds of trees, which 
ſerve to ſhade all ſuch as love to recline on a 
bed of flowers. The winds are their purveyors, 
giving every where due attendance, and waiting 
on the company with every thing, except wine, 
and that is never aſked for, being otherwiſe 
provided. On every fide there are Jarge trees 
of the fineſt glaſs, the fruit of which is no 
other than cups of all ſorts and ſizes; and, when 
a man goes to the banquet, he has nothing 
more to do than to pluck off one or two of theſe 
cups for his own drinking, as he no ſooner 
ſets them down by him, than they become in 
an inſtant filled with wine. For garlands they 
are provided with flowers brought from the 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring meadows in the bills of nightin- 
gales and other acrial warblers, which theſe 
birds ſcatter like ſnow, as they fly finging over 
the heads of the company. Their manner of 
perfuming is thus: there are certain denſe 
clouds, which ſuck up the unguent from the 
fountains and rivers, and, by the aid of a gentle 
breeze, let it ſoftly fall in a ſhuwer of dew. 
At proper intervals they are entertained with 
muſick and ſong, and particularly the ſongs of 
Homer, who is in great requeſt with them, 
and fails not to make one amongſt them, ſitting 
above Ulyſſes. There are choirs of young men 
and young women, led by Eunomus the Lo- 
crian, Arion of Leſbos, Anacreon, and Ste- 
fichorus, who aſſiſt in the concert. I took 
particular notice of Steſichorus * : Helen, it 
ſeems, at length has forgiven him. When 
theſe have done, then there begins a ſecond 
concert of ſwans, and ſwallows, and nightin- 


* Stelichorus had taken ſome liberties, it ſeems, with 
the character of Helen, for which Caſtor and Pollux, that 
he might not ſee too much for the future, blinded him. 
However, on repenting, and promiſing to behave better, 


he was forgiven, and the uſe of his eyes was reſtored to 
him, 


gales ; 
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gales; and, when that is over, the winds 
make a whiſtle of every tree in the wood, W hat 
conduces more than any thing elſe to the gaiety 
of the aſſembly, is their having two fountains 
at hand, the one of laughter, the other of 
pleaſure, They have only to begin with a good 
draught from one of theſe fountains, and they 
are ſure to laugh and be merry to the end of 
the chapter. I ſhall now mention what perſons 
of diſtinction I met with. All the demi-gods 
are there, and all the heroes who fought at 
Troy, except £jax the Locrian, who, they 
told me, was the only one ſuffering for his 
offences“ in the region of the wicked, Of the 
Barbarians, I found both the Cyruſes, Ana- 
charſis the Scythian, Zamolxis the Thracian, 
Numa the Italian, Lycurgus of Lacedzmon, 
Pi.ocion and Tellus of Athens, and all the 
wiſe men, except Periander. Beſides theſe, I 
ſaw Socrates, the ſon of Sophroniſcus, goſſip- 
ping with Neſtor and Palamedes. He ſtood in 
a circle o beauties, ſuch as Hylas, Narciſſus 


* This Ajax could expe& nothing better, having vio- 
lated Caſſandra, the prieſteſs of Minerva, who ſtruck him 
with a thunderbolt in his way home from Troy. 
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of Thebes, and Hyacinthus of Sparta : Hya- 
cinthus, I was convinced from many circum» 
ſtances, was a particular favourite, Rhada- 
manthus had taken his proceedings ſo ill, that 
he had often been heard, in his anger, to 
threaten him with expulſion for thus playing 
the fool. Plato is not of the party, rather 
chooſing to live in a republic of his own cre- 
ation. Ariſtippus and Epicurus were in high 
eſtimation, being very accommodating, very 
pleaſant companions. AElop, the Phrygian, 
fills the place of buffoon, and ſerves to make 
them laugh. A very extraordinary change of 
behaviour has taken place in Diogenes of Si- 
nope: he is married * to Lais the courtezan, 
and gets drunk, dances, and revels, conti- 
nually. There was not one Stoick to be ſeen ; 
the whole fraternity, it ſeems, being till la- 
bouring to climb up the ſteep hill of virtue, 
Chryſippus, they told us, was not to think of 
entering the iſland till he had ſwallowed his 


Lucian has married Diogenes, though hardly with his 
own conſent z as he was ſo little inclined to it, that, being 
once aſked, when it was proper for a man to marry, he 
anſwered, never while he is young, and by no means 
when he 1s old. 

fourth 
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fourth doſe of hellebore. The academicians 
were quite at a ſtand, very defirous of coming, 
but doubting and deliberating, not fully ſatis- 
fied about the exiſtence of ſuch a place; be- 
ſides, it is not unlikely, they might be afraid 
of Rhadamanthus venturing on a deciſive judg- 
ment, though they themſelves would not allow 
of any ſuch thing. There were however ſeveral 
of them much inclined to follow thoſe who 
were puſhing on before, but their hearts always 
failed them: they found themſelves too lazy to 
proceed, and conſtantly turned back when they 
had got about half way : theſe were the prin- 
cipal perſons of the ſociety, in which Achilles 
is the man moſt honoured, and next to him 
Theſeus. I had now paſſed two or three days 
amongſt them, when, going up to Homer, I 
put a great many queſtions to him, and, 
amongſt others, aſked him what countryman he 
was, telling him, that, after all our diſputes, 
we (till remained in the dark about it. He ſaid 
it was very true, that none of us knew any thing 
of the matter, though ſome of us had made 
him a native of Chios, others of Smyrna, and 
others of Colophon; but that, after all, he 
was a Babylonian, and that his name, while he 

continued 
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continued at home, was Tigranes ; but that, 
after being a hoſage in Greece, he had an- 
ſwered to the name of Homer *. I then aſked 
about certain verles aſcribed to him, which 
have been rejected by the criticks, when he 
declared them to be every word his own; and I 
began to look with contempt on the idle re- 
mark of Zenodotus and Ariſtarchus, who had 
aflerted the contrary. Having ſatisfied my cu- 
riolity ſo far, I next enquired his reaſon for 
beginning his Iliad with the 'wrath of Achilles ; 
and he aſſured me, that he had no reaſon at all, 
only it happened to come into his head, he 
could not tell how. I was alſo defirous of 
| knowing whether, according to report, he 
wrote the Odyſſey before the Iliad ; which he 
declared he did not. As to the opinion of his 
being blind, I had no occaſion to ſay any thing 
about that, for I was well convinced of his 
ſeeing by his looking at me. It was a point 
with me, whenever I could find him diſen- 
gaged, to ſtep up to him, and aſk him ſome 
queſtion or other, which he always very rea- 
dily replied to; and eſpecially when the con- 


* Which means a hoſtage. 
verſation 
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verſation turned on the trial, which had been 
determined in his favour. Therſites, you are 
to underſtand, had brought an action of ſcandal 
againſt him for certain defamatory expreſſions 
in his poem, but failed in his evidence, and 
Homer came off conqueror. Ulyſſes ſtood his 
friend. And now Pythagoras of Samos made 
his appearance, after his ſoul had animated ſo 
many different animals; having changed its 
abode no leſs than ſeven times. His right fide 
was all of gold, and he was adjudged a worthy 
member of ſociety, though nobody in it knew 
very well what to call him, whether Euphor- 
bus or Pythagoras. Empedocles too came up, 
with his finges and bliſters; but, though he 
begged hard for admittance, he could not 
obtain it. Not long after this the games came 
on: they call them Thanatuſia x. Achilles 
preſided for the fifth time, and Theſeus for 
the ſeventh z when, as it would be tedious to 
mention all the particulars, I ſhall content 
myſelt with mentioning ſome of the principal 


* Death-games, which the reader may place in due 


order of ſueceſſion after wedding-games and funeral- 
games, 


Occurrences. 
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occurrences. Carus, a deſcendant of Hercules, 
wreſtled with Ulyſſes, and was victorious, 
Epeus, and Areus, the Egyptian, who lies 
buried at Corinth, were ſo well matched in 
boxing, that it could not be determined which 
of the two was the better man. They have no 
prizes here for the Pancratium“; and, as to 
the race, I really have forgot who came in 
firſt, For poctry, though, in truth, Homer 
was far beyond them all, yet Hefiod neverthe- 
leſs was declared victor. The only prize is a 
garland of peacock's feathers. The games were 
hardly well over, when news arrived from the 
manſions of the wicked. The priſoners there 
had ſnapped their chains, overpowered the 
guard, and were advancing to attack the iſland, 
led on by Phalaris + of Agrigentum, Buſiris of 
Egypt +, Diomede of Thrace , Sciron, and 
Pityocamptes . Rhadamanthus, on this, im- 
mediately diſpatched the heroes to the coaſt, 


* Wreſiling and boxing united. 

For the hiſtory of theſe notorious offenders. the reader 
is referred to his dictionary, where he will find, that 
Buſiris uſed to cut the throats of ſtrangers, to make the 
graſs grow, giving Jupiter blood for rain. 


the 
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under the command of Theſeus, Achilles, and 
the Telamonian Ajax, who by this time was 
come to his ſenſes again, An engagement en- 
ſued, in which the heroes had the advantage; 
for which they were chiefly indebted to the 
able generalſhip of Achilles ; though Socrates, 
who was poſted in the right wing, ſhewed 
himſelf a much better man, now he was dead, 
than he had done at Delium“, when he was 
alive. Here he never budged an inch, but 
ſtoutly maintained his ground, looking the 
enemy full in the face; for which conduct, as 
a reward due to ſuch extraordinary merit, a 
fine large garden in the ſuburbs was given him. 
It was in this garden, which he called the 
Academy of the Dead, that he afterwards 
aſſembled his ſcholars, and held diſputations. 
And now the priſoners were ſecured in chains, 
and remanded to the place from whence they 
came, to be more ſeverely puniſhed than ever. 
Homer wrote a deſcription of this battle, and 
gave it to me on my coming away, to take to 
my countrymen ; but, alas! it has fared like 


* Where, it ſeems, he took to his heels. 
Vol. IV. Y ſome 
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ſome other pieces cf his, being unfortunately 
loſt, all but the firſt line: 


Sing, heavenly Muſe, the wrath of heroes dead.“ 


The war being happily terminated, the ſue- 
ceſs of it was celebrated, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the country, by a great bean-feaſt, 
which Pythagoras was the only one who refuſed 
to partake of, holding beans in ſuch abomi- 
nation, that he reſolved to fit by himſelf, and 
faſt at a becoming diſtance. About ſix months 
and a half had now gone over our heads, when 
freſh news arrived. Cinyrus, the ſon of Scin- 
tharus, a fine luſty young man, it ſeems, had 
been for a good while an admirer of Helen; and 
ſhe had given very evident tokens of being not 
leſs deſperately in love with him. They would 
every now and then be drinking and nodding 
to cach other at meals, and frequently would 
get up and leave the company, to take a walk 
by themſelves in the wood. Not knowing 
any other means of compaſſing his wiſhes, the 
amorous youth had formed a reſolution of run- 
ning away with her; and the lady, “nothing 

loth, recommended an excurſion to one of 
the neighbouring iſlands, Phello, for inſtance, 
| or 
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or Tyroeſſa. Of this undertaking, you may be 
ſure, they never told Scintharus, well knowing 
that he would not conſent to it; but they had 
drawn over three of the moſt daring of my 
companions to aſſiſt them in it; and accord- 
ingly, as ſoon as a convenient opportunity of- 
fered, the project was put in execution: they 
went off together in the night, without being 
perceived by any body: and, as for me, I 
happened to be out of the way, and in no con- 
dition to diſturb them, having overgorged and 
_ overſlept myſelf. Menelaus, happening to 
wake about midnight, and finding no wife in 
bed with him, raiſed a great uproar about it; 
and, taking his brother along with him, poſted 
away to the court of Rhadamanthus. At break 
of day, word was brought of a ſhip being ſeen 
at a diſtance ; upon which intelligence Rhada- 
manthus immediately diſpatched halt a hundred 
heroes on board of a plank of Aſphodel &, giving 
them ſtrict orders to purſue, Making all the 
fail they could, they came up with the fugitives 
about noon, juſt as they were getting into the 
milky ſea, near Tyroeſa; ſo very near were 


* Daffodil, 
Li the 
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the lovers to effecting their eſcape. Their 
veſſel was now taken in tow by a chain of 
roſes, and brought back again. Helen blub- 
bered, and was aſhamed to ſhew her face. Cy- 
nirus and his aflociates, being queſtioned by 
Rhadamanthus, whether they had any more 
accomplices, anſwered in the negative, He 
then ordered them to be tied up by the waiſt, 
ſoundly whipped with mallows, and diſpatched 
to the region of the wicked, It was now 
determined, that we were not to exceed our 
time on the iſland, which therefore we were 
ordered to leave the very next day; a circum- 
ſtance that gave me no little concern, I wept, 
to think of the many good things I was to 
leave behind, and the wandering life I was 
ſtill doomed to lead. They endeavoured to 
comfort me, promiſing, that before many 
more years were elapſed I ſhould return, and 
have a reſpectable place amongſt them, pointing 
out to me where | was to take my ſeat, On 
this I applied to Rhadamanthus, humbly be— 
ſecching him to tell me my fortune and my 
way. Re told me, that, after many wanderings, 
and ſurnountring many dangers, I ſhuld get 
back ro my native country, though he would 

not 
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not tell me when; but directing my eye to the 
neighbouring iſlands, five of which appeared to 
be near, and a ſixth at a diſtance; “ Theſe 
neareſt to us,” ſaid he, where you ſee ſuch 
- fires burning, are the habitations of the wicked 
the ſixth is the city of dreams, and beyond 
that is the iſland of Calypſo; which laſt is not 
within fight at preſent. When you have failed 
by theſe iſlands, you will come to a vaſt con- 
tinent, the country of the Antipodes. There 
you will ſuffer many hardſhips, as you muſt 
paſs through various nations, and meet with 
many unſociable mortals; till, at length, you 
will arrive at a different region, Having ſaid 
theſe words, he pulled up a root of mallow, 
and gave 1t to me, ordering me, in my greateſt 
perils, to invoke its aſſiſtance ; and at the ſame 
time laid an injunction upon me, whenever 
I ſhould find myſelf ſafely landed, not to ſtir 
the fire“ with my ſword, and not to eat lu- 
pines ; which if I ſhould be careful to remem- 
ber, I might have ſome hopes of a return to 
the Iſland. After this, I made the neceflary 
preparations tor my voyage, and partook of an 


* Not to provoke a paſſionate man, Eraſmi Adagia. 


9 entertainment 
» 
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entertainment, which was provided. Next day 
1 beſpoke a couple of verſes of Homer, which 
he made for me, and I fixed them up on a pillar 
of bery], cloſe to the harbour. This was the 
inſcription : 
Lucian, belov'd of the cœleſtial band, 
Left theſe fine ſights, to ſee his native land. 
Having thus ſpent the day, on the next I 
weighed anchor, the heroes having accompa- 
nied me to my ſhip; when Ulyfles came to 
me lily with a letter, which his wife was not 
to know of : I was to give it to Calypſo at the 
land of Ogygia. We took with us Nauplius 
the ferryman, whom Rhadamanthus was ſo 
good as to ſend, that, in caſe we ſhould be 
driven on the iſlands, nobody might moleſt us, 
but ſuffer us to paſs, as traders going to a dif- 
ferent market. We bad no ſooner got beyond the 
limits of that ſweet air, than our noſtrils were 
ſaluted with a moſt intolerable ſtench, like that 
of bitumen, and brimſtone, and pitch, all 
burning togetner, It was altogether as bad a 
ſmell as that which ariſes from the roaſting of 
dead bodies. The atmoſphere over our heads 
was diſmally thick and dark, and there fell upon 
us a kind of pitchy dew, We heard, at the 
ſame 
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ſame time, the ſound of ſtripes, and the dreadful 
cries of men in torments. The iſland on which 
we landed, the only one viſited by us, was 
rough and craggy on every fide of it, abounding 
with precipices, hard rocks, and ugly ſtones. 
It affords no water, and has not a fingle tree. 
Creeping up the banks, overgrown with prickly 
briers, and full of ſharp ſpikes, after paſſing 
through a moſt dreary region, we came to the 
place of confinement and puniſhment, which 
we beheld with wonder and aſtoniſhment. In- 
ſtead of flowers, the ſoil produced ſwords and 
lances. There are three rivers, one of mire, 
another of blood, and another of fire ; which 
laſt is ſo very large, as to be impaſſable. It 
is fluid like water, and rolls itz waves like a 
ſea, It abounds with fiſhes, ſome reſembling 
fire-brands, and others live coals, which they 
call Lychniſci. There is one narrow entrance 
common to theſe rivers, where Timon of 
Athens ſtands at the gate as porter, However, 
with Nauplius for our guide, we made a 
ſhift to get forward, and ſaw a multitude of 
men under puniſhment, ſome of them Kings, 
and ſeveral of them private perſons of our 
acquaintance, Cinyrus, for inſtance, was 
Y 4 there, 
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there, ſuſpended by the offending part, to 
be ſmoke-dried. We were told what kind of 
lives theie perſons had led, and for what it was 
that they were thus doomed to ſuffer ; and the 
moſt ſevere ſentences, we underſtood, were al- 
ways paſſed on thoſe who had been guilty of 
ſpeaking or writing any thing not true, ſuch as 
Cteſias of Cnidos, Herodotus, and others. 
Being ſatisfied of this, I began to have com- 
fortable hopes of hereafter, well knowing, that 
I had never once told a lic in all my life. And 
now, unable any longer to endure ſuch a me- 
lancholy fight, I took leave of Nauplius, and 
returned to my ſhip. Preſently after this ap- 
peared at no great diſtance the iſland of 
Dreams, very dim, and hardly to be diſtin- 
guiſhed. Indeed, the iſland itſelf is not unlike a 
dream ; for, on our approaching towards it, it 
ſeemed to retire, to fly from us, and endeavour 
to get out of the way. At laſt, however, we came 
up to it, and failed into the harbour of Hyp- 
nos *; cloſe to the ivory gates, where the tem- 
ple of Aledtryon ſtands +, Here we landed, the 
evening being far advanced, and, going in, we 


* Sleep. 


+ Lhe cock, the morning Herald. 
| met 
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met with a multitude of dreams of various 
kinds. But, before I proceed with my narra- 
tive of dreams, let me give ſome account of the 
city, which has not hitherto been deſcribed by 
any hiſtorian. Homer indeed has mentioned it ; 
and he is the only man who. has, but in a man- 
ner very ſlight and unſatisfaftory, The whole 
iſland is encompaſſed with a wood of tall pop- 
pies and mandrakes. In theſe trees are found 
vaſt numbers of bats, the only birds bred in 
this iſland, which is waſhed by a river called by 
the natives Nyctiporus “; and near the gates 
of the city are two fountains, Negretos , and 
Pannychia f. There is a very high rampart, 
exhibiting all the colours of the rainbow; and 
the gates are not two, as Homer has been 
pleaſed to aſſert, but four, two of which look 
on the plain of Inactivity, one made of iron, 
and the other of earthen ware. Through theſe 
are ſaid to proceed all ſuch dreams as are fright- 
ful, cruel, and bloody. The other two face the 
ſea and harbour, one being of horn, and the 


other, through which we paſſed, of ivory. As 


* Night-wanderer. 
+ Unwaked. 
3 All night, 
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you enter the city, you ſee on the left hand the 
temple of Night: Night and Alectryon are the 
two principal deities. The temple of the latter 
is near the harbour, and on the left of it is the 
palace of Sleep, the ſovereign, whoſe imperial 
ſway is aided by two viceroys, Taraxion * the 
fon of Mataiogenes *, and Plutocles + the ſon 
of Phantaſion . In the middle of the market- 
place is a fountain, called Careotis, and near it 
the temples of Truth and Deceit, where there 
1s a ſhrine and an oracle, over which the pro- 
phet Antiphon preſides. Antiphon is employed 
in faſhioning dreams, an honour conferred on 
him by king Sleep. Neither the quality nor 
appearance of theſe dreams is by any means 
alike, ſome being of a large ze, beautiful, 
and pleaſing, ſome of them little and ugly, 
ſome glittering with gold, others mean and 
beggarly. There were ſome monſtrous ones 
with wings, and others that looked as if dreſſed 
for a proceſſion in honour of kings, or gods, or 
ſome ſuch purpoſe ; ſeveral of which we recol- 
lected having ſeen at home. Some of them 


* Fright, the ſon of Diſappointment, 
+ Honour of riches, child of Fancy. 


caine, 
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came, and addrefled us as old acquaintance : 
after which, laying us faſt aſleep, they enter- 
tained us in the moſt friendly and elegant man- 
ner, ſparing no expence, and even promiſing to 
make us all kings or ſatraps at leaſt, Some of 
them took us into our country, and, after let- 
ting us ſee our friends and relations, brought 
us ſafe back again the very ſame day, Here we 
remained faſt aſleep, and feaſting, for thirty 
days and nights, when we were rouſed all at 
once by a violent clap of thunder; on which we 
leaped up, ran to our ſhip, put on-board our 
ſtock of proviſions, and re-embarked, In three 
days we reached the iſland Ogygia, where we 
landed. But, before I ſet foot on the ſhore, I 
took care to open and read the letter; ſo that I 

can give you the contents of it. Here it is: 
* Urssks to CALyPs0 ſendeth greeting. 
This is to let you know, that, after my de- 
parture in my little veſſel, I had the misfortune 
to be ſhipwrecked, and with great difficulty 
ſaved my liſe, which I owe to Leucothoe, who 
conducted me to Phœacia; from which country 
I got home, where I found a number of per- 
ſons making love to my wife, and living luxuri- 
ouſly at my expence. I put every one of them 
to 
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to death; after which I was myſelf ſlain by my 
ſon Telegonus, whom I had by Circe. I am 
now in the iſland of Bliſs ; but, I affure you, I 
greatly repent having left my delightful abode 
at Ogygia, and ſlighted your offer of immorta- 
lity there. Depend upon it, if I ever have a 
fair opportunity, I will make my eſcape hence, 
and be with you again.” There was nothing 
elſe material in the letter, except ſomething very 
handſome ſaid of the bearer *. At a little diſ- 
tance from the ſea I diſcovered the cave as 
Homer has deſcribed it, and there was Calypſo 
buſy at her ſpinning. She read the letter, put 
it in her boſom, and burſt into a flood of tears ; 
after which we were invited to a moſt ſumptu- 
ous entertainment, and were aſked abundance of 
queſtions about Ulyfles. She wanted to know 
what kind of a wife he had, whether Penelope was 
as handſome and virtuous as he had reported her 
to be; towhich enquiries we returned ſuch anſwers 
as we thought were moſt likely to pleaſe her, and 
then returning to our ſhip, which was cloſe-in 
with the ſhore, we lay down, and went to ſleep. 
In the morning, the wind blowing freſh, we 


* Who ſo very honourably broke it open. 
put 
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put to ſea, and, and after being toſſed about for 
twodays in a violent ſtorm, on the third we fell- 
in with the pirates of Colocynthos, a ſavage race 
from the neighbouring iſlands, infeſting every 
veſſel that comes in their way. Their ſhips, 
which are made of gourds, are of an extraordi- 
nary ſize, not leſs than fix cubits in length. 
When the plant is perfectly dry, and the pith 
taken out to make them room, they convert the 
leaves into ſails, and with maſts made of reeds, 
prepare for a cruize, We were attacked by two 
of theſe cruizers at once, and many of us ſevere- 
ly wounded by the ſeeds of their gourds, which 
they throw inſtead of ſtones. After fighting a 
long time, with hardly any advantage on either 
ſide, about noon we fortunately eſpied the Cary- 
onautz * advancing on the rear of the enemy, 
with whom we ſoon perceived they were on no 
friendly terms ; for the Colocynthopirates, the 
moment they ſaw them, left us, and fell upon 
them. This was a good opportunity for us to 
hoiſt our ſails, and make off; which we imme- 
diately did, leaving them to fight it out by 
themſelves, We had little doubt of the Cary- 


* Men failing in nut-ſhells. 


onaute 
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onautæ being the conquerors, as they appeared 
to have more men, and their ſhips are ſtouter 
and better built, being made of walnut-ſhells 
cut in halves, every half nut being fifteen paces 
in length. As ſoon as we loſt ſight of the two 
fleets, we paid the proper attention to our 
wounded men, remaining almoſt conſtantly 
under arms for fear of a ſurpriſe ; of which, as 
it afterwards appeared, we had too much reaſon 
to be apprehenſive; for, before the ſun was 
well down, about twenty men from a deſert 
ifland were diſcovered advancing towards us, 
riding on dolphins, in queſt of plunder, which 
is their occupation. The dolphins neighed and 
pranced like horſes, and ſeemed to carry their 
riders with equal fafety. Coming within a 
ſmall diſtance, they made a ſtand, and inſtantly 
began darting upon us from both flanks dried 
cuttle-fiſhes, and eyes of crabs. However they 
ſoon found vs an overmatch for them, and, 
being ſorely galled by our arrows and javelins, 
were glad to get back to the iſland, About 
midnight, in a dead calm, we unwittingly ran 
foul of a Halcyon's neſt, which proved of an 
uncommon ſize, being about ſixty furlongs in 
circumference, The Halcyon was ſwimming 

upon 
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upon it, fitting on her eggs, being herſelf not 
much leſs than her neſt, which ſhe immediately 
quitted, ſetting up a moſt hideous lamentation, 
and, as ſhe flew off, was very near ſinking our 
ſhip by the motion of her wings in the air. At 
day-break we went into the neſt, and examined 
it. Like a large ſhip, it had large timbers, 
and in it were five hundred eggs, every one 
bigger than a caſk ® of Chios. We could 
hear the young birds very plainly ; and, getting 
an ax, cut open an egg, and took out one of 
them, It was unfledged ; but a ſcore of vul- 
tures put together would not have equalled the 
fize of it. We had not ſailed two hundred 
furlongs from this neſt, when we met with 
ſome great and ſurprifing prodigies. The little 


* HI. dos, the Greek word anſwers to the Latin Do- 
lium, which, in the original grant of Canary Spaniſh 
wine to the Poet-Laureat of England, was canſtrued a 
tierce, or, the third part of a pipe; but our preſent 
Laureat, if I am rightly informed, underſiands Latin 
better than his predeceſſors, and ſays, Dolium means a 
Pipe. | 

Nunc mihi fumoſos veteris proferte Falernos 
Conſulis, et Chio ſolvite vincla cado. 
T1BULLUS. 


figure 
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figure of a gooſe on our ſtern began to clap 
her wings, and made ſuch a noiſe, that our 
pilot's hair ſtood on end with the fright, though 
his head was quite bald; and, what was till 
more extraordinary, the maſt of our ſhip | 
ſprouted, ſent forth branches, and bore fruit, 

Figs and grapes grew on the maſt-head, though 
I cannot ſay that the grapes were ripe. We 
could not tell, as you may ſuppoſe, what to 
make of all this, and began ſupplicating the 
Gods, the averters of evil. Proceeding on about 
five hundred furlongs, we came within ſight of 
a thick wood of immenſe extent, conſiſting of 
pines and cypreſſes. We ſuppoſed them to be 
growing on ſolid ground ; but it proved to be 
no other than an unfathomable ocean, planted 
with trees that had no roots, yet ſtanding firm, and 
holding up their heads, as if making a voyage. 
Approaching near, and confidering the matter, 
we were at a loſs what to do. There was no ſuch 
thing as failing through the wood, the trees 
ſtood ſo cloſe; and to make our way back again 
was almoſt impracticable. In this uncertainty L 
climbed up to the top of one of the very higheſt, 
to take an obſervation, by which J found, that 
the wood continved for fifty furlongs ar leaſt, 


88 
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and beyond that diſtance there was ſea again. 
It was therefore determined to drag up our 
veſſel to the top boughs, as they were ſo very 
compact, and try to paſs over them to the 
other ſea. - Accordingly, we ſet all hands to 
work, got upon the trees, and having, by the 
help of a ſtout rope, with much ado hoiſted up 
the ſhip, we fpread our fails, and went on be- 
fore the wind, I now recollected the words of 
Antinochus the poet: 
Through wooden waves their courſe they ſteer, 


Having got over the wood, we let our ſhip 
down again, and fell into ſmooth clear water, 
till we came into a horrid chaſm, ſuch as we 
had ſometimes obſerved on land in conſequence 
of an earthquake. We furled our fails juſt in 
time to ſave our ſhip; when, on bending our 
necks, and looking down, we beheld a gulf of 
a thouſand furlongs in depth, which filled us 
with aſtoniſhment, It was really terrible to 
look at, for the water ſeemed as it were to be 
cleft in two; however, caſting our eyes to the 
right, we diſcovered at a diſtance a bridge of 
water, joining the two ſeas, and running back- 
wards and forwards from the one to the other, 


Plying our oars with all our might to get into 
Vol. IV. 2 this 
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this current, with much difficulty we effected 
it, and made good our paſſage, which was 
more than any of us could reatonably expect. 
And now we found ourſelves in a calm ſea, near 
a little iſland, which had a good landing place, 
and was inhabited by the Bucephali, a ſavage 
race of men, having the heads and horns of 
bulls, like our pictures of the Minotaur. As 
ſoon as we could get on ſhore, we went in ſearch 


of water, wiſhing at the ſame time to ſecure 


ſomething to eat, of which we were in abſolute 
want. Water, indeed, we preſently found; 
but there were ſmall hopes of any other ſupply, 
except ſuch as might pracced from a noiſe at 
a diſtance, which we took at firſt tor the lowing 
of a herd of cattle, But we were very ſoon unde- 
ceived ; for, advancing nearer, we found the 
low ing oxen to be lowing men, who ran after 
us, and topk two of my companions priſoners, 
the reſt of us taking to our heels, and eſcaping 
to the ſhip. We there got arms, fully deter- 
mined to be revenged, and fell upon them as 
they were parcelling out the fleſh of our friends; 
and, throwing them into contuſion, we made a 
general purſuit, killing about fifty, and making 

| priſoners 
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priſoners of two. With theſe two we returned, 
having no other charge; for, all this time, we 
had found nothing to eat; which made our 
' companions propoſe putting our captives to 
death. I was the only man who objected to 
it, thinking it more adviſable to keep them in 
chains, expecting, as it afterwards turned out, 
that the Bucephali would ſend ambaſſadors to 
redeem them; for it was manifeſt, by their 
nodding their heads, and the melancholy tone 
of their lowing, that they were preſenting a 
humble petition. The ranſom agreed on was 
plenty of cheeſe, dried fiſh, and onions, to- 
gether with four ſtags, each having three feet, 
two behind, as uſual, and one before, the 
fore-feet being in perfect coalition. On theſe 
conditions we gave up our priſoners, and, 
after ſtaying one day, weighed anchor. We 
very ſoon obſerved fiſhes ſwimming about us, 
and birds flying near us, with other ſigns of 
our being at no great diſtance from land ; when 
preſently we diſcovered a mode of navigation 
quite new to us, the ſailor and his ſhip being 
one and the fame. I will tell you how it is 
performed: he lays himſelf down on his back 
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in the water, faſtens a fail to his middle *, holds 
the rope in his hand, and ſo fails before the 
wind. There are others who ſail on corks, to 
which they yoke a couple of dolphins trained 
to the bit, and taught to draw. They offered 
not the leaſt harm to us, nor once attempted to 
avoid us ; but went on cloſe to us, without fear, 
examining our veſſel with great attention, as 
being ſtruck with the uncommon make of it. 
As the evening came on, we touched at a ſmall 
iſland, inhabited, as we ſuppoſed from their 
ſpeech, by Grecian women, who came up, 
ſhook hands, and embraced us with the utmoſt 
familiarity, They were dreſſed in the manner 
of courtezans, with long trains, and all of them 
beautiful and young. This ifſland was called 
Cabaluſa, and the name of the city was Hyda- 
mardia, Each lady invited a lover home with 
her. For my part, my mind miſgave me, 
thinking no good would come of it, and 1 
heſitated a little; when, on looking more care- 
fully about me, I ſaw lying on the ground a 
great number of bones and ſkulls, which had 
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bnce belonged to men like myſelf. However, 
I did not think it prudent to raiſe an outcry, 
and call my companions to arms ; but; pulling 
out my mallow *, and begging and beſeeching 
to be delivered from all impending evils, I 
prefently found out, that my kind hoſteſs had 
not the feet of a woman, but the hoofs of an 
aſs, I drew my ſword immediately, laid faſt 
hold of her, and inſiſted on an anſwer to ſuch 

\ queſtions as 1 ſhould aſk her. Much againſt 
her will ſhe complied, and informed me, that 
ſhe and her ſifterhood were called Onoſcelez + ; 
that they were women of the fea, who lived 
upon travellers, making them drunk, putting 
them to bed, and diſpatching them in their 
ſleep. On hearing this, I left her bound, got 
upon the top of the houſe, and ſet up a ſhout 
to alarm my companions, to whom I related 
what ſhe had told me, fhewing them the bones, 
and taking them in to her; when, ſecured as I 
thought ſhe was, ſhe inſtantly diſſolved into 
water, and vaniſhed out of fight. Trying to 


Which had been given bim by Rhadamanthus, when 
he left the happy iſland, to be uſed as a charm. 
+ Aſs- legged; or, aſs - footed. 
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find her, I thruſt my ſword into the water, and 
in a moment it changed into blood, We made 
as much haſte as we could to our ſhip, and 
ſet ſail immediately. At break of day, we de- 
ſcried a continent, which we conjeCtured to be 
exactly oppoſite to our own, and were quite at 
a loſs what courſe to take. After much deli- 


beration, which was preceded by many prayers 


and vows, ſome adviſed juſt to land, bur make 
no ſtay ; others were for leaving the ſhip, and 
going into the inland parts of the country, 
that we might learn ſomething of the cuf- 
toms and manners of the people. Whilſt 
we were thus buſied in giving our various 
opinions, a furious tempeſt aroſe, which 
daſhed us againſt the beach, and our veſſel 
went to- pieces. With our arms, and what 
elſe we could pick up from the wreck, we 
were but juſt able to ſave ourſelves by ſwim- 
ming. 

Such were our adventures at ſea, in the 
iſlands, in the air, in the whale, amongſt the 
heroes, amongſt the dreams, amongſt the Bu- 
cephali, amongſt the Onoſeele. The remark- 
able occurrences, which we met with on the 


other 
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other ſide of the world ſhall be related in the 
following * Books, 


THE SPEECH OF THE AMBASSADORS 
OF PHALARIS TO THE- 
PRIESTS OF DELPHI; 


Wr are ſent to you, O Delphians ! by 
dur lord and maſter, Phalaris, with this bull 
for Apollo, and to have ſome converſation 
with you, as well concerning his offering as 
himſelf; and therefore proceed to deliver his 
commands in his own words: | 

I ſhould rejoice, O Delphians! to purchaſe 
at any price the advantage of being eſteemed 
what I really am, and not what the voice of envy 
and malevolence may have repreſented me where 


* The following Books have been ſupplied by the fertile 
imagination of Monſieur D*Ablancourt, 
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I am not known: I wiſh, I ſay, to appear in 
my true character to the Greeks in general; but 
more eſpecially to you, ſo diſtinguiſhed for 
your ſanctity, ſuch friends and near neighbours 
of the God, that you may be almoſt ſaid to 
live under the ſame roof with him ; for I have 
no doubt, it I can but once convince you how 
iM I have been uſed, in being thought cruel, 
that I ſhall eaſily convince every body elſe. I 
call heaven to witneſs the truth of what I am 
going to ſay: Man is eaſily deceived and miſled ; 
but a God, and eſpecially this God of yours, 
is not to be circumvented, not to be impoſed 
upon by telling a lie. I am not a plebeian of 
Agrigentum; ſo far from it, that, if there be 
any one man of that city well born, and well 
brought up, I am he. I have conſtantly ap- 
plied myſelf to liberal ſtudies, always devoted 
to the public, juſt and moderate in my conduct 
and connexions, In the early part of my life, 
no one ever accuſed me of any violent or ſiniſter 
proceedings, of an untoward diſpoſition, of 
obſtinately perſiſting in my own opinion, But 
when I ſaw thoſe, who oppoſed me in the ad- 
miniſtration, laying ſnares for me, and ſeeking, 
by all the means they could deviſe, to take 

away 
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away. my life; in this ſtate of affairs, when the 
city was torn by inteſtine diviſions, I hit upon 
the only remedy, the only way to provide for 
the ſecurity and ſafety of the public; which 
was, to ſcize the government into my own 
hands, to humble all ſuch as had bad deſigns, 
and bring the people, by force, to a right way 
of thinking. And, indeed, there were not want- 
ing ſeveral perſons, lovers of their country, 
who, ſeeing my intentions, and the neceſſity of 
the undertaking, did not withhold their appro- 
bation. By their aſſiſtance, I eaſily attained my 
object; when tumult and uproar were imme» 
diately at an end. I ruled; the people obeyed ; 
and the city was free from ſedition: and yet I 
neither puniſhed with death, nor exile, nor con- 
fiſcation of goods, thoſe who had plotted againſt 
me, however expedient ſuch ſeverities might 
appear in laying the foundation of the ſove- 
reignty, but treated them as my equals, with 
mildneſs and humanity, conceiving the fondeſt 
hopes of thus winning them over to my alle- 
giance. In a very ſhort time, matters were 
accommodated with my enemies, many of 
whom I admitted to participate in my counſels, 
and even treated them as friends and compa- 
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nions. Seeing the city verging to decay, by 
the negligence of the magiſtrates, who had ſuf- 
fered theft and rapine fo long to prevail, I ſet 
about the neceſſury works of reformation. I 
adorned it with public buildings, I fortified it 
with a wall, I repaired its aqueduQs, I aug 
mented its revenues, I entertained the people 
with ſhews and largeſſes, with aſſemblies and 
feaſts. I provided for the wants of the old, and 
attended to the manners of the young. The 
carrying off other men's wives, violations of 
chaſtity in boys and girls, complaints of ſol- 
diers, threats of cruel maſters, ſounded odious 
in my ears. Sometimes 1 thought of reſigning 
my authority, and conſidered with myſelf whes 
ther I could do it with ſafety. The exerciſe of 
ſupreme power, the whole of the executive 
government, veſted in me alone, I found a very 
troubleſome buſineſs ; which, though exciting 
envy in others, was to me a painful taſk, I 
therefore was anxious to find out how matters 
might be ſo ordered, that ſuch my inceſſant 
care and attention might be no longer neceſſary: 
thus, in the ſimplicity of my heart, were my 
thoughts engaged, when, in the midſt of my de- 
liberations, my ſubjects conſpired againſt me, 

concerting 
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concerting meaſures for their intended inſurrec- 
tion, They collected arms and money, ſolicited 
the neighbouring ſtates, and even ſent ambaſla- 
dors into Greece, to the Spartans, and Athenians, 
Already their reſolutions were taken reſpecting 
me, if I ſhould fall into their hands: I was to 
have undergone the moſt exquiſite tortures, and 
to have been compelled to tear my own body 
limb from limb. This they confeſſed, when 
afterwards taken, and put to the rack. My 
eſcape from their fury was owing to divine in- 
terceſſion; but, of all the gods, I am more 
particularly obliged to Apollo for a dream, with 
exact information of all that had paſſed, And 
now, O ye Delphians, I entreat you to 
make the caſe your own ; and tell me, whether 
you yourſelves, in the ſame ſituation, and under 
the ſame apprehenfions, would not have done as 
I did. Suppoſe yourſelves for a moment tranſ- 
ported to Agrigentum, view their preparations, 
hear their threatenings, and then tell me what 
elſe I had left to reſolve on. Was I ſtill to uſe 
lenity, to be all forbearance, to treat with hu- 
manity thoſe who were en the point of going 
all lengths to compaſs my deſtruction? Should 
I have offered my throat to be cut, and ſee all 


that 
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that was dear to me periſhing before my eyes? 
Would not that have been to act like a tame 
fool? Was it not more like a man to reſent 
the injury ? Accordingly I turned on my ag- 
grefſors, and by taking ample revenge ſecured 
my future ſafety, as you, I am confident, 
would have adviſed me. You will aſk me what 
- Reps I took next. I had them brought to a fair 
trial, when the proofs of their guilt were ſo 
ſtrong in every particular, that they could not 
deny it; and they were deſervedly puniſhed, 
not ſo much on account of their having conſpi- 
red againſt my life, as becauſe they had pre- 
vented my being able to execute the defign, 
about which I had been ſo very ſanguine. From 
that time I have found it neceſſary to be always 
on my guard, and to make examples of thoſe 
who lay ſnares for me. And for this it is, that 
I am accounted cruel by men ignorant of the 
matter, who exclaim againſt the ſeverity of pu- 
niſhments, without once taking the nature of 
the offences into the account, Which is juſt as 
reaſonable, as if a perſon, on ſeeing a villain, 
condemned for facrilege, thrown from the rock, 
ſhould never once trouble his head with a fingle 
thought of what he had done, how he had en- 
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tered the temple in the night, carried away the 
offerings, and perhaps not reſtrained his im- 
pious hands from the ſacred image itſelf; but, 
inſtead of attending to the horrid crime, ſhould 
talk of the unfeeling Greeks, the Greeks wha 
call themſelves ſo good, and yet can bear to ſee 
one of their countrymen ſo cruelly puniſhed ſo 
near to the temple! If any perſon ſhould caſt 
on you fo ridiculous an aſperſion, when all the 
world beſides is applauding your juſtice, you 
muſt laugh at him. And yet this is too com- 
monly the caſe. Whoever is at the head of 
affairs, let him be juſt, or unjuſt, is ſure to be 
called a tyrant in the worſt ſenſe of the word, 
and hated accordingly. Were he an acus, a 
Minas, or a Rhadamanthus, it would make no 
difference: the man in power is always a tyrant, 
and muſt be taken off. The conduct of the 
ruler is never unobſerved by the people, 
whoſe temper it is to make no diſtinction where 
there is no diſtin& appellation, but look on the 
bad and good with the ſame evil eye. And 
yet, as I am informed, not a few have had the 
appellation of tyrant, who were very wiſe men, 
poſſeſſed of the moſt humane and gentle diſpoſi- 
tions, and having nothing, that could be found 

fault 
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fault with, except an unpopular name, Of 
ſome of them certain proverbial ſayings are pre- 
ſerved in your temple, not unworthy of being 
treaſured up as offerings to Apollo. Legiſlators 
in general, you know, depend chiefly on penal 
laws, and conſider the fear of puniſhment as the 
only conſideration likely to be of much avail ; 
but, with rulers like me, terror 1s abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, as we have to govern our ſubjects whe- 
ther they will or no, knowing ourſelves obnox- 
ious to their hatred, and that they are continu- 
ally plotting our deſtruftion ; ſo that, if we do 
not fill their minds with more than ordinary fear, 
we do nothing. It is the fable of Hydra; the 
more we puniſh, the more we may; one head is 
no ſooner off, than another ſprings up in its 
place ; and we are obliged, like Tolaus *, to 
burn as well as cut. A man, once engaged in 
ſuch an undertaking as mine, muſt act up to 
the difficulties of it, and never once ſwerve 
from his purpoſe: if he ſpares others, he will 
periſh himſelf, But who is there to be found, 


* When Hercules cut off the Heads of the Hydra, 
Tolaus, who ſtood by with a red-hot iron in his hand, caus 
terize the roots, to prevent their ſprouting. 
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do you think, poſſeſſed of ſo ſavage and bar- 
barous a temper as to be delighted with ſeeing 
men ſcourged and tortured, and with hearing 
the dying groans of thoſe who have done no- 
thing to deſerve ſuch ſeverity? How often 
have I wept, to ſee ſuch puniſhments inflicted ! 
How do I conſtantly on ſuch occafions bewail 
and lament my own hard fate, doomed thus to en- 
dure a greater and more laſting affliction! Toa man 
like me, naturally good, by cruel neceſſity im- 
pelled to be ſevere, to puniſh others is much 
more grievous than any ſuffering of his own ; 
and, if I may ſpeak my mind, were I to have 
my choice, to put an innocent man to death, 
or to die myſelf, I do aſſure you, that 1 ſhould 
not heſitate a moment in preferring the latter, 
Perhaps ſome one may ſay, but which of the 
two, Phalaris, would you chooſe, to die inno- 
cent, or take juſt vengeance? I moſt certainly 
ſhall! anſwer, and I appeal to you all, that it 
would be mere madneſs to ſacrifice my own inno- 
cent life to the ſafety of an implacable enemy. And 
yet, abſurd, as it is, after the fulleſt conviction 
of their guilt, how many ſuch deadly enemies 
have I ſpared! Acanthus, for inſtance, and 
Timocrates, and Leogoras his brother ; not to 
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mention others, merely on the ſcore of old ac- 
Guaintance! If you would know my true cha- 
racter, enquire of the ſtrangers who viſit Agri- 
gentum, whether they have not always found 
perſons ſtationed on the coaſt by my direction, 
for the ſole purpoſe of diſcovering who they are 


that arrive, in order that every one may be 


treated with the reſpect that is due to his rank; 
they will tell you how I behave. The very wiſeſt 
of the Greeks are ſo far from being ſhy of 
my company and converſation, that they let ſlip 
no opportunity of paying me a viſit. It is not 
ſo long ſince Pythagoras, the celebrated Pytha- 
goras, was my gueſt, He had heard, it is true, 
rather a ſcurvy report of my conduct; but ex- 
perience ſoon convinced him how much he had 
been impoſed on; and he took not his leave of 
me without highly extolling my juſtice, and 
lamenting the unpardonable provocations I 
met with. And 1s it likely, can you ſuppoſe, 
that Phalaris, ſo kind and good: to all others, 
would puniſh his own people without their rich- 
ly deſerving it? This is what I had to ſay in 
my own defence; which isclaiming no more than 
my due, and therefore, I preſume, cannot fail 
of your aſſent, if not your applauſe, Surely 


you 
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you cannot be angry with me. I proceed to 
give you ſome information reſpecting this bull, 
and how it came unexpectedly into my poſſeſ. 
ſion ; for I was never the man to beſpeak it of a 
ſtatuary, nor ſo little in my right ſenſes as to 
wiſh for any ſuch thing. But it ſo happened, 
that I had in my country one Perilaus, a good 
artiſt, but a bad man. This Perilaus, entirely 
miſtaking my diſpoſition, and believing me 
never ſo well pleaſed as in giving pain, fancied 
he could moſt highly gratify me, by the in- 
vention of a new mode of puniſhment, Ac- 
cordingly he ſet about this bull, which was 
laboured to ſuch exactneſs, ſo beautifully fa 
exquiſitely finiſhed, that, when it was brought 
to me, nothing but voice and motion ſeemed 
wanting to give it life, I no ſooner ſet my 
eyes upon it, than I cried out, © This is a work 
worthy of Apollo! This bull muſt be ſent to 
the god!“ —“ But what would you ſay,“ ſaid 
Perilaus who ſtood at my elbow, were you ful- 
ly informed of the art, with which this figure 
is contrived, and underſtood the uſe of it ?” 
Having aſked me this queſtion, he immediately 
opened it by means of an aperture in the back, 
„Whenever,“ added he, “you are in the hu- 
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mour for puniſhment, you have nothing more 
to do than to ſhur up the object at it in this 
bull, ordering theſe pipes to be put to the 
noſtrils, and a fire kindled under the belly, 
The poor wretch will feel inceſſant pain, and 
roar moſt hideouſly through theſe pipes, ſo 
that two purpoſes will be anſwered at once : 
your ears will be entertained with the mulick 
of his lamentations, and he will be puniſhed to 
your heart's content.“ I was ſtruck with abhor- 
rence of ſo abominable an invention, and, deteſ- 
ting the eruelty of the deſign, I reſolved to be 
even with the ingenious contriver; “ Come, 
Perilaus,“ (aid I, if all that you ſay be true, 
you can eaſily convince me, Get into the bull 
yourſelf firlt, o verify the reality of your art, 
Give me « tune, that I may know for a certainty 
what kind of muſick I am to:enjoy.” Perilaus 
was all obedience; I had him ſafely ſhut up, 
and ordered the fire to be made. Thus the ma- 
ker of this admirable inſſrument was the firſt 
man to play upon it, when he was thus amply 
rewarded for his ingenious device: but before 
he was quite dead (for I wiſhed lo fine a piece 
of workmanſhip to remain undefiled) I ordered 
him to be taken out, to be thrown headlong 


from 
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from a precipice, and left to rot, without the 
rites of ſepulture. After due expiation, I ſend 
you the bull, as an offering to your God. I have 
ordered it to be inſcribed with the ſeveral parti- 
culars of the ſtory; and accordingly you will read 
the names of Phalaris and Perilaus, his deſign, 
my juſtice, and mode of adapting the puniſhment 
to the crime, with his horrid cries, on being forced 
to ſing his own tune. It belongs to you, O Del- 
phians ! to join with my ambaſſadors in ſacri- 
ficing, placing the bull in a diſtinguiſhed fitua- 
tion of the temple, that all men may be ſuffi- 
ciently aware of my dealings with the wicked, 
and in what manner I avenge myſelf of their con- 
tinual propenſity to evil, Now you know my 
temper, Perilaus has been put to death, the bull 
is offered to Apollo, not kept for the purpoſes 
intended, never having bellowed forth the 
dreadful cries of any other man beſides the 
maker. On him, and only him, it was fairly 
tried; and with him I ſilenced for ever the bar- 
barous, the inhuman dirge. For the preſent, I 
can only beg, that this bull may be acceptable 
to the God, who may expect other oblations 
hereafter, if he only preſerve me for the future 
from the neceffity of inflicting puniſhments. 
Theſe, O Delphians ! are the words which we 
Vol. IV. Aa 2 had 
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had in charge from Phalaris. We have made a 
faithful report, and we truſt we may be found 
worthy of being believed, as men who ſay no more 
than we know, without the leaſt temptation to 
diſguiſe a fingle fact: but if, after all, we are 
to appear as humble petitioners in favour of a 
man labouring under a bad character, for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe he cannot poſſibly act 
otherwiſe than he does; we then beg and be- 
ſeech you, as we are Greeks, as we are Agrigen» 
tines, as we are of the antient race of the Do- 
rians; we ſupplicate you on behalt of Phalaris, 
who is earneſtly defirous of living on friendly 
terms with you, who wiſhes to be of ſervice to 
every individual of you, as well in his public as 
private capacity. Accept, then, this bull, make 
a ſolemn dedication, with fervent prayers for 
Phalaris and his Agrigentum. To ſend us back 
ditappointed in our errand, would be an affront 
to our maſter, and not dealing fairly by your God, 
by denying him ſo very handſome a preſent *. 


Here follows a ſpeech, ſuppoſed to be delivered by one 
of the Prieſts of Apollo,” ftrongly recommending the __ 
tance of the offering, the refuſal of which would be the height 
of impiety, and a moſt dangerous innovation. There never 
yet was an inſtance, he ſays, of the Prieſts, vf Apollo 
making objections to a man's character, provided he had 
any thipg to give. REL 


END OF YOL, IV. 
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